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B. S. TYLER. 


Success is the only American patent of nobility, 
as it should be; for in the last analysis success must 
always be the product of personal character and 
capacity. It is regrettable that too 
many Americans are in the habit of 
spelling success with an ‘“m’’—‘“money,” 
represented by no less than seyen fig- 
ures. But the great commonalty of the 
country, however much the glitter of 
money may dazzle them, in their secret 
souls honor most as the successful man 
him whose name suggests the thought 
of comfort and wealth rather than of 
riches, joined to that of the genial com- 
panion, the faithful friend, the good 
neighbor and citizen, the honorable 
competitor in business. These are the 
men who make the daily life of man- 
kind endurable and the world worth 
living in. 

In this class of noblemen—large, per- 
haps, but not nearly so large as one 
wishes it might be—will be found B. 8. 
Tyler of Decatur, known of all grain 
buyers who keep in touch with their | 
cotemporaries as “Bart” Tyler, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and one of the more prominent 
grain dealers of Central Illinois. The 
subject of this sketch is a native of Llli- 
nois, having been born fifty-four years 
ago in a log cabin, situated five miles 
east of Decatur. His parents were of 
the old-fashioned pioneering American 
stock, who, coming into the state (the 
Tylers from Kentucky) in the early 
days and finding it a wilderness, left 
behind them a garden studded with 
growing cities, pleasant villages, 
churches, schoolhouses and comfortable 
homes. Tyler, like most boys of the 
time, received such an education as was 
to be had in the ‘‘deestrict schools’ by 
an ambitious lad during an annual 
“winter term,’ which was alternated 
with farm work for the rest of the 
year. At the age of nineteen he was 
still on the farm, but in this year of grace he struck j 
it rich by breaking up twenty acres of prairie 
sod, which he seeded to spring wheat. The crop 
was a big one, and he sold it for a dollar and a 
half a bushel, delivered at Decatur. With the pro- 
ceeds of this venture he treated himself to a year 
in college and made the most of the opportunity. 


Just why so many young men in Illinois in the 
middle years of the ‘sixties, born where was but 
yesterday the frontier and more or less acquainted 
with its hardships and privations, bad a hanker- 
ing for the newer I’ar West and a frontier still 
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rawer and harder than any they could possibly have 
known at home, might be an interesting psycho- 
logical inquiry. Perhaps the spirit of their old pio- 
veering ancestors felt itself confined within too nar- 
row limits, as Koone’s did when he began to see 
the smoke of his neighbors’ cabins in all directions; 
or, perhaps it was the instinct which Thoreau says 


is in man to turn his steps toward the west. At 
any rate, when young Tyler’s year in college was 
up,- he followed Greeley’s advice and ‘‘went west,” 
getting out so far that his only neighbors and com- 
panions for two years were the Indians and the 
cowboys. ‘That sort of a life spoiled 
many a young man in those days. It 
was but an experience to young Tyler, 
howeyer, so that he returned to Lllinois, 
neither a sayage nor a cowboy, but to 
became a school teacher in winter and 
a farmer again in spring and summer, 
occupations which he followed for a 
number of years, 

His initiation into the business of 
buying grain took place in 1879, when 
he went into the business in a tentative 
way at a country station. He got on in 
the business, and three years later he 
entered the employ of Pratt & 
large shippers of grain, with offices at 


Co., 


Decatur, with whom he remained on 
a salary for five years, Then he bought 
an interest in their grain business, 


which in 1892 he enlarged by buying 
their country stations, which since that 
time he has operated under the firm 
name of B. 8S. Tyler & Co. These sta- 
tions are located on the Wabash, P. D, 
wil, TD. HW, & P., and I. D. & W. rail- 
roads east and southeast of Decatur, 
with his central office at Decatur. 

Mr. Tyler has always led an active 
life—on the farm as a boy, on the 
frontier in the ’sixties. again as an IIli- 
nois farmer in the ’seventies; but he 
once said his life has been “particularly 
active since he went into the grain 
business.” As a statement of fact, the 
expression is comprehensive enough to 
cover, for the average grain man, a 
multitude of experiences. It may also 
contain rather more than a modicum of 
grim humor. For there have been days 
in the comparatively recent history of 
the grain business in Illinois, when a 
man in the trade had to. ‘step lively,” 
who kept himself honest and his hands 
clean, as Tyler always did, if he would 
keep himself out of the bankrupt court or the poor- 
house. An effort to bring order out of chaos re- 
sulted in the first Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
tion, which undertook to “regulaie” the grain trade 
of the state, and which thus committed “hara-kiri”’ 
in short order. The condition of the business going 
from bad to worse, however, the Association was 


Associa- 
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reorganized on strictly legitimate lines, the initial 
steps to this end being taken at a meeting held at 
Springfield in June, 1894, when thirteen (who will 
believe in the thirteen hoodoo after this?) stanch 
believers in the efficacy, as well as the necessity, 
of organization, met and injected invo the old Illinois 
Association a new life, which has proved stronger 
and more influential than the Association had ever 
had. B.S. Tyler at that meeting was elected secre- 
tary of the rehabilitated organization, an office he 
has filled continuously since; and it is no disparage- 
ment to the other dignitaries of the Association in 
the years since 1894 to say that to the personal 
exertions and influence of B. 8. Tyler is due in large 
measure the growth of the Association and its com- 
manding position in the trade to-day. 

B. S. Tyler certainly has been an ideal executive 
officer. A man of scrupulous business honor and 
integrity, whose werd is as good as his bond, he 
has commanded the confidence of all farmers, deal- 
ers and receivers who have come in contact with 
him; while his spontaneous good nature combines 
with his sincere cordiality and tactfulness to make 
for him personal friends of those who do business 
with him. Furthermore, while he is a man of de- 
cided convictions on all questions, political as well 
as business ones, he is too wise to be stubborn in 
supporting them and too sympathetic not to see and 
admit the merit that may be in the other side and 
politically yield when expediency dictates a minor 
sacrifice for a substantial gain without a surrender 
of the vital principle at stake. In short, Mr. Tyler 
is a practical manager and leader of men, and he 
has given to the Illinois Association an endowment 
of his own personal characteristics of strict honesty 
in all dealings between man and man and a purpose 
to succeed on strictly legitimate lines by methods 
open to the free and rigid inspection and criticism 
of thé most exacting. 


THE. LARGEST PRIMARY GRAIN 
MARKET. 


BHureka, S. D., is said to be the greatest spring 
wheat primary receiving point in the world. Hureka 
is a little town of 2,000 inhabitants in the extreme 
northern central part of the state, and is reached 
by an arm of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
tailway. There is nothing remarkable about 
Bureka, except that it is the center of one of the 
greatest grain-growing sections in the world, but 
on grain-receiving days it is the busiest town of its 
size in all the Northwest, and the scenes there 
enacted are peculiar. 

The country round about for sixty miles to the 
northwest, forty to the westward and an equal 
distance to the east, is largely settled by German- 
Russian farmers, who come to Hureka regularly 
to sell their grain and stock and to buy their sup- 
plies. Therefore, as wheat is the principal crop 
in this section, Eureka has become a very large 
receiving point for wheat from first hands. 

Coming from extreme distances with their loads 
of wheat, the farmers are on the road two days. 
They stay in town over night and start back home 
the following day. Every bushel of wheat that is 
brought into Eureka comes in in this way—in farm- 
ers’ wagons. There are now at Eureka twenty- 
seven grain warehouses and elevators, buying and 
shipping grain, and as each has several buyers 
there are lively times in the streets when wheat 
comes in in any volume. The buyers climb'on the 
wagons, inspect the wheat and make their bids. 
The owner is quite independent. With such com- 
petition margins often get cut pretty thin, and the 

“farmer is the gainer. It is said that the receipts 
of grain at Eureka average upward of 2,000,000 
bushels each year. 


The new Quebee and Lake Huron Railway of 
Canada, whose route is from the mouth of French 
River on Georgian Bay across the Ottawa at Mat- 
tana and St. Maurice at Grandes Piles, to Quebec, 
a distance of 440 miles, traverses a territory that is 
expected to yield a good crop of wheat some of 
these days. The country is a plateau with farm- 
ing lands interspersed with large tracts of forest. 


THE NEW ITASCA ELEVATOR AT | 
SUPERIOR. 


The illustration given below shows the new 
elevator, designed and built by The Barnett & 
Record Company for the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha Railway Company at Itasca 
Docks, near Superior, Wis. In the construction of 
this elevator, although of wood, quite a departure 
was made from the ordinary type of grain elevators. 
The building is 100 feet wide and 280 feet long, and 
has a capacity of 1,800,000 bushels, in bins of various 
sizes, the largest being of about 10,000 bushels’ and 
the smallest of 2,500 bushels’ capacity. 

It has six stands of elevators of 10,000 bushels’ 
capacity for receiving grain; six stands of 12,000 
bushels’ capacity for shipping, and six stands of 
elevators of 10,000 bushels’ capacity for the various 
cleaners. The receiving elevators are located at one 
side of the building, as shown in the engraving, 
with a railway track at either side, one track pass- 
ing through the main elevator in the second bay 
and the other passing ‘through the carway building 
alongside of the elevator. 

The main floor of the elevator is raised some six 
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feet above the ordinary dock level, thereby provid- 
ing ample room in the basement for the accommoda- 
tion of the pits. These pits are made large enough 
to ‘hold a carload, and the graitings are so arranged 
that a train of six cars may be set into the elevator 
and unloaded without uncoupling, the shovels being 
adjustable for different locations, so that a train 
of large or small cars may be accommodated. The 
shipping elevators, of which there are six, are 
located in the center of the building and provided 
with large and deep pits, so that every bin in the 
elevator may be drawn to these elevators, giving 
the full shipping capacity without interfering iu 
the least either with receiving or cleaning. The 
cleaning elevators are located along the opposite 
side of the building from the cleaners and are ar- 
ranged to take the grain from several different 
cleaners to each elevator. All cleaning elevators 
are also provided with scales and garners, so they 
may be used for shipping, if desired. 

For the weighing of grain there are six seis 
of 1,600-bushel Fairbanks Scales, with recording 
beam attachment, located at the six receiving ele- 
vators; also. six sets of 1,400-bushel Fairbanks 
Scales at the shipping elevators, and six sets at the 


cleaning elevators; so that grain passing through the 
cleaners may be weighed into the hius cr may be 
passed directly to the shipping bins from the clean- 
ing elevators. At each stand of elevators is located 
a large garner haying the full capacity of the 
scale, 


For the distribution of grain a complete system 
of spouting is provided, consisting of revolving 
spouts and the Mayo Distributing Spouts. Trans- 
fer belts are also provided in the top of the build- 
ing, so that grain from any one of the receiving 
scales may be dropped onto these belts and trans- 
ferred the entire length of the building and de- 
posited in any bin in the house. 

For the cleaning of grain the building is equipped 
with twelve of the largest size Monitor Grain Clean- 
ers and six of the Monitor No. 9 Oat Clippers. All 
of these machines are equipped with automatic 
sieve cleaning devices and are of the latest type 
of machines. To take care of the screenings from 
the various machines, a line of conveyors is placed 
in the basement, leading to two stands of elevators 
which carry the screenings to the top of the build- 
ing and then to the screenings bins. 

For taking care of the dust which accumulates, 
the building is equipped throughout with a com- 
plete dust collecting system, put in by the Allington 
& Curtis Mfg. Co. This consists of a complete sys- 
tem of sweepers on all of the floors, also a Cyclone 
Dust Collector for each of the various machines, 
these dust collectors being located in the second 


Wis. 


story of the car shed along the side of elevator. 
The ventilation from the Cyclone Dust Collectors 
is into flues leading to the top of the building, so 
that the fine dust, which it is not possible to collect 
in any dust collector, is discharged some ten feet 
above the roof of the elevator. This dust collect- 
ing system extends to the basement of the elevator, 
the suction bein; connected to each one of the pits. 
It is expected in this building that the basements, 
usually the dirty place in an elevator, will be kept 
as clean as any part of the building. By the raising 
of the floor above the dock line, a high and light 
basement is provided, which is floored over with 
cement and provided with sweepers. ‘There is also 
an exhaust fan connected to the various elevator 
heads in the cupola. No pains or expense was 
spared in making this dust collecting system the 
most complete now in use. 

The power house, which is located at the end of 
the building some twenty feet away, is a strictly 
fireproof building, the walls being built of brick, the 
floors of concrete and cement and the roof consist- 
ing of steel trusses and beams covered with book 
tiling. The engine room part is 70x67 feet and the 
boiler room 70x65 feet. In this building is also 
located a bath and toilet room for the use of the 
men employed about the plant. The power plant 
consists of four water tube boilers, having a capac- 
ity of 1,200 horse power, built by Wickes Bros. of 
Saginaw, Mich. The power is supplied by a pair 
of condensing engines having 1,200 horse power 
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capacity, these engines being furnished by the Vilter 
Manufacturing Company. The engine room is also 
equipped with a condenser and two fire pumps of 
1,000 gallons’ capacity, with boiler feed pumps, tank 
pumps, ete. The fire protection consists of a com- 
plete standpipe system through the building, also 
a sprinkler system, which is now being installed 
by the General Fire Extinguisher Company of Chi- 
cago. The electric light plant consists of a 400- 
kilometer generator, coupled direct to a high-speed 
engine, having a capacity of 500 16-candle power 
incandescent lamps, the full number of lamps being 
used to light the building. The building is also pro- 
vided with a complete system of fire alarms, signal 
bells, speaking tubes, telephone, ete, and every 
facility for the dispatch of business, known to mod- 
ern elevator construction, is provided. 

When in full operation the elevator will have a 
capacity to receive and clean, ready for market, 200 
to 250 cars per day of ten hours. It will also have 
4 capacity to ship 182,000 bushels per hour without 
in the least interfering with the receiving capacity. 
The largest boats now on the lakes can be loaded 
at this plant in about two hours. 

This ‘house, which was opened for business on 
April 26 last, is but one of the numerous feats 
of the Barnett & Record Company, haying been 
‘built since October 1, 1899, when the company be- 
gan floating piles out into the bay for the founda- 
tions of the building and for a temporary spur 
track from which to carry on the work. Since 
that date a new peninsula half a mile long has been 
created, and this elevator and its operating tracks 
put upon it—a pretty good ‘“‘all-winter’s job.” 


COLLECTING CROP STATISTICS. 


[From a paper by W. E. Werkheiser, on “How Can 
Our Association Establish and Maintain an Efficient Bu- 
reau on Texas Grain Statistics?’ read at the annual 
meeting of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association at Fort 
Worth, May 15, 1900. | 


Statistics are prosaic and by most men abhorred. 
The crop statistician is an individual whose right 
to the pursuit of happiness is often questioned and 
whose reports are never believed, because the com- 
piling of them is dependent on the co-operation of 
many individuals whose interests are often di- 
ametrically opposed to each other and to a correct 
statistical record, and where proper reports are 
rendered personal interests are frequently jeopar- 
dized. 

For example: On March 1 Mr. A, whose stock of 
oats is 100,000 bushels, purchased the previous 
July at 28 cents (the present market being about 
22 cents with a downward tendency), receives an in- 
quiry from the association’s statistician asking the 
following questions: 

“Ist-How many oats bave you on hand March 
1st? ae : 

“2 What is present acreage as compared with 
last year? 

“3—Condition of crop?’ 

Now Mr. A is a truthful man and he would dis- 
like fo have his neighbors think otherwise; but 
under the circumstances it is difficult for him to 
think of over 37,000 bushels on hand, and so he re- 
ports, ‘acreage greatly reduced; condition of erop 
bad.” 

Now, if Mr. A should happen to be short 50 cars 
of oats when the inquiry reaches him, he might rea- 
son that while he had no oats of his own, he knew 
a man who did, and chances the report of 50 cars 
on hand. 

As a third example: If Mr. A should have no 
oats nor expect to have any before another harvest, 
the chances are he would deposit the inquiry in the 
waste basket and make no reply. Hence the rea- 
son for crop statistics being generally so unreliable. 
It would be as reasonable for a general commanding 
an army to expect victory over the enemy when 
his own soldiers were engaged in fighting each other 
in the face of the opposing forces, as to look for 
satisfactory and reliable grain statistics not based 
on facts and subject. 


The Minnesota Grain Growers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the capitol, St, Paul, on 
June 19-20. 


McREYNOLDS & CO’/S NEW ELE- 
VATOR “A.” 


The accompanying illustration shows the new 
elevator A at One Hundred and Sixth Street and the 
Calumet River, South Chicago, Il., owned by Me- 
Reynolds & Co., Chicago. Work was commenced 
on the elevator last August and the first grain was 
taken into the house in April. 

It is located on the Pennsylvania and on the Chi- 
cago Junction Railroads, giving connections to all 
western roads. It covers a ground space of 250x117 
feet and is 120 feet high to the top of the cupola. 
From the foundation to the top of the bin floor is 
75 feet. The capacity of the elevator is 1,750,000 
bushels embraced in 107 bins varying in capacity 
from 5,000 to 16,000 bushels. ‘There are two tracks 
entering the building, each accommodating six ears. 
The loading and unloading capacity 1s 300 cars of 
grain daily. The capacity for unloading into boats 
is 200,000 bushels daily. : 

There are twelve Clark Power Shovels for un- 
loading cars and grain is conveyed by six elevators 
with capacity of 20,000 bushels per hour each, to the 


house. The cleaner fioor, bin and scale floor are 
also equipped in addition with a system of steam 


pipes. The superintendent of the elevator is Mr. 
J. F. Wendall. The Botsford-Jenks Co. were the 
builders. 


McReynolds & Co., owners of the eleyator, do a 
large receiving and shipping business and the new 
elevator A is in addition to their elevator B at corner 
of Wood and Rebecca Streets, Chicago, and an ele- 
vator each at St. Louis and Kansas City. The firm 
is composed of Geo. S. McReynolds, president; J. H. 
Botsford, vice-president; IF. A. Rhea, secretary- 
treasurer, and Fred H. Babcock, manager. 


WIDENING THE CHICAGO RIVER. 


The trustees of the Chicago Drainage Canal will 
widen the Chicago River to a uniform width of 200 
feet, from its mouth to the entrance to the drainage 
canal, and will give it a depth of thirty feet. This 
work is necessary to provide for the legal flow of 
water and protect Chicago shipping. Plans have 
already been adopted for widening the river from 
Twelfth Street to the canal, and the necessary prop- 
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top of the bin floor, where there are twelve Howe 
Hopper Scales, with capacity of 70,000 pounds each, 
waiting to receive it. From the scales it is taken 
by belt conveyors, and six trippers distribute it to 
any of the various bins. 

The clipping and cleaning machinery is located 
in a roem especially arranged for it and consists 
of four Invincible Clippers with a capacity of 400 
bushels an hour each, one large Invincible Cleaner 
with capacity of 12,000 bushels an hour. ‘There is a 
garner for each clipper, into which grain is con- 
veyed directly from the scales. Cleaned and clipped 
grain is taken by belt conveyor to the bins. 

All the power transmission and heavy machinery, 
shafting, pulleys, etc., was furnished by the Dodge 
Mfg. Co. The shovels, conveyors, trippers, buckets, 
ete., were supplied by Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co. 
The iron work, including the corrugated iron siding 
and roofing, was furnished by the Kenwood Bridge 
Co. The elevator is equipped with Day’s Dust Col- 
lectors and all power transmission is by Ajax Rope. 

The engine room is of brick and is furnished with 
a 500-horse power Vilter Corliss Kngine, manufac- 
tured by the Vilter Mfg. Co., and two 500-horse 
power boilers, made by S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co. 
In this room are also located a Roth Dynamo, which 
furnishes a system of 95 lights, and the engine for 
running the same made by the Troy Engine & Ma- 
chine Co. As fire protection, the elevator is equipped 
with chemical fire extinguishers and 24 barrels of 
water distributed at various points throughout the 


erty will be acquired by condemnation. The route 
chosen will be as nearly straight as possible, with- 
out regard to present property interests. The re- 
constructed river bed will cut off fifteen feet from 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad Hlevator at Tweuty- 
second Street; 40 feet from the Chicago Terminal 
Hlevator near Twelfth Street, and 50 feet from the 
Union Elevator near Twelfth Street. The cost of 
doing the work south of Twelfth Street will be 
about $500,000. Plans for widening the river from 
its mouth to Twelfth Street are now under con- 
sideration. When the work is completed the neces- 
sary volume of water can be passed from Lake 
Michigan through the river into the canal without 
maintaining a current that will be dangerous to 
shipping. 


The Rock Island Road hauled into Chicago on 
May 24 twenty cars of corn, contributed by Ixan- 
sas to the India Relief Committee. The Kock 
Island contributed the haulage and turned the stuff 
over to the Lake Shore and Peansylvania roads to 
be carried to the seaboard. 

State Grain Inspector Wright of Washington re- 
ports the number of cars of grain, including wheat, 
oats and barley, inspected at Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane during 1899 and preyious years ag follows: 


Year. Seattle. Tacoma. Spokane, 
[SQGR rac es san ce SOOT 6,770 1,854 
LEDS tae tates lalallala) hater at 4,041 9,672 1,967 
MBO Tie so ceiares.cletars <isverreid SRVOOT 8,480 1,588 
SH) AO eicIe ae CODD PRATER ie 6,424 2,717 2,971 
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TEN-THOUSAND-BUSHEL CORN 
AND WHEAT ELEVATOR. 


The illustrations here given are of a 10,000-bushel 
elevator for the storage of corn and wheat. The 
house is thirty feet square, with an engine, boiler 
and cob house twenty feet square. The foundation 
walls are of brick twenty-one inches thick at the 
base, resting on stone footings, and sixteen inches 
thick at the top, covered with a stone cap. The 
foundations of the boiler and engine house are 13- 
inch brick walls, with a 4-inch fire wall between it 
and the elevator. There is also a 9-inch partition 
wall, separating the cob room from the boiler room. 

The basement is ten feet high to the working floor. 
This floor is on a level with the dump and car floors. 
It is twenty-four feet six inches from working floor 
to the top of bins. There are seven bins in all, 


grain is drawn from these cleaners by turnheads 
and distributed to the bins. There is a 200-bushel 
hopper scales for shipping to cars, with a catch 
bin above. The power required is a ftwenty-horse 
power engine and twenty-five-horse power boiler. 

This elevator will make a very convenient and 
cheap plant for those desiring such a house of this 
size. Estimates will be furnished by the designer, 
Austin B. Hayes, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW RULE AS TO SAMPLES 
ASKED FOR. 


The following is a copy of a circular addressed 
by W. R. Mumford & Co., commission merchants 


of Chicago, to C. W. Buckley, chairman of the 
committee on rules of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


The subject matter, it will be seen, is of much ! 


Cajoacity 


| 


“If the markets are up, buyers generally ask 
for a discount; on the other hand, if the markets 
are at all easy, and the buyer can replace grain 
bought at a slight discount, he will eancel the pur- 
chase, thereby forcing you to resell it at less money 
and report same accordingly to your customer. 

“On the other hand, it also frequently happens 
that the grain in the car is of a much better quality 
than the sample furnished by the receiver’s agent. 
In this case the sale is a poor one, and the country 
shipper is, of course, very much dissatisfied with 
the sale made. he buyer, of course, in this event, 
retains the car and says nothing, as he is the gainer 
by the grain turning out better than bought. Com- 
paring the samples that are returned to us by 
buyers with those received by us from resamplers, 
it looks very much as though the receiver’s agent 
was lax in securing his samples. We, as receivers 
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SECTIONAL ELEVATION VIEWS OF 10,000-BUSHEL CORN AND WHEAT ELEVATOR. 


each measuring nine feet four inches square inside; 
built of 2x8-inch, 2x6-inch and 2x4-ineh cribbing. 


Four bins are for storage and three for exchange | 


purposes, directly 
is 18x80 feet, and 
the plate. 
and 2x6-inch studding, with a 4-foot pitch to roof. 

The grain is received from the wagons by a dump. 
This dump has a swing door in the sink underneath, 
separating the corn and wheat sinks. The corn 
is fed to the sheller by means of a Marquis Har 
Corn Feeder, while the wheat is drawn from the 
sink by spout direct to the elevator boot. The corn 
and wheat are received from cars by drag and con- 
veyor to the elevator boots. The corn feeder, drag 
and conveyor are all driven by lnk belt and haye 
clutch sprockets for starting and stopping at will. 

The sheller is a No. 2% Western Corn Sheller, 
with a cleaner of the same size, the capacity of each 
being 400 to 500 bushels per hour. The wheat 
cleaner is a No. 3 Invincible Double Receiving Sepa- 
rator, with a capacity of 300 bushels per hour, The 


over the driveway. The cupola 
eighteen feet six inches high to 


It is built of GxG-inch framing timbers |! 


more interest to country shippers than the rules 
of the Board ordinarily are: 

“We as receivers and shippers, beg to lay be- 
fore you and your bLonorable committee the urgent 
request that you formulate and haye adopted a 
rule placing the receiver’s agent under the control 
of the Board of Trade as the official samplers, 
thereby making their samples official and them 
responsible for errors in sampling, the same as the 
official samplers are now. 

“It is a common occurrence to find a sufficient 
difference in quality between the receiver’s and 
the official sampler’s samples to permit buyer of 
the grain, if sample is not up, to either cancel the 
purchase or insist upon a reduction in the price, 
thereby forcing the commission man to re-report 
the car to his country customer, causing trouble 
by doing so. In many cases it is impossible to 
explain with any degree of satisfaction why this 
discount is made, as the country shipper naturally 
asks why he did not receive the correct sample in 
the first place. 


and shippers, would prefer to know that the sam- 
ples of the cars they represent are official; as buy- 
ers, we do not want to throw cars back; nor as 
receivers do we want to have cars thrown back 
on us. 

“We voice the sentiments of nearly all, if not 
quite all, the receiving houses on the floor, in this 
petition to you, and sincerely hope your committee 
will take the matter up promptly and comply with 
our request.” 


The grain scoopers at Buffalo seem to be well 
satisfied with the present system of handling grain 
there. During the four weeks following the open- 
ing of navigation for this season, there were ele- 
vated 23,000,000 bushels of grain. The average nuin- 
ber of men working during the four weeks was 1,000, 
and the payroll amounted to $46,000. In other 
words, each man received $46, or $11.50 a week, with 
his Sundays off, and he secured his pay in cash as 
soon as due, with no rake-offs by saloon keepers or 
by the contractor’s dummies on the payroll. 
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MONTREAL SYNDICATE ELEVA- 
TORS. 


The committee of the Montreal Harbor Board, 
who went to Duluth and Minneapolis to investigate 
the plan of building big elevators in sections, so to 
speak, composed of a working house with storage 
annex connected by grain conveyors, reported at 
Montreal on May 14, as pleased with that system, 
and recommended to the Board that the commis- 
sioners give their sanction to this part of the Con- 
ners Syndicate plan and “require the Syndicate to 
proceed with all possible dispatch with the con- 


concrete floors, inclosing walls of brick and the 
entire superstructure to be built of steel concrete 
and terra cotta tile, the bins only being of wood. 
There will be six conveyor galleries, leading from 
the eleyator across to the dock front, above the top 
of the warehouse, for loading in the ocean-going 
vessels and a large belt conveyor leading down the 
entire length of the property for carrying grain from 
these six cross conveyors to the north end of the 
warehouse and so arranged that grain may be dis- 
charged at any point for loading ocean-going yes- 
sels lying alongside the warehouse at this point. 
“The grain storage house will consist of a 2.090,000 


Plan Of Cupalo. 


Plan. Of Bins. 


DETAIL PLANS FOR 10,000-BUSHEL ELEVATOR FOR CORN AND WHEAT, 


struction of the 1,000,000-bushel working house for | bushels fireproof storage, either steel econerete or 


which plans have been submitted,’ and to furnish 
full plans and specifications for the 2,000,000-bushel 
grain storage annex, freight warehouse, ete. 

On May 27 the plans for ali the buildings on 
Windmill Point, as prepared by the Barnett & 
Record Company of Minneapolis, were submitted 
to the Board for their approval. The plans are de- 
scribed as follows: 

“A grain elevator of composite construction of 
1,000,000 bushels’ capacity, located along the canal 
basin, the south end of the elevator coming even 
with the south end of the canal basin. A space of 
°4 feet in width will be left along the basin bde- 
tween the basin and the elevator for the movable 
marine towers. This building will consist of con- 
erete and pile foundations, with steel substruction, 


tile construction of the most modern type. The 
grain for storage will be taken from the working 
elevator through a conveyor tunnel, above the top 
of the one-story warehouse. It will be earried to 
the top of the storage bins in the storage house by 
a large elevator, where it will be discharged by a 
series of conveyors distributing it to the various 
bins. The grain will be returned from the storage 
house for shipment in a series of conveyors located 
under the bin bottoms running crosswise of the 
building and discharging into a large conveyor belt, 
located in the same belt tunnel in which the out- 
going conveyor is located. These conveyors will be 
so arranged that they can be operated at the same 
time. The storage house will be constructed of 
absolutely fireproof material. 


“4 warehouse will be constructed for the handling 
of package freight adjoining the north end of the 
elevator along the basin, 272 feet in length. This 
warehouse will be one story in height and will 
only be used for conveying of package freight from 
the canal boat lying in the canal basin to the ocean 
yessel lying on the opposite side of the pier. There 
will also be a two-story warehouse extending from 
the south end of the elevator, the entire length of 
the property. It is to be what is known as a slow- 
burning building of heavy timber construction.” 

The Board at once approved the plans, which ac- 
tion was referred to Ottawa for the approyai of the 
ministry before the work of construction can pro- 
ceed. This has been obtained. 


A BOARD OF TRADE FOR DES 
MOINES. 


A movement has been started among the grain 
men at Des Moines, Ia., to establish a local board 
of trade. It is proposed to secure a centrally lo- 
cated building for offices and assembly lall for all 
the grain dealers in the city and to make this the 
center of the Des Moines grain trade. Including 
the line houses, there are a score or more of grain 
men in active business in Des Moines, and includ- 
ing freight and coal men it is believed that about 
fifty offices could ‘be rented. There are many mat- 
ters of common interest that would seem to call 
for the organization of a board of trade at Des 
Moines in the near future. 


EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The American “Grain Exporters’ Association has 
been incorporated at St. Louis. 'This movement was 
referred to in the May numberof the “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade.” Since that publication, 
however, it has been decided to make the associa- 
tion national in scope instead of confining it to ex- 
porters via the Gulf ports. The officers of the as- 
sociation are: William J. Orthwein, president; 
William Stuede, secretary; Fred C. Orthwein, treas- 
urer. Grain exporters of Chicago, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, the Gulf ports, etc., are members. 

The object of the association is to consolidate 
the influence of the trade upon a readjustment of 
export conditions upon terms of sale, insurance, 
ete. The American exporters will sell on terms 
that shall mean that the condition of the grain is 
guaranteed to be good on arrival at Huropean ports 
if shipped from Gulf ports, while if shipped from 
Atlantic ports the certificate of inspection at the 
loading-out elevator shall be final. The American 
exporters also object to the current practice abroad 
of referring all disputes to the London Corn Ex- 
change or to associations of English or Continental 
importers whose. findings shall be the basis of all 
settlements. 


SOUTH CHICAGO STILL GROWING. 


South Chicago has now twelve grain elevators, of 
which three are new for this season; and since the 
sailing of the spring fleet from Chicago lake ship- 
ments have been heavier from South Chicago than 
from the city proper. 

The completion of a new slip by the Rock Island 
at South Chicago, which for the present will he 
used for receiving the season’s supply of ties, 
hitherto unloaded at Sixteenth Street, marks the 
transfer of another line of business from the Chi- 
eago to Calumet River, and gives color to Capt. 
James S. Dunham’s opinion that unless Chicago 
River is deepened and the roadstead widened to 
minimize the effect of the new drainage canal cur- 
rent, Chicago’s grain trade will be transferred either 
to South Chicago or to other lake ports. The ton- 
nage and therefore the depth of lake ships has 
increased so rapidly that the new lake poats of the 
first class drawing from nineteen to twenty-six feet 
are no longer able to enter Chicago River at all 
above La Salle Street. The transfer to South Chi- 
cago is one in name rather than fact; but the deep- 
ening of such harbors as Waukegan, Racine and 
Kenosha, with their railway connections, might in- 
flict not a little injury to Chicago’s business in 
grain. 
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THE NEW COLORADO GRAIN 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Colerado Grain Dealers’ Association was or- 
ganized at. Denver May 29. Nearly all the promi- 
nent grain dealers in Colorado, besides many repre- 
sentatives ef flour mills, elevators, and wholesale 
city warehouses attended the first meeting at the 
Palace Hotel. The organization is intended to take 
in everybody in the state who deals in grain in any 
way, and thus concentrate the entire grain buy- 
ing interest. This movement has been in anticipa- 
tion for some time and is now brought to a focus 
by the large crop of grain that is expected in 
Colorado and the West this year. 

The object of the Colorado Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation is to protect the buyer in every possible 
way. All minor details in the handling of grain 
will be looked after. ‘Warehouse charges and com- 
missions will be regulated, and the handling of 
grain will be facilitated in every possible way. 
The matter of freight rates will receive the atten- 
tion of the Association. It is claimed that the 
present rates shut the Colorado dealer out of a 
large territory in Texas, Arizona and New Mexico 
which should be tributary to Colorado. The object 
is to facilitate getting grain in, much as the jobbers’ 
association secures rates to get goods out. 

‘At the initial meeting of the Association the fol- 
lowing directors were chosen: J. K. Mullen, es ob 
Struby, Charles Seldomridge, A. M. McClelland, 
George Ady, J. L. Barr and J. McBride. The deal- 
ers named represent Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo. The board of directors were empowered to 
prepare a constitution and by-laws and report at a 
future meeting. 


CANADIAN INSPECTION LAW. 


The Canadian Parliament has passed a law pro- 
viding that American grain in transit through 
Canada to Great Britain or other foreign countries 
shall, “when required,” be inspected, and certificates 
granted therefor “based on. standard samples of 
such grain furnished to inspectors by the depart- 
ment of inland reyenue, and the said standards 
shall be established by the board of examiners of 
board of trade for the district wherein such inspec- 
tion takes place, and shall be known as the stand- 
ards for United States grain of the said district. 
Every certificate relating to such grain shall state 
that it is of United States production, and that the 
grade mentioned is that of the board of examiners 
of the board of trade of the district wherein the 
inspection takes place.” 

Grain from Toronto to Montreal being now in- 
spected at both cities, Toronto asked Montreal Corn 
Exchange Association, as well as the railway au- 
thorities, to accept its inspeczion certificates for 
warehousing purposes at Montreal in order to abol- 
ish one inspection. However the Corn Exchange 
might desire to favor Toronto, the Canadian Paciic 
and Grand Trunk lines say that compliance with 
the request is impossible, as it would necessitate 
practically duplicating the number of bins necessary 
to hold the grain, of which there were now sixty- 
one grades. The Corn Exchange’s committee, to 
whom the matter was referred; realizing the impos- 
sibility of providing so many bins, in a letter of 
reply to the railway companies expressed the 
opinion that “the place where the car is unloaded 
is the place for inspection; that it stands to reason 
he grain must be inspected when it goes into the 
elevator; and that, in view of these facts, the 
Toronto inspection for grain coming to Montreal is 
: apparently unnecessary.” ‘The ‘Toronto dealers con- 
tinue to protest, however, against the double in- 
spection and on May 28 the Grain Section of the 
Toronto Board of Trade adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved, That the secretary be requested to 
reply, pointing out that the standards for inspee- 
tion of grain used by every inspector are exactly 
alike; also that if it was found desirable to keep 
eastern and western inspection separate, the volume 
of certain kinds of grain shipped would be found 
to be large enough to fill bins set apart without in 
any way embarrassing the elevators. Also, that in 


the request now made the Ontario shippers ask 
what is found to work quite satisfactority where 
grain is consigned to St. John, New York or Bos- 
ton. 

“The shippers in Ontario feel that they are en- 
titled to the same consideration in the keeping of 
Ontario grain separate as has beex accorded~ to 
Manitoba interests in the inspection of the mixing 
of their grain with that of any other section. 

“It is earnestly hoped that the railways will grant 
what is considered right and reascnable as a matter 
of good business without appeal to Parliament.” 

A general inspection law is now before the Cana- 
dian Parliament as a part of the revision of the 
warehouse law of the Dominion based on the late 
report of the Warehouse Commission. 


E. E. HUNTER. 


E. E. Hunter, representing the 8. Howes Company 
of Silver Creek, N. Y., has had rather a longer busi- 
ness experience than the average man born as late 
as 1861. Born at Caledonia, Ill., he went with his 
parents to Cairo, where in the year 1868 he had the 
misfortune to lose his father and to pe forced to 
leave school, where he had but fairly started be- 


E. E. HUNTER. 


yond the a b € stage, and go to work to do his share 
to sustain the family. Even at this early age, when 
the realities of life seldom impress themselves on 
the childish mind, he had a true realizing sense of 
his situation and bravely faced it with the purpose 
of making the best of it. He worked, as such a 
boy might, in various small stores in Cairo, going to 
night school meantime, until 1871, when he got a 
place in the local office of the St. L., I. M. & 8. R. R. 
Co., which had then just completed a branch road 
to the Mississippi River. 

He remained in this office for three years and 
then went into the mill of Charles Galigher & Son, 
who operated at Cairo one of the most noted mills of 
that period. This was in 1874, and he remained at 
this mill until 1880, when he “struck out” for him- 
self, spending the next ten years in various mills, as 
head miller, operating plants of all sizes up to ex- 
ceeding 200 barrels daily. 

His last position as head miller was at Jackson, 
Mo., in a 200-barrel mill. He left this position to 
take a place offered him by the Todds & Stanley 
Mill Furnishing Company of St. Louis, as expert 
miller. He started mills for this company for eight 
years, and it stands to his credit that he never failed 
to fill the guarantee made by his company. He 
made, during these years, many friends among 
millers, and during the last four years he was with 
the company he sold a number of mills, which are 
still in operation and doing good work. 

In 1898 he went to Old Mexico, but was taken sick 
with a serious attack of Mexican fever. He re- 
mained in Mexico for nine months and then returned 


to the United States, having in the meantime fully 
recovered his health. 


MEETING OF EASTERN INDIANA 
GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


A number of millers and grain dealers of Dela- 
ware, Madison, Henry and Randolph counties, In- 
diana, met at the office of Wellington Milling Com- 
pany’s mill at Anderson, Ind., on May 17, to discuss 
the question of loaning bags to farmers and to de- 
vise ways to have the custom abolished. 

There were present George Andis and Paul 
Hagen, Fortville; L. S. Sparks, Selma; J. K. Slack, 
Muncie; O. C. Shetterly, Lapel; G. W. Dick, Hagers- 
town; Walter H. Aiman, Pendleton; Dayid Com 
mack, Muncie; Oliver Joy, St. Marys; Charles BE. 
Maloney, Yorktown; J. H. Andrews, Muncie; A. M. 
Wellington and J. L. Schalk, Anderson; W. Hibbits, 
Muncie; C. 8S. Miller, Elwood; J. A. Mouch, Moore- 
land. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
David Commack and minutes were taken by Secre- 
tary J. K. Slack. 

The following agreement was prepared and signed 
by those present: 

We, the undersigned of Delaware, Madison, Henry 
and Randolph counties, Indiana, hereby agree that 
on and after June 1, 1900, we will not give, rent or 
loan for the purpose of hauling grain to our places 
of business, bags of any description; also that on vor 
before July 1 we will dispose of our surplus stock 
of bags now on hand, by sale to farmers or other- 
wise, and that we will under no circumstances buy 
bags of any description from ihe public at large. 
We hereby agree to pay to the treasurer of this As- 
sociation $25 for each violation of the above agree- 
ment. 

W. Hibbits moved that the secretary be instructed. 
to prepare suitable printed cards bearing the sub- 
stance of the agreement and should send one to. 
every dealer in the Association, who should hang it 
in a conspicuous place at his place of business; the 
cards to contain also the names of the signers. 

Mr. Joy moved to amend the inotion by provid- 
ing that the cards should be made out by counties. 
and that the card for any one county should con- 
tain only the names of the dealers in that county. 
The motion was carried as amended. 

An adjournment was taken to meet in two weeks 
at the Bundy House, Neweastle, Ind. 

At the meeting at Newcastle committees were 
appointed to reorganize the Association under the 
rules of the National Association, and adjournment 
was taken, to meet two weeks later at Muncie. 


NEW MICHIGAN CENTRAL ELE- 
VATOR AT TOLEDO. 


The Michigan Central Railroad Company is build- 
ing a 500,000-bushel grain elevator at Toledo, Ohio, 
at a point in the railroad yards near the Clover 
Leaf tracks. The new structure will be of steel 
and as near fireproof as an-elevator can be made. 
The contractors are. Stewart & Co. of St. Louis, 
and the work is being pushed as rapidly as possi- 
ble. The elevator is designed for a rapid-transfer 
warehouse, to facilitate ‘the transfer of grain be- 
tween the Michigan Central and the Wabash, 
Clover Leaf and C., H. & D. railroads. It wilk 
have all the newest and most improved machinery- 
for rapid work. 


INDIAN TERRITORY DEALERS 
ORGANIZE. 


The grain dealers of Indian Territory met on: 
June 4 and organized an association with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, E. N. Ratcliff of Vinita; 
vice-president, ‘D. E. Kirkpatrick of Claremore; 
secretary, W. J. Strange of Chelsea; treasurer,. 
W. W. England of Afton. ‘ 

The Territory dealers complain of unfair freight 
rates and unfair inspection at destination points. - 


Duluth is the second largest, if not the largest,. 
home port for vessels on the lakes. The number 
enrolled there is 272. 
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TEXAS GRAIN DEALERS’ 
CIATION. 


The second annual meeting of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held at Fort Worth on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 15 and 16. At 11 
o'clock on Tuesday morning an informal session 
was held, at which Mayor Powell cordially wel- 
comed the dealers to Fort Worth, to which welcome 
President J. P. Harrison, who first saw Fort Worth 
in 1879, when he rode into town on the Weatherford 
stage, accompanied by an armed guard to protect 
it from the Indians, replied with characteristic grace 
and geniality. 

The regular ‘business session began at 2 o’clock 
p. m., when about one hundred members were pres- 
ent. The first business was the reading of Presi- 
dent Harrison’s annual address, the salient features 
of which are as follows. Having referred to certain 
matters of personal discord growing out of the 
previous annual meeting and their moral influence, 
Mr. Harrison continued: 


ASSO- 


We might, in a measure, be said to have retrograded, 
while we should have advanced. he reason we have 
uot done so, tersely put, is because of the division of 
sentiment as to values which arose at the commence- 
ment of the last buying season. ‘The view to have 
actuated the bull was directly opposed to the motive 
which actuated the bear. With such rabid differences 
of opinion, 2 community of interest was most difficult. 
What was good for the bull was poison for the bear. 
In consequence, divided as we were, there could be 
no concert of action. The bull sought to obstruct 
any movement calculated to benefit the bear, and vice 
versa. It would seem that each man held individual 
interest to be of greater value than that of the general 
good; and any movement calculated to be of value to 
the general interest receiyed each member’s opposition 
if it clashed with his own. That is why no more has 
been accomplished the past year. Remember that. 

As for what has been accomplished, in spite of ob- 
struction, you will also do well to remember that it is 
one hundred times more than we might have hoped to 
attain without concerted effort. Let that speak for 
perpetuating this Association. 

Briefly anticipating the several reports, we find that 
the arbitration committee has investigated and passed 
upon some 53 cases, including some $3,000 differences, 
wherein disputants had failed of settlement between 
themselves. We may always anticipate such differ- 
ences with conditions as they were this past sexson. 

From the books of the treasurer it is found that the 
total expenses of the meetings of the arbitration com- 
mittee for the past year amounted to $142.25. Of the 
5& cases passed upon, at least 380 might have found 
their way to the courts for adjudication but for the 
arbitration feature of this Association. The cost of 
litigation would more than ‘have trebled the expenses 
incurred by the arbitration committee for the entire 
year past. But the most valuable feature of this arbi- 
tration work is the fact that the justice of each claim 
is passed upon by men thoroughly conversant with the 
principles of the business in which we are engaged. 1 
assert without fear of sustained contradiction that 
there is more equity in a decision of such men in the 
trial of a case involving the fine points of this business 
than could be had from the most learned jurists this 
land affords, provided those gentlemen knew nothing 
of the ins and outs of this business. Another feature 
to speak eloquently for the desirability of our arbi- 
tration is the fact that every dispute between grain 
men, or men of other business, for that matter, where 
resort to the courts is had, tends to discredit the busi- 
ness in each community where such recourse is sought. 
So much for the value of arbitration. 


The committee work was then referred to briefly. 
That on transportation was very important, yet its 
work was only of relative permanent value for 
obvious reasons, partly because of the nature of the 
questions at issue and partly because of adverse per- 
sonal influences emanating from members of the 
Association itself: “How may we expect to get 
better rates ever, if the interests of the few must 
interpose to clash with that of the many who seek 
such rates?” Mr. Harrison asked. Referring in 
passing to the so-called “persecution of the rail- 
ways” by the Association, ‘he continues: 


Now it would seem to me that there is other and 
better work for this Association to do than to arbitrate 
claims (which is excellent so far as it goes) and apply 
for rates that we seldom get. ‘To the end that a 
plan of work for the Association to pursue for the en- 
suing year may be outlined, and for the betterment of 
certain existing regulations, I would respectfully sub- 
mit the following recommendations: 

Transportation Committee.—I would recommend that 
henceforth there be no fixed transportation committee; 
that the executive committee look after and be the 
judge as to when it is necessary to send a representa- 
tion before the railroad people; that it then be within 
the province and discretion of that committee as to 
what number of men, and who, shall be sent. . . . 

The Arbitration Committee.—I*or the sake of ex- 
pedieney and economy, I would recommend that this 
committee be composed of three members only, the 
three and no less to constitute a quorum. The adyan- 
tages of such a change would be many. There would 
be much less cost in assembling the committee for each 
hearing. There is no reason why the decisions of 
three unbiased and experienced men should contain less 


equity than a decision where the case had been tried 
before five judges of like experience and uprightness. 
Three men could decide a case quicker than if the 
opinions of each member of a committee of five had to 
be argued. This would not only expedite, but would 
facilitate the work of this committee. In the event of 
the disqualification for the trial of any case of any one 
or more members of this committee of three, the con- 
stitution already gives the executive power to appoint 
from a membership a sufficient number of men to com- 
plete the regular quota. With only three members 
comprising this committee, each would feel it more in- 
cumbent upon himself to be present at each hearing. 
I believe such a change deseryes your indorsement, and 
hope it may receive it. I would recommend that our 
coustitution be amended to read that this committee 
be composed of three members only, and the three be 
appointed by the executive committee. 

Bureau of Statistics —This is a feature that can no 
longer be ignored by this Association. [t is absolutely 
essential that we annually secure accurate statistics 
pertaining to the grain of the state, else we can never 
conduct business intelligently. ‘he thing to astonish 
me is the fact that this matter of statistics had not 
been taken up years ago. Doubtless the reason it was 
not is due to the fact that we were not organized. Per- 
mit your minds te revert to the way we have con- 
ducted business in the past. Hach deaier may have 
had some vague idea as to crop prospects, acreage, ete., 
in his immediate section; but as an example, I will 
venture the assertion that there is not a dealer present 
who carn come within a million bushels in a guess as 
to the state’s total yield of either corn, oats or wheat, 
of the late chop.) — o . 

I have for several weeks past been engaged in cor- 
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respondence with the state department of agriculture, 
insurance, statistics, ete., at Austin. This correspond- 
ence early elicited the statement from Commissioner 
Johnson that his department had gathered no crop 
statistics of the nature we desire for the last five 
years, for the most excellent reason that not one 
penny had beer appropriated during that time to cover 
the expenses of such work. I would urgently recom- 
mend that this Association at this meeting take the 
first steps toward memorializing the next legislature. 
asking that sufficient money be appropriated to cover 
the expense of- annually procuring, tabulating and dis- 
seminating within the state accurate statistics pertain- 
ing to the acreage, yield, ete., of all agricultural and 
farm prodwets.. 2 + 

Independent of the state, I would in addition urge 
that this Association at once inaugurate a bureau of 
statistics of its own. . . . Irrespective of what our 
petition to the next legislature may result in, we de- 
sire this independent bureau for a number of reasons. 
Two are quite sufficient to justify its inauguration. 

lrirst, it would give us a check in verifyng the ac- 
curacy of the state bureau’s reports, provided the state 
bureau is revived—and if not, we shall need our own 
bureau no less. And, second, our bureau could act 
when it chose in making inquiries or collecting certain 
statistics of perhaps less immediate value to the public 
at large than to our membership. I believe the Asso- 
ciation will block its own progress by failing to at once 
put this statistics feature upon a permanent footing. 

In conclusion, I will refer briefly to one topic upon 
which will depend the destiny of Texas grain trade-— 
an improvement in the quality of our grain. We must 
extend the demand for our several commodities. By 
that, Texas grain must either stand or fall. Shall we, 
er shall we not, improve the quality of our grains? 
The gentleman who has prepared the paper which is 
presently to be read on this subject ‘has done so at 
wy earnest solicitation. In his correspondence with 
me for the past several months relative to topics affect- 
ing the grain trade, he has shown such interest in this 
matter of improved harvesting that I insisted upon his 
paper of to-day and would take no refusal. 


The report of Secretary Crenshaw followed. It 


was in part as follows: 


My report, at our last annual meeting, gave our mem- 
bership enrollment, at that time, as 113. Since then 
we have enrolled forty-four new members, suspended 
four for non-payment of dues and lost five by with- 
crawals, leaving our present membership 148. 

There has been distributed from my office, the past 
year, nearly 2,000 copies of our membership list, thus 
earrying the name of every member into the business 
otfice of nearly 2,000 buyers and dealers. This may 
account for inquiries and orders from parties you neyer 
heard of and did not know were in business until you 
became a member of this Association. eee 

Our Association, through organized effort, secured a 
reduction of $3 per car in the stop charge on corm 
shelled in transit. Our best estimates show the saving 
on this item alone to amount to more than $6,000 dur- 
ing the past season. Again, by organized effort our 
Association secured the application of corn rates to 
oat shipments within the state. This made a saving 
of 2% cents per 100 pounds or $8 per car on oats 
shipped within the limits of Texas. Taking, as has 
been estimated, 4,000 cars of oats shipped within the 
state the past season, and this item figures out a saying 
of $32,000; but to be strictly within the limits of con- 
servatism, suppose we reduce this estimate to 2,500 
instead of 4,000 cars and then we have a saving of 
$20,000. So on the two items of corn and oats, the 
Association has saved to the grain interests of Texas 


more than $26,000 in one year. Does that look like 
doing nothing substantial for the benefit of mem- 


bers? cae 

As you are aware, on April 25 I mailed out 200 cir- 
cular letters asking information as to present acreage 
in wheat, corn and oats, and requested that replies be 
mailed to me May 1, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
It was my purpose to have this information tabulated 
for this meeting, but as I have received only fifty-seven 
replies, it was impossible to make any satisfactory 
tabulated statement, 

Our arbitration committee has adjusted fifty-three 
ciaims, involving more than $2,500 since our last re- 
pert. With but two exceptions, settlements ‘have been 
made according to the awards of the arbitration com- 
mittee. These two exceptions suggest the importance 
of such an amendment to our constitution as will make 
any refusal to respect the findings of the arbitration 
committee operate as a forfeiture of membership in the 
Association, else in time the valuable work of this com- 
inittee will become ineffectual. 

Gur collections on dues the past year have in the 
main been satisfactory, with the exception that in 
most cases remittances are made by local cheeks, which 
are discounted by Fort Worth banks. Some of our 
members get a little pressed for money sometimes and 
wait for me to make drafts on them. 

Our treasurer’s report shows a balance on hand of 
$226.36, and there is now delinquent on dues to June 
1, $208.05. 

Our business relations with the port of Galveston 
kave continued very pleasant and satisfactory. ‘here 
bayve been only one or two coniplaints the past year, 
relative to shipments through that port, and they were 
made under a misconception of the facts by parties 
who bad never taken the time to visit Galvesten and 
investigate for themselyes the methods of handling 
grain there. In this connection I wish to say that L 
have a standing proposition from the Galveston Wharf 
Company that they will pay the wages and expenses 
of any shipper who will visit Galveston and succeed 
in proving their grain department at fault for any in- 
justice in weight, grade or charges. . .. . 

There has been and is yet some little friction with the 


railroad people, which appears to haye given some 
members nightmare, causing them to dream dreams 


and see visions of impending ruin. You should keep 
cool and bear in mind that railroad people are men, 
like the balance of us; and when you expect them to 
give up more than $26,000 in one year without a yigor- 
ous kick, you make an effort to clothe them with char- 
acteristics not common to mankind in this age of the 
world’s history. While they ave men like ourselves, 
who have a common disinclination to giving up any 
more good things than they have to, still we have faith 
in their business ability and fairness and feel that a 
satisfactory rate adjustment can and will be made 
in due time. The adjustment of rate matters in Texas 
is a much larger contract than many are inclined to 
suppose, and will take time, patience, and persistent 
work with much care and good judgment. 

Give no heed to ghost stories about the officers of 


the Association striving to oppress the railroads. 
Rather bear in mind that the railroads have fairly 
demonstrated, more than once, their ability to take 


eare of themselves, and it will be better for shippers 
to give diligence to their own welfare and to see that 
their officers use all fair and legitimate means to pre~ 
vent discriminations in rates. In the election of these 
officers for the Association, care should be exercised 
to select competent, fair-minded men, and then give 
them earnest, hearty co-operation and support, trusting 
their conservative judgment to so conduct the affairs 
of the Association as to bring the greatest good to the 
gzeatest number. 


The treasurer’s report showed receipts from all 
sources, including $519.75 cash on hand at begin- 
ning of account, $2,847.30, and cash expenditures of 
$2,620.94, leaving $226.36 on ‘hand at date of report. 

A paper was then read by W. W. Andrews, on 


the need of better methods of harvesting Texas 
grain. Referring to the poor condition of grain 


of last crop, as it reached market, he said that deal- 
ers should insist on better harvesting methods and 
should discourage the marketing of poor and dirty 
grain—that the poor quality of Texas oats had dis- 
‘gusted the Southeastern customer, and Texas was 
in danger of losing its trade. The remedy for this, 
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he said, was to consult the wishes of customers 
and to absolutely decline to handle unmerchantable 
grain. He urged the preparation of a paper on 
petter harvesting, and its publication in every daily 
and weekly paper in the grain belt. 

W. B. Harrison of McKinney and E. H. McClure 
of Dallas read practical papers on the way in which 
the Association could advance the grain interests 
of Texas. 

The discussion of the papers brought out a num- 
ber of motions which indicate the turn of the 
debate. 

Secretary Crenshaw moyed that each member be 
subject to a fine of $10 for each car of grain bought 
from or sold to parties who refuse to arbitrate 
claims for damages. This was unanimously 
adopted. ; 

BR. Early of Waco moved that all members be 
fined who buy of parties, not farmers, who deal in 
grain, not including members of this Association. 
After a hot debate, this motion was withdrawn, and 
on motion of A. 8. Lewis of Weatherford referred 
to a committee, consisting of T. M. Sleeper of Waxa- 
hachie, J. L. Cleveland of Cleburne, J. F. Edwards 
of Denton, BE. Early of Waco and R. W. Flournoy, 
attorney of the Association. 

The matter of freight rates on mixed cars was 
on motion referred to the transportation eommittee. 

A motion ‘that all sales made by brokets be veri- 
fied ‘before shipments are made was carried. 

It was moved and carried that when shipments 
are to be made to prepay stations a guarantee that 
the draft will be protected must precede shipment. 

The suggestions of Mr, Harrison that inspection 
at point of arrival should be required to be waived 
by the purchaser, and that drafts of non-members 
be held until shipments arrive before payment, wese 
referred to committees. 

A proposition that all drafts made by members 
with B-L attached should be paid on demand, 
with instructions to the bank to return at once if 
not paid, and then hold ‘the purchaser for damages, 
was adopted as a rule for Association members. 

The balance of the afternoon and the evening ses- 
sion was devoted to the reading of various papers. 

J. F. Edwards, speaking of the bag question in 
connection with the handling of oats, advised deal- 
ers to buy oats in bulk and not to loan bags to farm- 
ers. T. M. Sleeper and HE. R. Kolp of Iowa Park 
also advised buying oats in bulk. The latter gentle- 
man suggested that the establishment of elevators in 
the country and the use of oat clippers and labor- 
saving devices were sufficient proof of the neces- 
sity of a better grade of oats. The storage on pri- 
vate account would also lead up to the same end. 
The extra cost of storage was not to be considered 
in comparison with the advantages flowing from 
the betterment of grade. ; 

C. MeD. Robinson of Galveston, who sent a paper 
on the exporting of Texas oats, said there were two 
drawbacks to the business, to wit, lack of oats and 
poor methods of harvesting. The best oats for ex- 
port are, he said, Texas No. 2 White, clipped, weigh- 
ing not less than thirty-five pounds. 

J. A. Hughes of Howe thought 2% to 3 cents was 


the narrowest margin on which oats could be 
handled. 


The scoop shoveler was then cussed and discussed 
in the usual terms ad libitum. 

The Wednesday sessions were devoted to general 
business. 

The committee to whom the president’s annual 
address was referred reported in favor of adopting 
all the recommendations made. The report of the 
committee was adopted. 

A resolution to change tthe headquarters of the 
Association from Fort Worth to Dallas was voted 
down. 

The committee on revision of the constitution and 
by-laws reported some changes in the organic law. 
The following changes suggested were concurred in: 
Consolidating the offices of secretary and treasurer; 
giving authority to the board of directors to fix the 
date of the annual Association meetings; each an- 
nual meeting to determine the place for the next 
annual meeting; abolishing the transportation com- 
mittee; giving the name “executive committee” to 
the board of directors. The salary of the secretary- 


treasurer was continued at $100 a month. The 
recommendation to increase the monthly dues from 
$1 to $1.50 a month was defeated. 

The special committee on better grain doors in 
cars used in transporting grain made the following 
report, which was adopted: 


Your committee appointed on better cars and grain 
doors recommend that the railway companies of Texas 
have their attention called to the bad condition of cars 
and car doors furnished for the movement of grain 
in Texas, the shippers almost in all cases having to 
repair all cars furnished them. 


The committee on resolutions submitted the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted: 


After careful investigation and conference, we are 
advised and are of the opinion that any agreement 
made by this Association which will prevent or in any 
manner affect buying from or selling to any dealer in 
our line of business, to the extent of limiting competi- 
tion in the slightest degree, will be contrary to the 
statutes of this state and unfavorable to this Associa- 
Hon, inasmuch as we intend to abide strictly by the 
aw. . 

But we believe that each member should in his busi- 
ness dealings, according to his own judgment and con- 
science, with due regard to the best interests of the 
business in which he is engaged, so deport himself as 
to bring about the best results to the man who pro- 
duces, the man who sells and the man who consumes 
grain. 

On the second question, regarding shipment of grain 
subject to inspection at destination when sold by mem- 
bers of this Association, we believe it would be imprac- 
ticable to adopt any specific rule, and it should be left 
to private contract between the parties concerned. 

On the third question submitted, we recommend that 
when a member of this Association buys grain from a 
non-member he shall require that said grain shall be 
shipped subject to inspection and that the draft of said 
non-member do not be paid until grain reaches destina- 
tion and is accepted by the purchaser. 


At the afternoon session officers were elected as 
follows: J. P. Harrison of Sherman, president; 
C. F. Witherspoon of Denton and T. M. Sleeper 
of Waxahachie, first and second vice-presidents 
respectively; BE. H. Crenshaw of Fort Worth, secre- 
tary-treasurer; R. J. Ballou of Pilot Point, Frank 
Keel of Clifton and W. B. Harrison of McKinney, 
members of the executive committee. 

Dallas was then selected as the place for hold- 
ing the next annual meeting. 

Resolutions of respect in memory of John 
Rymershoffer of Galveston, J. L. Patrick of Gaines- 
ville and GC. O. McClure of Dallas were adopted. 

The committee on legislation reported, among 
other things, that: 


The tax commission had fixed the occupation tax on 
all merchants of whatsoever character at $2 for the 
first $1,000 purchases and 50 cents for each $1,000 ad- 
ditional purchases. As there is in our opinion no just 
or equitable basis on which a grain dealer can be 
classed as other merchants, as our volume of ‘business 
is so much greater and our margins of profits so much 
smaller, to class grain dealers as other merchants is 
unfair and unequal, and for the further reason that 
the grain dealer assists the grain grower to find a mar- 
ket for his products, and is therefore a benefactor and 
should not be called on to pay the same tax as mer- 
chant who only sells his goods and wares to the 
farmer and makes‘a profit and does not in any way 
help him, because the grain dealer does not sell his 
stock purchased from the farmer in the community in 
which he lives, but he finds a foreign market for same. 
For these and many other reasons, we took the posi 
tion before the committee on taxation, that the occupa- 
tion tax applicable to the grain dealer should be a 
fixed tax, as is laid on cotton buyers, and we are glad 
to advise you that the committee viewed the matter as 
we did and adopted our suggestions in their report to 
the legislature, making a straight tax of $35 on all 
exclusively grain dealers. We desire to report that we 
found the legislators ready to accept our presentation 
of the mtter as equitable, fair and just; and if we 
bad felt at liberty to have remained with the legisla- 
ture, we believe we could have succeeded in getting 
the same condition or bill passed by the House, but we 
did not feel like entailing too much expense on the 
Association. However, when the tax commission bill 
as reported back to the House by the committee on 
taxation came up the House changed the occupation tax 
on grain dealers to $1 on the first $1,000 purchases and 
25 cents for each additional $1,000 purchases, being 
just half of the tax on all other classes of merchants. 


The committee recommended that agitation for 
a reduction of the tax to $35 be continued by the 
members in their own districts by direct appeal to 
their district members. The report was adopted. 

The committee on insurance reported as follows, 
the report being adopted: 


Your committee on insurance respectfully report that 
under existing circumstances the insurance rating 
bureau haying been abolished under a construction of 
the anti-trust law that its constitution would be a 
violation under that law, there is no organized medium 
to which we can refer for the correction of any real 
or imaginary injustices as to rules or rates applicable 
to our Association. 

Further, we believe that the reduction in rates al- 
ready secured gives us as reasonable and equitable 
rates as those enjoyed by any other line of business 
where the hazard is considered, ; 


On motion of T. M. Sleeper a resolution was 
adopted instructing the transportation committee to 
ask the railway companies to join in a request to 
the railway commission for a rate of 12% cents per 
100 on carloads of corn and oats, straight or mixed. 

After the annual resolution of thanks to all citi- 
zens of Fort Worth for courtesies, the Association 
adjourned sine die. 

After adjournment a visit was made to the new 
grain elevator of Chas. F. Orthwein’s Sons Com- 
pany, north of the city. 

The executive committee met before leaving the 
city, and appointed J. L. Cleveland of Cleburne, 
W. W. Majors of Midlothian and G. J. Gibbs of 
Clifton as arbitration committee. 


THE B. 8S. CONSTANT GRAIN 
FEEDER. 


The illustrations show a feeder that has solved the 
difficulty the country grain elevator man has had in 
elevating grain, especially ear corn. It feeds ear 
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eorn to an elevator, making it possible to elevate 
it as easily as small grain. The feeder being auto- 
matic, it shuts off the feed, to prevent the elevator 
from choking, and will convey the grain any dis- 
tance from the sink to the elevator or sheller, clean- 
ing out,the sink and trough ready for some other 
grain. 

In feeding a sheller the feeder separates the 
shelled corn from the ear corn, putting the shelled 
in the elevator and the eazs in the sheller, so that 
ear and shelled corn can be dumped together; and 
in shelling there is no danger of the shelled corn 
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DUMP AND REAR END OF FEEDER. 
THE CONSTANT GRAIN FEEDER. 


being broken up, as it does not go through the 
sheller. 

The feed is regular and does not overload a 
sheller or cleaner, and prevents the cleaners from 
throwing shelled corn out with the cobs. The corn 
can be let on in large quantities, as the feeder is 
gauged to feed a given amount from the pile in 
a dump or crib. The work is done on the lower 
chain, which returns overhead through a box or 
covering that keeps the grain from it, so there is 
no grain carried back again. In using the feeder in 
a dump sink the driveway can be lowered and still 
retain the same amount of storage under a dump, 
as the sink is hoppered only from two sides, and 
the feeder runs on a level from the discharge into 
the elevator back to the outside of the driveway. 
Grain can also be brought from one to five dumps 
direct to one stand of elevators, thus saving the 
expense of additienal elevators. The elevator is 
run very light and is usually driven from the shaft 
in the elevator boot. It is arranged to stop and 
start at will. The feeder is manufactured by B. 8. 
Constant Co., Bloomington, Ul. 


Send us the trade news from your county, 
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THE WILLIAMS ELEVATOR AT 
FARMER CITY, ILL. 


In these days of narrow margins it pays to have 
a well designed and equipped elevator; for, while 
margins cannot be widened at will, the expense of 
handling can be reduced by the use of good machin- 
ery. The house shown in the picture, which is 
owned by J. H. Williams and located at Farmer 
City, Ill., has no fancy trimmings, but its machin- 
ery is adequate to handle a great deal of grain in 
a season without scooping a bushel of it on its 
way from the wagon through the house into the 
ear. 

The building is 20x60 feet in size, with a drive- 


J. H. WILLIAMS’ ELEVATOR AT FARMER CITY, ILL. 


way 10 feet wide, and a cob room 12x12x24 feet. 
It stands on a first-class stone foundation, and has 
eight bins, with a total storage capacity of 35,000 
bushels, not counting outside erib room for 30,000 
bushels of ear corn. There are three dumps, 
reached by an approach of so easy an incline that 
a loaded wagon can be stopped anywhere between 
the office and dumps and started again without 
undue strain upon the horses, The sinks are cleared 
by two stands of elevators, each fifty-five feet 
high from boots to top, the grain moving to the 
boots without any scooping. The bins also are hop- 
per bottomed, so that grain is loaded out automat- 
ically, while cars are trimmed without scooping by 
using a car loader. The other machinery in use 
consists of one Western Corn Sheller and Cleaner, 
one No. 4 Eureka Oat Clipper, one No. 8 Bowsher 
Feed Grinder, Fairbanks Hopper Secale of 24,000 
pounds’ capacity, and a 24-horse power Atlas En- 
gine and Boiler. 

The elevator is, it will be seen, modern in every 
respect. It was built in 1898. Its railroad con- 
nections, the Big I‘our and Illinois Central sys- 
tems (the elevator being located alongside the Big 
Four tracks), gives it tbe best of direct outlets to 
the eastern and southern exporting markets. The 
house has been doing an excellent business; and 
during December, January and February, as an 
example, over 100,000 bushels of grain were han- 
dled through it. 


MAPLE LEAF ELEVATORS. 


Rosenbaum Bros. of Chicago have leased the ele- 
yator property of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way, consisting of the 130,000-bushel elevator at 
North St. Joseph, Mo., and the Maple Leaf Elevator 
at Kansas City, Kan., which has a capacity of 
1,500,000 bushels. Rosenbaum Bros. are one of the 
old and well-known grain and live stock firms of 
Chicago. They have by this move entered on a 
new campaign in the Great Western grain terri- 
tory. The significance of the change is that the 
Great Western practically gives up the grain busi- 
ness, This business has been carried on by the 


officiais of tue railroad through a separate corpora- 
tion known as the lowa Improvement Company, 
which was organized about the time the Interstate 
Commerce Commission began to push its inquiry 
into the matter of secret cutting of grain rates in 
1896. The causes of the withdrawal of the Iowa 
Improvement Company from the grain trade are 
not explained by the management. 

It is said that Rosenbaum Bros. secure the ele- 
vators on a straight lease and are not obligated to 
give all their business to the Maple Leaf; as a 
matter of fact, the only interest the Chicago Great 
Western has in the elevators is the ownership and 
collection of the rental. It is also stated that the 
lessees of the elevators have not been granted any 
concessions over other shippers on account of being 
located on the Great Western road. The officers 
of the Iowa Improvement Company, in the Board 
of Trade Building at St. Joseph, Mo., will be con- 
tinued by Rosenbaum Bros. as heretofore. 


THE McLAIN CASE FAILS. 


The attempt of the government to convict the 
McLain Bros., H. O. Parker, James Nicol and Calvin 
A. Whyland of haying used the mails for fraudulent 
purposes, that is, “bucket-shopping,” failed May 
22, when Judge Kohlsaat took the case from the 


aay 


jury and dismissed the defendants by entering a | 


verdict of “not guilty.” 

Judge Kohlsaat nevertheless took occasion, how- 
ever, to score the defendants, who, he said in sub- 
stance, were guilty of the real charge preferred, 
although not of the technical one. ‘I am satisfied,” 
he said, “that the evidence in this case, uncontra- 
dicted, would amply warrant the jury in finding 
that the defendants did a bucket-shopping business 
in all the transactions that went through ‘account 
eleyen,’” Although the defendants “devised tedi- 
ous and roundabout methods to take their trans- 
actions apparently out of regular bucket-shop 
methods and to give them the semblance of regu- 
lar Board of Trade transactions,” these operations 
were bucket-shop dealings, nevertheless. ‘The 
manipulation of ‘account eleven’ and its equivalents 
are a tribute to their ingenuity, but not to their 
sagacity. The whole thing is a transparent trick, 
once the light is let in on it.” While, from the 


the Board of Trade,” until the Board stopped it by 
the reform rules of January last. ‘The whole tes- 
timony,” he adds, “impressed me with the idea of 
faithlessness to customers to a degree which to 
my mind is startlingly demoralizing.” 

Continuing, the court says that, while the evi- 
dence does not show that it was defendants’ inten- 
tion to convert their customers’ money to their own 
use, and while also it does not show, except by 
inference, that the money was so converted, yet ‘it 
does appear that defendants were faithless to their 
trusts in placing themselves in a position toward 
their customers which would make it to their in- 
terests to fail to watch and work for the best in- 
terests of their customers. This, it seems to me, 
is the unrighteous thing established by the evidence. 
There does not seem to be sufficient evidence to 
establish the contention that there was the con- 
version of customers’ money, as charged in the in- 
dictment; and I am of the opinion that the charges 
in the indictment are not sustained by the evi- 
dence.” 

John Hill Jr., W. H. Chadwick and James H. 
Milne filed charges of bucket-shopping against the 
defendants with the Chicago Board of ‘Trade ofii- 
cers. This case was taken up by the directors on 
June 5. The cases against Nicol and Parker were 
postponed. The hearing in the McLain case, how- 
ever, is now in progress. 


A FLOATING ELEVATOR. 


The stationary elevators of New York harbor, 
at least those which are located in Brooklyn, have 
practically gone out of business of late, grain be- 
ing transferred from both railway cars and Erie 
canal boats to ocean steamers by means of the 
floating elevator. The modus operandi needs no 
extended explanation. The marine leg of the ele- 
vator is let down into the canaler on one side and 
the grain elevated to the hopper of the spout 
which directs it into the hold of the steamer on 
the other side. 

The view given of such an elevator at work was 
taken looking toward Manhanset pier, adjoining the 
Pavonia Terry of the Erie Railroad on the Hudson 
(here North River) at Jersey City. The large ele- 
vator on the left of the picture is the “Erie,” stand- 
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A FLOATING ELEVATOR IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 


evidence, it does not appear that any of the trades 
accepted from said customers were transacted at 
other than the market price of the commodity 
bought or sold at the time it was bought or sold, 
yet “the opportunity which this manner of trading 
gaye to the McLains to manipulate the different 
trades made between themselves and their custom- 
ers and to offset one against the other and to turn 
such opportunity for manipulation to their own 
advantage, make the ordinary ‘thimblerig’ game a 
lucid transaction.” 

The court raps the Board itself by saying that 
“to a large extent this spectacle of ostensible agents 
intent upon adyancing their own interests over and 
beyond the commissions received for acting as such 
agents seems to have been a common practice on 


ing alongside a basin extending back from the 
river itself and reached by switch tracks from the 
main line. 


The usual summer arrivals of bags began at San 
Francisco with a lot of 1,925,000 sacks and 10,000 
bales of jute in May. A second lot was 
arrive at Portland about June 1. 


due to 


The Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk railways 
have announced in Canada the following minimum 
earloads, effective May 7: Wheat, barley, 
pearl barley and rye, 40,000 pounds; vats and buck- 
wheat, 85,000 pounds. Unless the marked capacity 
of the car is less in each case, the minimum weight 
will be 10 per cent above the marked capacity, but 
not lower than 24,000 pounds. 


corn, 
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ANOTHER CRY FROM KANSAS.* 


There’s a plaintive cry from Kansas 
That grows louder day by day! 

Hark, O ye that sit and whittle 
While the moments wear away! 

Loud it swells and ever louder, 
Wafted from the turgid Kaw, 

From the prairies and the valleys 
Back of wicked Wichita. 


It is not the cry of people 
Who are fast in famine’s clutch, 
But the plaintive supplication 
Raised by those who have too much. 
Hark! The loud reverberation 
Fills the land from sea to sea: 
“Give us men!’? they cry from Kearney, 
Smith, Cheyenne and Cherokee. 


“Ye have lured away the maidens 
Who gave comfort to our souls, 
They are in your kitchens making 
Toothsoome doughnuts full of holes! 
Ye have won the fair maids from us 
And they’ll ne’er come back again! 
Now, oh, hear us in our trouble, 
Send us twenty thousand men!”’ 


Loud it swells and ever louder 
From McPherson, Chase and Clay— 
Not for bread nor filthy lucre: : 
“Give us men!’’ is all they say. 
“Help us or we perish! Send us 
Celts and Saxons, Norsemen, Dutch!’’— 
Poor old Kansas! Always troubled 
With too little or too much! 


*Topeka, Kan., May 27.—Kansas wants 20,000 men to 
help save her enormous wheat crop. _Where these men 
are to come from the farmers do not know, and there is 
great concern on account of the existing condition of 
things. 


COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade, on all topics connected there- 
with. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all 
subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade at 
large, or any branch of it.] 


STEADY RATES DESIRABLE. 

Editor American and Grain Trade:—sSo 
far as we are concerned as grain dealers, it does not 
make any difference what the freight rates are so 
long as the railroad company will maintain a steady 
throughout the 

Yours truly, 

HUNTTING 
McGregor, Iowa. 


Elevator 


rate season. 


HLEVATOR CO. 


RATES HIGH AND FIRM. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Dur- 
ing the six years that I have been handling grain 
at this point the freight rate has remained nearly 
the same. ‘While it is a little too high to suit us, 
we have no complaint to make of unsteadiness of 
rates, consequently we have a fairly steady market. 

Yours truly, Edie WOOD: 


Lawn Hill, Iowa. 


LAW SHOULD BE ENFORCED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—With 
reference to our opinion of railroad abuses, such 
as freight rate discriminations, about all we can 
say is that we know their existence to be a fact 
and think the fault is with those whose business 
it is to enforce the law against flagrant and unjust 
discriminations. We believe if a proper effort was 
made there would be very little violation of the 
law. 

Yours respectfully, 
STOCKDALE & DIETZ. 

Waleott, Iowa. 

WHAT IS THE RULE? 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Many 
shippers like myself are at a loss to know if there 
is any established rule of the Chicago Board of 
‘Trade relative to’ the selling price of the surplus 
grain where carloads or bushels are sold at an 
agreed price, and the shipments overrun or weigh 
out less than the amount actually sold. 

Different firms in Chicago apply different rules 
in- this matter, and in many cases they apply the 
rule that best suits and best pays themselves. as 
too many western shippers find by experience. 

This being a matter of so much importance to 
both seller and buyer, it would certainly be in- 
teresting to readers of the “American Hleyator and 
Grain Trade” if. Chicago commission firms and 
track buyers would explain their rules in this mat- 


ter through these columns, giving reasons and au- 
thority for same, if their authority originates with 
or by any regular rules of the Chicago board. 
Yours truly, FF. A. SCOTT. 
Hagle Grove, Iowa. 


NO FAVORITISM SHOWN. 

Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Ke- 
garding grain rates from this station will say that 
uniform rates have been absolutely maintained for 
the past five years, and no favoritism has been 
shown by the railroad people toward any particular 
shipper. I believe it to be the policy of the C., B. 
& Q. R. R. officials to protect their shippers and 
to treat them all alike in all respects. 

Yours truly, D. HUNTER. 

Hamburg, Iowa. 


ENGAGED IN BUSINESS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1I haye 
just entered into business at this place. Was for- 
merly manager of the Farmers’ Grain & Seed Co. 
of Girard, Ill. Besides grain I expect to handle 
a full line of flour, feed, hay, straw, salt, ete. 

Inclosed you will please find money order for one 
year’s subseription to the “American Hleyator and 
Grain Trade,’ which I find to be a very interest- 
ing journal. 

Yours very truly, 
CHAS. W. BALLARD. 
Peru, Il. 


CHANGEABLE RATES CAUSE LOSSES. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—One 
of the great drawbacks of the grain business is the 
frequent changes in rates. 
come when traffic is heavy, cars scarce, and the 
dealer has a lot of stuff on hand, which, of course, 
leaves him holding the sack. What we need is a 
rate that is fair and will leave the transportation 
company a reasonable profit. It does not matter 
so much to the dealer what the rates are if he 
could only know that the rate would not be sud- 
denly changed and leave him a loss of 2 or 3 cents 
per hundred. 

Hoping that you will be able to accomplish some 
good along this line, we are 
Yours truly, 

BRUNSWIG 
Summerfield, Ian. 


ELEVATOR CoO. 


STEADY RATES MEAN BETTER PROFITS. 
BHditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—A uni- 


form rate of freight would be very desirable indeed 


and railroad companies should be urged to give ship- 
pers such uniform rate, to be maintained at least 
during the time that shippers are making heavy 
sales for future delivery. They could realize a 
better profit if they were certain that in selling 
such grain for future months the freight rate was 
to be maintained. It would also sometimes avoid 
losses to shippers who do not care about buying 
in their grain sold for future delivery. 

For quite a while our rates here have been steady 
so that we cannot complain in regard to it, but 
it may change later on. However, we hope the 
railroad company will try to protect the interests of 
its shippers. 

Respectfully yours, 
Greenville, Ill. 
INDIANA DEALERS WILL QUIT LOANING 

BAGS. y 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
writer has been in that aggravating rut of loaning 
bags to farmers for the past 12 years. During that 
period there were two seasons that we abolished 
the practice, but renewed it again on account of 
competition. 

We find this was a great mistake on our part. 
When we abolished the loaning of bags, our busi- 
ness relations with the farmers were somewhat 
affected for the time being, but think it would 
haye proved profitable in the end if we had not 
resumed. It is the most aggravating problem in 
the grain business. 

It is our honest opinion that the loaning of grain 
bags is detrimental to the dealer, and so we, as 
a member of the Hastern Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, are going to discontinue the loaning 
of sacks. Our experience has demonstrated that 


M. BREUCHAUD. 


These changes always. 


the farmer does not appreciate the kindness. This 
decision will evidently create some dissatisfaction 
among our farmers, but we will endeavor to worry 
through it, for we think it is something that should 
be stopped. 

Yours truly, SCHALK BROS., 

: Per J. L. Schalk. 
Anderson, Ind. : 
LOCATED IN OKLAHOMA. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Hay- 
ing sold my interest in the elevator at Rome, Kan., 
to Mr. Hatfield, I expect to locate at this point and 
do business under the name of the Skaggs Grain 
Co. I also expect to build a small elevator here. 
A short time ago I sent you a postal order for 
$1 for the “American Hlevator and Grain Trade”’— 
can’t very well get along without it. The wheat 
crop is looking fine, but having rather too much 
rain at present. Harvest will begin about the mid- 

dle of June. 
Yours truly, R. C. SKAGGS. 

Lamont, Okla. ® 

AN EXPENSIVE PRACTICE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
think the loaning of bags is one of the worst 
practices the grain men ever indulged in. The ma- 
jovity of farmers think they are doing the grain 
man a great favor and that he ought to give them 
a half cent premium if they bring the bags back 
the same year they borrow them, and especially 
if not more than half of them are torn. You had 
better hire a hand and send your own team to 
haul the wheat in than loan sacks. We would 
consider it cheaper, as you would have the team 
and wagon left—if you had a good driver. 

We consider the cost of loaning bags to be not 
less than $100 a year, and think we get out easy 


at $150. 
Yours respectfully, 


FORTVILLE MILLING CO. 
Fortville, Ind. : ; 


COMPLAINS OF HIGH RATES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have a complaint to make regarding freight rates, 
and we think we are fully justified in doing so. 
For example, the rate from here to Centralia, a 
distance of 27 miles, is $6.80 per 1,000 pounds for 
lots of flour of 2,000 pounds and upward but less 
than car lots. For lots less than 2,000 pounds the 
rate is $11.98. This we think is too much of a 
discrimination, as you will readily see that the 
man buying five barrels of flour at this point and 
shipping it-to Centralia pays 23.92 cents per barrel 
freight, while the man buying 10 barrels under 
the same conditions pays but 13.60 cents per bar- 
rel. We think this a pretty high tariff and hope 
you will be successful in accomplishing some good 
along these lines. 

Respectfully, 

Tamaroa, Ill. 


NEW ORLEANS’ INCREASING TRADE. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
inclosed monthly statement of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade shows an ever-increasing flow of 
grain to this port, seeking the easiest and most 
natural egress to the markets of the old world. 
This demonstrates that the claim of the New York 
Journal of Commerce that the tropical character 
of the climate of the gulf is prejudicial to corn is 
not shared in by members of the grain trade of 
this city. 

Furthermore, the gulf ports are the natural out- 
lets for a considerable grain-growing district, the 
products of which New York cannot hope to success- 
fully capture. It would therefore be wiser for the 
New York Journal of Commerce to center its ef- 
forts upon securing territory which is fairly tribu- 
tary to New York instead of making it appear to 
the outside observer that corn shipped from gulf 
ports is in peril. 

New Orleans’ system of inspection has made it 
famous in Hurope as a grain shipping point and is 
largely instrumental in building up the immense 
grain business that is being done. The Ulinois Cen- 
tral has done, and this year will do, more than 
ever in sending grain by way of New Orleans, The 
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road has already formed combinations opening up 
a large amount of new territory and expects to 
send more grain this way the coming season than 
ever before. 
Very respectfully yours, 
FRANCIS P. SALA. 
New Orleans, La. 
INJURED BY COMPETING RATES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As 
to freight conditions at this point, would say that 
the rates as handled by the I. C. R. R. the latter 
part of 1899 were considerable of a drawback. 
Rates were not steady and it looked as though 
they were advanced a little nearly every time there 
was any considerable advance in the price of grain. 

Our trade has also been greatly reduced since 
last fall by lower rates being given at C., C., C. & 
St. L. points 4 and 5 miles distant from us. The 
grain men on that road are getting track bids from 
¥% to 1 cent better than we can get at this point en 
the I. 'C, R. R., consequently they draw grain to 
within a mile of our oftice. It looks to me as 
though the I. C. should protect us so we can handle 
the grain which rightly belongs to us. 

Very truly, J. H. DUNLAP. 

Savoy, Ill. 


THE EVILS OF COMBINATION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Rates 
here have been quite steady and we have no com- 
plaint on that score. But we do complain that 
small dealers are compelled to sell to large buyers 
because of their cut rates. 

The greatest evil in railroad transportation, how- 
eyer, is the want of competition, all roads being 
practically under one control, especially in the 
anthracite coal trade. Since J. Pierpont Morgan 
perfected his plans the price of hard coal has ad- 
vanced $1 to $1.50 per ton—an arbitrary tax upon 
the people of 35 to 50 millions a year, or whatever 
he chooses to make it. ; 

In the general increase in freight rates we see 
the effect of combination among the railroads. A 
very alarming condition exists when the common 
people are all subject to sharp competition and the 
corporations are exempt. Certainly there must be 
a reyolution before long, either peaceable or forei- 
ble, or we, the common people, must be enslaved. 

Yours truly, R. A. CLISBY. 

Arcola, Il. 

AN INTERESTING DECISION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 send 
you herewith clipping from a Cincinnati paper, giv- 
ing a decision of the Special Arbitration Comunittee, 
composed of members of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce. I am frank to say that I feel kindly 
toward the officers of the Chamber and to the gen- 
tlemen composing the Special Arbitration Com- 
mittee for their gentlemanly consideration and ap- 
parent desire to maintain the dignity of that insti- 
tution and of Cincinnati as a grain market, by ac- 
cording fair treatment to an outsider. The clipping 
explains our case. I was sent here by the Ulrich 
firm to guard their interests and have reason to 
feel very well satisfied: 

“The verdict of a Special Arbitration Comunittee, 
appointed by President Allen of the Chamber of 
Commerce, to pass upon a case between E. R. UL 
rich & Sons of Springfield, Ill., and Henry Heile & 
Sons of this city, was made public yesterday by 
Superintendent Murray. Aside from the interest 
in the matter among grain men, the case is worthy 
of note in that it furnishes another illustration of 
the fact that non-residents and non-members may 
be as sure of fair treatment in matters submitted 
to the Chamber for decision as a resident member. 

“The duty of the committee was to decide what 
allowance should be made on three cars of corn 
sold by contract by the Springfield firm to Heile 
& Sons to grade No. 3 or better. 

“It was shown that on delivery the first car was 
graded ‘rejected mixed corn, damp, rotten grains, 
musty.’ Heile & Sons wired the shipper, and were 
advised an allowance of two and one-half cents a 
bushel would be made, and if not accepted to have 
the corn sent to an elevator as per instructions. 
When the other two arrived they were graded ‘re- 
jected mixed corn, rotten grains.’ These cars were 
refused on the contract, but Heile & Sons offered 
to handle for the shipper. The contract had speci- 
fied that if the grain failed to grade to hold on 


track and wire instructions. But upon notifying 
the shipper of its condition, and, without waiting 


for instructions, the receivers ordered both cars to 
the elevator. 

“The fact that the two cars which were not 
graded damp were mixed with the first car caused 
the complications. Heile & Sons offered to accept 
the entire shipment on a five cents a bushel allow- 
ance. A member of the Springfield firm came on 
here, but the two parties failed to agree. The fact 
should be injected here that at this germinating 
period, corn is more liable to get into a heating 
condition than at other times, and with a small de- 
mand for rejected corn now the difference in value 
between the two grades is wider than at most 
times. 

“The unanimous verdict of the cominittee, which 
consisted of A. G. Wood, A. Bender, John BE. Col- 
lins, H. Lee Early and B. W. Wasson, was that on 
the first car an allowance of five cents per bushel 
should be made, the shipper to pay all charges to 
date; for the other two cars an allowance of two 
and one-half scents per bushel should be made; the 
receiving party to pay the elevator charges. The 
verdict is, of course, final.” 


Very truly yours, M. R. THAYER. 


STEADY RATES PERMIT OF CLOSER MAR- 
GINS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—¥ luc- 
tuating freight rates are a great annoyance and an 
additional uncertainty with which the grain dealer 
has had to contend. The more these uncertainties 
are eliminated the more will the dealer be able to 
pay for grain. Nevertheless, some selfish men wiil 
contend that steady and uniform rates are an ad- 
vantage to the railroads because they eliminate 
warlike competition and thus have many character- 
istics of a legalized trust, and therefore they are 
against them. They are willing to suffer them- 
selves if they can make the other fellow lose. 

Competition is necessary and it is desirable if it 
is live and let live competition, but it is extreme 
selfishness when it refuses a reasonable recompense 
for your labor and investment. Organizations, com- 
binations or trusts of labor or capital are a result 
of “dog-eat-dog”’ competition—the shortest route to 
financial failure. With failure staring a man in 
the face he is certainly not doing his duty if he 
does not strive to overcome the difficulty in an 
honorable way. 

Organizations seems to be the only hole through 
which he can crawl. It is a natural result and 
legislation cannot or should net prevent it. It is 
certainly unprogressive to oppose success, either for 
yourself or your neighbor. Therefore we believe 
in legalizing these organizations or combinations of 
labor or capital, providing the laws are equitable, 
and to insure this there must be government au- 
thority to prevent extortion which does and will 
result without government regulation. 

Yours truly, H. KURTZ 

Sac City, Lowa. 


INTERESTING CROP VIEWS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—On 
May 21 the writer returned from a trip to Cincin- 
nati, going via the Wabash, I, D. & W. and 
C., H. & D. railroads, and home to Chicago over the 
C., 'H. & D., Monon and the Wabash from Chicago. 

Being in the grain business, I naturally ob- 
served closely the condition of the growing crops, 
and again have to say, as I said about April 1, that 
there is no wheat in Indiana and Ohio. Not enough 
for bread and seed will be raised this year. Cincin- 
nati grain dealers are already casting about to 
ascertain where their wheat supply is to come from 
this year. "They are mostly looking toward Kansas, 
where a Mr. Whelpley has promised a hundred- 
million-bushel crop this year. We feel sorry for 
that misguided individual because of his not being 
able to deliver the goods. He will not miss his 
guess more than 45 to 50 per cent. 

While practically all now agree that there is no 
wheat in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan, the prospects for corn and oats are fair, but 
not equal to Hlinois. When we left Illinois on May 
9 the prospects for wheat in Central and Southern 
Illinois were to all appearances most excellent. 
While in ‘Cincinnati I saw a letter to a commission 
firm, from Morrisonville, Christian County, Illinois, 
written by Herdman, Harrison & Co., flouring mill 
men at that point, in which they stated that wheat 
in Illinois had deteriorated 25 per cent since May 1. 
We were not prepared to believe the half of that, 


& SON. 


but on arriving home and talking to people here 
and by making inquiries of traveling men, we haye 
been partially converted. 

In talking with a traveling man of my acquaint- 
ance, who had very recently traveled over the 
western part of this state, which, by the way, is 
one of the best wheat districts in the state, he says 
that in Adams, Brown, Pike and other western 
counties, the fly has entirely ruined the wheat pros- 
pects, and that the farmers are now plowing up 
their wheat fields and planting them with corn. 
Here in Sangamon County we-are daily hearing 
the same story, and the same reports come from 
the southern counties. 

Where there is a great deal of smoke there must 
be a little fire. We fear that our hope of a bumper 
crop of wheat in this state has vanished, and all 
on account of a lot of flies. However, we are not 
lost, for we have a most magnificent prospect for 
corn, oats, hay, potatoes and a lot of other good 
things. We are still in the ring but must be care- 
ful about getting in too heavily on the short side 
of wheat. But we will have oats to sell and give 
away. Cattle and hogs do not eat oats; neither do 
bicycles, motor cycles nor electricity. Do not load 
up too heavily on oats. We don’t care just yet to 
give advice on corn—it is a long time until next 
December. Don’t forget the locusts, army worms 
and the festive little chintz bug. 

Yours truly, M. R. THAYER. 

Dawson, Il. 


FAILURE OF E. M. WALLBRIDGE. 


On May 17 the announcement was made that KE. 
M. Wallbridge, a merchant and warehouseman of 
Northfield, Minn., had filed-a petition in bankruptcy, 
with assets of $54,093 and liabilities of $85,734.20. 
Mr. Wallbridge had been doing a large grain busi- 
ness in the southern part of the state. Among his 
assets the largest item is “personal property,” $36,- 
784. Of the liabilities $51,066 appears as ‘‘secured 


claims,” an amount nearly equal to the total as- 
sets. A large part of the “debts,’’ which are sched- 


uled at $16,390.23, are in the shape of storage and 
warehouse receipts. 

Minneapolis creditors at once instituted proceed- 
ings and closed the Wallbridge Elevator at Belview, 
Minn., on attachment. It is said that farmers of 
that vicinity hold storage tickets to the amount of 
3,400 bushels of wheat, and that the Bank of Bel- 
view had cashed storage checks for $1,225, which 
were not covered by deposits. The Citizens’ Bank 
of Northfield also holds claims to the amount of 
over $10,000. It is claimed that money was bor- 
rowed on grain for which storage receipts had 
been issued to farmers. 

Chris Eller, a farmer living near Farmington, 
Minn., procured a warrant for Mr. Wallbridge’s 
arrest on a charge of selling grain in storage. Rob- 
bins & Warner brought suit in replevyin against B. 
M. Wallbridge, to recover property valued at $29,- 
500, consisting of thousands of bushels of grain 
located in elevators in five Minnesota counties. In- 
asmuch as in replevin the actual property must be 
attached, the legal proceedings in this case are 
likely to be inieresting. On June 9 Mr. Wallbridge 
was indicted by the grand jury on a charge of dis- 
posing of grain stored in his clevators. 
bail of $2,000. 


NEW FIREPROOF STORAGE AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Nicholls & Taylor, owners of the Great HWastern 
Elevator, have contracted with the Barnett & 
Record Co. to construct for them, as an addition to 
their elevator at Sixth Avenue 8S. BH. and Oak Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., four fireproof storage tanks 
with a total capacity of 400,000 bushels. The tanks 
are to be 46 feet in diameter and 85 feet high, con- 
structed of fire brick and encircled every 12 inches 
with steel bands. ‘These are the first fireproof struc- 
tures of this character to be built in Minneapolis. 
While costing considerable more than wood con- 
struction, they will produce a great saving in in- 
surance. 


He gave 
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CONVENTION OF ILLINOIS GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held at Decatur, Ill, June 
12 and 13, in the G. A. R. Hall. The meeting was 
called to order by President BH. R. Ulrich, Jr., of 
Springfield. Secretary B. S. Tyler of Decatur read 
the report of Treasurer F. M. Pratt of Decatur, 
which was as follows: 


Balance on hand as per last report.......... $ 84.96 
Received from Secretary Tyler ............ 3,208.63 
Total: sso ert neal Ra a ore arte, eee Rare $3,293.59 
Paid out as per vouchers from President and \ 
Secretiatyasnicceutt, cn cagahebete ce spies hie $3,267.69 
Balance on hand June 11, 1900.......... $ . 25.94 


The report was accepted. 

On motion it was voted to dispense with the read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting. 

The report of standing committees was next called 
for. Chairman H. C. Mowry of the Executive Com- 
mittee made an informal report in which he stated 
that the committee had settled many disputes during 
the year by resorting to the policy of pouring oil on 
the troubled waters—the policy of honey, rather 
than vinegar. In some localities members were 
found who would overstep the rules, and when re- 
monstrated with would claim they were not mecin- 
bers. But almost to a man the members of the 
Association have stood by the committee for the 
good of the organization. 

A paper on “Our Last Year’s Work” was read by 
B. lf. Walter, traveling representative, substantially 
as follows: 


It is with no small degree of satisfaction that we 
are able to say that the year just past has shown 
more association work, more improyement of associa- 
tion spirit than any previous year in our history. 
There are some facts, however, that we must not 
fail to consider in making these observations, viz., we 
have experienced some failures (only a few). . . 
I wish to say that our failures are growing less. And 
we are in position in summing up to show a record of 
90 per cent of success as against 10 per cent of 
failure. 

I wish to appeal to those few who have grievances 
unsettled, whether we have tried to give you relief or 
not, to remember the old motto of “Dry, try again;” 
and also not to ignore the fact that we have in most 
cases labored earnestly, early and often to destroy 
the dragon of strife and enthrone a model of harmony. 
We have answered all calls during the year, with a 
very few exceptions; and although seriously embar- 
rassed during the last four months, we have con- 
tinued association work up to the date of this meet- 
ing. We can boast of settling a long-standing diffi- 
culty and of an increase of six new members within 
the last week. eke 

Resulis and benefits are no longer doubted by those 
who haye a shoulder to the wheel. If you 
doubt that good is accomplished, let some of those 
with working divisions go back to the time when there 
was no Association or loca) division. While it is true 
that some of the divisions which we have organized 
_ have failed to fulfill the objects and purposes for 
which they were created, yet there are other divisions 
that haye fulfilled their mission, and to these good 
examples I refer those who have not done so well 
and who are prone to say, “It is no use,” ete., with 
the hope that they will make a long pull for regular 
meetings of their local branches. . . . 

If we could awaken the interest unanimously that 
should exist in every fair-minded dealer, we would 
have little trouble in overcoming the evils existing in 
the grain business, and especially those troubles com- 
ing within the pale of the Association’s jurisdiction. 
I believe the day of this awakening is near. It can- 
not be that bright business men, such as represent 
the grain interests of Lllinois, cannot see for them- 
selves that a successful association is the only re- 
source left to accomplish good, profitable and success- 
ful business methods. . . . 

I have recently solicited membership and organized 
a local division in the northern part of the state. 
The situation in some points was certainly unique. 
It was almost past belief to find so many dealers re- 
joicing on a half cent. margin. In this territory I 
found not a,single dealer a member of this Associa- 
tion. In four weeks I- secured 35 new members, 
granted a charter to one local branch, and have ar- 
rangements for another when it shall be your pleas- 
ure to recommend further advancement along this 
line, 

I wish to report further on this matter and say 
that we have a number of paid applications from 
dealers who are depending on the Association to con- 
tinue the work of organizing in their territory. .. . 

Local divisions when properly conducted are me- 
diums through which many bitter dissentions are 
turned to happy and united action. Conditions that 
have driven the trade to desperation have been 
quieted and peace has been restored through their 
influence. The entire success of local divisions lies 
in the interest and support given by its total mem- 
bership; each must feel his individual responsibility. 
If members are enthusiastic and insist on and at- 
tend regular meetings, good will result. Officers 
elected and committees appointed must do their duty. 
If your local division is not a success, you have no 
one to blame but yourself. It is wholly the co- 
operative spirit that insures you good results; where 


this is wanting don’t blame the State Association for 
failures. 

About a year ago I could learn of but four local 
branches. About eight months ago we began the 
organization of local branches in good earnest, and 
now we have twelve. The majority oi these haye done 
wellivs 3. <3) 

Besides organizing divisions we have secured a total 
of nearly 200 new members, visited about 300 points, 
made settlements of more or less importance and with 
varying degrees of success at about fifty places: We 
have opened new territory, introduced our constitu- 
tion, and planted the good association tree where we 
are confident that a bountiful harvest will result. 
Within the last sixty days we have invaded, so to 
speak, the enemy’s territory. . . We have started a 
little mission there, and I trust it may be the spirit 
of this meeting to protect our pew possessions by 
acquiring more, until we can call the roll to the tune 
of 1,000 good and true regular dealers and mem- 
ervs.e ateems 

I am inclined to believe that there are some dealers 
who, hold the opinion that they have given the local 
division idea a fair trial with one or possibly two 
meetings. They attend the first local meeting, take 
an interest in the organizing, seem satisfied and ad- 
journ in perfect harmony, apparently under the im- 
pression that now are all our troubles forever at 
rest. When they find they are mistaken and have 
troubles just the same, they don’t seem to have back- 
bone enough to call another meeting. Attending a 
local meeting for the purpose of organizing is not 
giving the idea a fair trial at all. It is true that 
much business can be disposed of and some under- 
standing reached, but it is not putting in_ practice 
the aims and objects of the organization. You must 
hold regular meetings or attend all called meetings 
whether you have a grievance or not. This 


every local branch when we held our first meeting. 
The majority have held meetings, some regular, and 
wherever divisions haye done this there you will find 
ho trouble, and if any arises it is systematically dis- 
posed of. It usually requires two, three or four meet- 
ings to place all on the safe side of harmony, owing 
to the prejudice sometimes engendered by previous 
years of bad feeling. If any here are members of a 
local division which has allowed its meetings to lag, go 
to your competitor and your neighbor and show him 
the advantages of these meetings, as proven by other 
divisions that pull together, and that it is to the in- 


terests of all to attend, even though it may be incon- | 


venient to do so. Because you have no wrongs to 
make right, is no reason you should not attend. Your 
neighbor may have a complaint against. 


necessary trouble and false accusation. ( 
ing of this nature arise, there are always subjects to 
discuss and information wanted that would more than 


repay you for the few hours you may occasionally de>" 


yote to your division. 


Certainly, the State Association has done its part 
We have organized a local | 
branch every thirty days, besides making a steady | 
increase in membership and attending to the regular) 


in the last eight months. 


work among the members, 


I have given you only an abbreviated statement | 
A detailed report | 
would occupy much time and would hardly be fitting | 


touching our “past year’s work.” 
5S 


to the occasion. It requires time, money and con- 
siderable well directed efforts to organize a division 
cligible to a charter. A charter cannot be granted 
according to the constitution, until all are members 
of the State Association. This often places obstacles 
in our way. There are some who would join the 
State Association but dislike the local idea; 
like the local idea, but think it unnecessary to be a 
member of the State Association. Then, occasionally, 
there is the lonely one who refuses to do either or any- 
thing. He is like the man at the revival meeting in 
Kansas when the preacher asked all those who wished 
to go to heaven to stand up. Nearly all arose to their 
feet. The minister next asked all those who wanted 
to go to hell to stand up; only a very few did so. But 
the preacher had noticed that there was one man_ in 
the audience who did not arise at either request. The 
good minister was somewhat puzzled at the man’s ac- 
tions and interrogated him, saying: “My friend, why 
is it that you do not arise to your feet and jet us 
know where you wish to go?’ The man replied that 
he didn’t want to go any place, that Kansas was good 
enough for him. And so it is we occasionally find a 
lonely dealer who doesn’t want to go anywhere or 
have anything to do with anybody or anything. But 
divisions cannot be successfully formed or successfully 
conducted unless all join within a limited specified ter- 
FILOLV« ct) on ve 

We are growing stronger in numbers, stronger in 
experience, stronger and better in every way. As 
your representative I know this to be true. Be with 
us in fact and in deed, and even now you have an As- 
sociation of which you may well be proud. ° 


Meeting adjourned until 7 p. m. 

The evening session, called to order by President 
BE. R. Ulrich, Jr., who delivered an address on 
“Some Things Essential to the Future Welfare of 
the Association, and Benefits to Our Members.” 
President Ulrich said in part: 


Another year of Association work has been passed. 
Are we the better or are we the worse? What is the 
object of our Association? The object of our Associa- 
tion is, as in all other organizations of a similar char- 
acter, to better our financial conditions—to protect our 
mutual interests and to eradicate as nearly as possi- 
ble the evils to which our line of. business has fallen 
heir. A recent author has said, “A reasonable 
amount of fleas is good for a dog because they keep 
him from forgetting that he is a dog.” We must 
expect our share of the fleas—but we must destroy as 
many fleas as possible. We, as well as any other 
class of American citizens, are entitled to our rights. 

The members of the Chicago Board of Trade haye 


fact : 
I have always tried to impress on the members of ' 


they know them to be doing it. 


you | 
which would well be explained in time and save un-' 
Should noth- | 


others | 
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rules governing their transactions and have estab- 
lished rates of commission for their work, and justly 
so; and I believe they are practically right in uphold- 
ing and adhering to these rates. So also with the 
railroads. Their rates should be adhered to without 
discrimination in any respect, in my opinion; and if 
such a thing were possible, I believe it would be of 
great benefit to the country shipper if fair rates of 
freight could be made by the roads ana such rates be 
left stable and unchanged year in and year out, in- 
stead of haying them churned up and down with 
the opening and closing of navigation, etc., etc. The 
dry goods merchant, the butcher, the grocery keeper 
and dealers in most all lines of goods have certain 
percentages of profits which they try to get out of 
their business. Why not the country elevator owner? 
He is entitled. to his commission for handling his 
goods as well as the rest. 

Our Association is often referred to as a “gigantic 
trust.” This is not true, in my judgment, in any sense 
of the word, and parties who refer to it as such are 
not posted by any means on the matter. ... 

Here in Decatur is a firm which recently pulled out 
of our Association and is trying to force dealers to 
sell to them whether they will or not, by getting their 
grain through scoop-shovel channels instead of through 
the regular channels of trade. Now, these people are 
in the milling business here in Decatur, and if they 
Insist on pursuing the course along these lines, we 
predict their mill at no yery distant date will stand 
high and dry like a ship on dry land, or like the ark 
of Noah—on the Mountain of Ararat. We quit them 
ourselves, not because we had any personal grievance, 
but simply on account of the coyrse they were pur- 
suing. Article XII, Section 1 of our Constitution 
says: “It shall be the duty of every member to ai 
in protecting the interests of every other member, so 
far as it can be done without injury to his own busi- 
ness.”’ Now, are we going to stand back and see a 
couple of hot-headed buyers trying to harass and 
annoy our brother dealers without making the offend- 
ing parties feel that we will not tolerate any such 
proceedings? People who are going to try and make 
our members do business with them by main force 
might as well try to force water to run up hill, and 
the sooner they change this policy the better. Vinegar 
never catches flies, : 

I noted with a great deal of satisfaction a resolution 
passed by the Nebraska Association on April 11, to 
the effect that every member of the Association 
pledge himself not to ship to any receiver, commis- 
sion merchant, or track buyer who bids scalpers after 
1 I, for one, favor such 
a resolution, and hope you all are of the same opinion, 
and I would also add to the resolution “any firm 
which accepts on consignment or handles in any way, 
shape or form grain coming through other than the 
regular dealers.” . . . : 

Another thing. There are certain houses in some of 
the markets who haye agreed to work with our As- 
sociation, and who since agreeing to do so have been 
sending out postal bids to irregular dealers. It is my 
intention to read a list of all such, and whether they 
have sent such bids by, error or otherwise, it will 
make no difference, as it would indicate they were 
guilty of culpable negligence in so doing; and in all 
of our regular meetings hereafter we expect to do the 
same thing regardless of where the lightning will 
strike, and I hope you will take your pencils and take 
a list of such houses and keep these lists in your office 
for your own information. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 

Don’t, by all means, stand back and decry the 
Association for what it has done’ or what it is doing, 
or what it has not done, but make such changes as 
are best. Take hold, each of you, individually and 
collectively, and make this Association a success; for 


“If we don’t hang together we will all hang sep- 


arately;” that is, hang on to the ragged edge’ of 
prosperity when we might better our conditions. Mar- 
tin Luther wisely said, “The prosperity of a country 
(we might add, of an elevator owner) depends not on 
the advantages of its revenues, nor on the strength of 
its fortifications, nor on the beauty of its public 
buildings, but it consists in the number of culti- 
vated citizens, in its men of education and character; 
here are to be found its true interest, its chief strength, 
its real power.” Let us seek to cultivate and educate 
our members along business lines as well as other- 
wise, so that the character of this organization may be 
elevated, and that we may have the force we should 
have in every market of this broad land. 2 

We need paid representatives from our Association in 
the principal markets of this country where our grain 
is to be shipped, who will-stand up for the rights of 
our members and who shall say in the name of this 
Association, “So far shalt thou go and no farther, and 
here shall thy proud wayes be stayed;” say to the 
man at the other end, “You shall not take one pound 
more of grain from us than you pay -us for. You 
shall not influence your inspectors to call our grain 
No. 4 and then run it through your buildings and load 
it out.as No. 8. You shall ponee our interests in 
every way, shape and form that you can or we will 
find markets where we can get our just dues.’ Stand 
together, boys, and we will make the other fellow 
understand, if he doesn’t already, that we mean busi- 
ness, and mean it with all our might. 


An address on “How Much Is Necessary to Run 
Our Association as it Should Be Run, and How Shall 
We Raise the Necessary Hunds?’ was delivered Dy 
T. P. Baxter of Taylorville: 


Assuming that we are going in the right direction, 
that our plans and purposes are laid on the right lines, 
and assuming that some of our members will con- 
tinue to indulge in sharp practices as they have in- 
dulged in since the beginning of the grain trade, I 
would recommend raising at least $35,000 as a neces- 
sary fund to run our Association as it should be run. 
We have about 600 members. To every twenty mem- 
bers we should haye a mediator, a coacher, whose 
duty. it would-be to pacify, console and render such 
service as necessary to equalize and distribute bene- 
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fits. This man-should be paid $1,000 a year, and on 


this basis thirty such men would require $30,000. To | 


this amount I would add $5,000 for management, sec- 
retary, clerks and miscellaneous expense. The aver- 
age cost per member would be $58; cheap as dirt. 
How many of you would oppose a motion of this kind? 
I fancy I hear some now saying how absurb such 
a proposition would be. To such I suggest that you 
take a retrospective look and see if you cannot recall 
instances when you have taken 10,000 to 15,000 bush- 
els of grain from your competitor for which you paid 
as much as you could sell it for and handled the 
same free, losing thereby $100 to $150. Some of you 
have indulged in such practices cach year you have 
been in the business. Therefore, on the basis of my fig- 
ures, you would save money. And [I insist that my 
position is right and that we are working on right 
lines. Yet I agree that we cannot reach the ideal 
at this time, and cannot run the Association as it 
should be run. Therefore, for policy and expediency 
let a not make haste too fast; but crawl before we 
walk. 
. The Association is near and dear to us, and we 
must be sure to maintain it. Without it we would 
retrograde into commercial insurrection and chaos. In 
the foregoing no reflection on the officers is intended; 
on the contrary, they are deserving of the greatest 
credit. Their efforts have been vigilant and untiring. 
To my certain knowledge they have neglected their 


own affairs in the interest of the Association; but | 


lack of money prevented them from doing much 
needed work. At the end of the first six months the 
treasury was so low that the policy adopted had to 
be abandoned and the effort to get new members was 
adopted as an expediency; at the end of ten months 
the treasury was empty. The last two months ad- 
vanced dues was the only resource for carrying on 
the work. Receipts for the year were $3,041; of this 
amount $748 came from new members, leaving but 
$2,293 from dues, or about $3.82 per member. In 
round numbers disbursements were about $3,200, or 
$200 in excess of receipts. This amount was covered 
by advance dues. The basis of dues last year was 
$5 per member and $2.50 for each additional elevator. 
This basis required our worthy president to pay $97 
dues, and many others with additional elevators paid 
amounts largely in excess of regular dues. This show- 
ing makes it apparent that we have a large delinquent 
list among the single-elevator owners. The nut to 
erack is, how we will raise the necessary funds. .. . 

The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association is probably 
the oldest of its kind, and therefore should be the 
strongest and able to point to the greatest achieve- 
ments; but by investigation I find there are several 
(at least four) sister associations far in the lead of 
ours. They are working on similar lines, but for 
some reason they pay all the dues better than we do. 
The organizations referred to are the Texas, Kansas, 
Northwestern Missouri and Southwestern lowa and 
the Nebraska. The Texas Association has 148 mem- 
bers and collected last year $2,327 dues, about $16 
per member. They began the year with $519 in the 
treasury and expended over $2,600. The Nebraska 
Association has 299 members and collected $3,756 
dues—over $12.50 per member. They began the year 
with $982 in the treasury and expended $3,137. I 
did not get a financial statement from the Kansas 
and Iowa associations, but Secretaries Smiley and 
Stibbins tell us the members pay their dues promptly 
and cheerfully. The Texas Association, with one- 
fourth the membership, have collected more dues than 
we did. The Nebraska Association, with one-half the 
membership we have, collected $1,463 more, or 60 per 
cent greater. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that the west- 
ern associations haye a much easier proposition than 
our Association has. They have but few railroads and 
few markets, very materially simplifying their work. 
Their elevators are owned by fewer people. Our state 
is a network of railroads leading to a multitude of 
markets. The elevators are owned by nearly as many 
people as there are elevators. The Illinois grain man 
must walk or pay transportation. The Western grain 
men are smarter than we are. The trouble is we have 
never had money enough to make the second trip to 
get acquainted with our members; had to go to new 
territory and get members to get enough money, 

I suggest that we raise the dues to $10 for one 
elevator and $2.50 for each additional elevator. This, 
on paper, will yield about $6,500; but probably would 
not collect over $5,000. With this amount the As- 
sociation can be managed so that the real benefits 
ean be realized by every member. We can visit and 
hold local meetings, and take time to adjust local dis- 
agreements. The dues should be paid in advance, or 
a contract entered into between the individual mem- 
bers and the Association secretary, making payment 
obligatory. It is a business matter. Therefore, let us 
establish business principles and_ stop playing. A 
moral obligation is good; but a legal obligation is 
better. 


This address was followed by a paper by H. C. 
Mowry of Forsyth, on “Our Finances; How Can 
We Better Them?” Mr. Mowry spoke a good word 
for the single elevator owners. He had found them 
attending strictly to their business and making 
money, While the disputes had been largely in sec- 
tions where line elevators were located. He advo- 
cated raising more money for the uses of the Asso- 
ciation. It would be necessary to guard against 
unfavorable legislation and secure proper laws for 
the trade. Whe Association will need to look after 
the track buyers, as they need looking after, There 
should be collected from each member of the As- 
sociation at least $5 per annum. But to charge 
each member exactly the same above this amount, 
whether he buys 20,000 or 200,000 bushels a year, 
would not be just. It would be equitable to charge, 


 leetions. 


in addition to the $5 membership fee, a certain tax 
on each car shipped. This would be possible if 
business methods were adopted to make the col- 
Reports of these collections and the con- 
dition of the membership should be made at least 
every three months to the entire Association. This 
could be done if arrangements were made to carry 
such a plan into effect. The Association has accom- 
plished much, though progress is slow, and it will 
accoinplish great things in the future. 

Mr. Mowry then moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing amendment to Article 8 of the constitution: 

Section 1. The annual dues of each member of 
this Association shall be $1.25 per quarter and 4 
cents for each car of grain or flour shipped and 2 
cents for each car received, but where the same 
party receives and ships the same grain he shall 
only pay 2 cents for both. : 

Sec. 2. Any member of this Association who shall 
become six months in arrears for dues shall not be 


entitled to any of the benefits or have the right to 
attend the meetings of the Association. 


On motion of S. S. Tanner of Minier the amend- 
ment was referred to a committee, to be appointed 
by the president. The committee appointed was 
H. C. Mowry, T. P. Baxter and Thos. Costello, with 
instructions to report on the following day. 

S. S. Tanner of Minier addressed the Association 
on the subject, ‘Where Are We At?’ Mr. Tanner 
suggested that Mr. Mowry should be properly desig- 
nated the Father of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and told a story illustrative of this point. 
He accounted for the absence of many of the mem- 
bers of the Association because of their prosperous 
business, much of which is due to the work of the 
Association. Members should not be indifferent to 
the organization because of their individual pros- 
perity, nor because the Association does not in every 
instance step in and settle every petty local quarrel. 
One of the greatest advantages of the Association is 
in the fellowship and acquaintance at these annual 
meetings. It is here learned that not every mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade needs watching, nor 
every country shipper of grain. Then there are im- 
portant reforms to be effected by this union of in- 
terests of the grain producers, shippers and commis- 
sion merchants. One of these reforms concerns the 
repeal of the warehouse law, a movement which is 
practically under way. Another reform is the de- 
struction of the bucket shops, a referm which has 
been inaugurated by the Board of Trade, and with 
proper encouragement by farmers and grain dealers 
will be accomplished within two years. Another 
reform refers to terminal weights. This matter is be- 
ing reduced to a science. The weighmaster would not 
dare do anything but the right thing in the course 
of his official duties. Also this organization would 
prevent turning over the weighmaster’s office to the 
elevator interest, which otherwise might be done. 
‘fhe education of the farmer by this Association is 
another task that is being accomplished rapidly. 
Farmers are coming to see that the Grain Dealers’ 
Association is really in their interest, and every 
dealer who properly explains the situation to the 
farmers of his locality will have them heartily with 
him. The only enemy of the Association is the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, which is the 
creature of the voters of the state, including the 
grain growers, and must be destroyed by the Asso- 
ciation. First, repeal the warehouse law and then 
get men of intelligence on the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission and in the State Grain Registrar’s 
office. 

J. W. Radford, of Pope & Eckhardt Company, 
Chicago, explained to the dealers ‘a proposition io 
change the quality of No. 2 mixed oats deliverable 
on contract. 

It was proposed to establish a new grade known 
as No. 2 white oats, to correspond with the better 
grade of No. 3 white, as it now stands. A new 
grade would be established known as No. 1 white 
to correspond with the present grade of No. 2 
white. Another plan was to make two grades of 
oats deliverable on contract—the No. 2 mixed oats 
as at present, and the proposed new grade of No. 2 
white oats, as preferred. 

James Parrott reported that the same question 
was discussed by the grain dealers of St. Louis, and 
the fatal objection there was that it would depress 
prices by throwing more oats on the market. 


F. M. Pratt said that there was a difference in 
conditions in Chicago and St. Louis markets, there 
being a special demand for mixed cats in St. 
Louis. 

In the discussion which followed it was brought 
out that from 75 to 90 per cent of all oats sold 
was No. 3 white, and that the contract grade of 
No. 2 mixed was the one on which hedges must be 
made and this grade, being scarce, can easily be ad- 
vanced in price, and thus the oat buyer may be 
squeezed in his settlements. No action was taken 
on the matter. 

President Ulrich announced a discussion on the 
question, “How much does it cost you to handle 
your grain at your station?” Owing to press of 
other ‘business, this discussion was deferred. 

On motion of Bartley Gulshen of Herscher, the 
following gentlemen were appointed a committee to 
audit the accounts of the last year: H. N. Knight 
of Monticello, J. P. Woolford of Galton and P. 
Whalen of Cabery. 

The committee to whom was referred the mat- 
ter of ‘assessments under a new plan reported 
through Chairman Baxter that they had made the 
following estimates: 

That there are 700 elevators owned by mem- 


bers and that they would average 100 cars 
per elevator, total 70,000 cars, which, at 3 


cents per car, would 'yield................$2,100 
HOO members ali SH.t. ss sets ccs eatss s latsicree ee es 2,500 

Amount from cars received at 1% cents (esti- 
NALCO ey, (HOCUS) ehalererelss se) alvin a) alevars oferta hhete 525 
$5,125 


On the same basis of computation at 4 and 2 
cents, the receipts would amount to about $6,000. 
On motion the report was placed on file. 

Motion was made by Edwin Beggs of Ashland 
that the dues be $5 for each elevator and $5 for 
each member not owing an eleyator. Amendment 
was offered by Mr. Mowry that the dues be $5 per 
member and that a charge be made of 4 cents per 
car for cars shipped and 2 cents for cars received. 

Question, by Mr. Tanner: “Does the charge for 
cars received apply to cars received from all sources 
or from cars only from members of the Asgssocia- 
tion ?” 

Answer from Mr. Mowry: ‘From all sources.” 

Mr. Tanner objected strongly ‘to compelling re- 
ceivers to pay 2 cents a car on all cars received 
from all sources, and favored making a definite 
charge large enough to meet :all requirements. 

Mr. Baxter replied by citing the experiences of 
the past, showing that it was difficult to get reve- 
nue for the Association, and ‘that delinquencies had 
occurred among the one-elevator men, and that 
something must ‘be done to raise suflicient revenue 
to run the Association on an equitable basis. 

Secretary Tyler criticized the proposed plan of 
taxing cars received, and thought it would decrease 
instead of increase the membership. This is au 
association of grain shippers and they must pay 
the expenses largely and not tax terminal receivers 
too heavily. Make the dues large enough to cover 
the cost. 

Thomas Costello of Maroa spoke in the same 
vein, advocating the payment of dues sufficient to 
pay the expenses and dropping a member who fails 
to pay, as also one who is guilty of sharp prac- 
tices or dishonesty. 

President Ulrich cited the experience of the Ne- 
braska Association, which charges $1 per montb 
for one elevator and 50 cents for extra elevators, 
and said it was impossible to make drafts where 
the Association did not know on what basis to make 
the charge. 

Mr. Mowry called attention to the fact that, un- 
der the present plan, at the same station the line 
elevator man pays $2.50, while the one-elevator 
man pays $5; also’ that the largest grain dealer 
or millowner in the trade, if a single elevator 
owner, pays but $5 a year, while the small dealer 
at a country station pays the same. 

Question by E. G. Heeman of Chicago: “Why is 
it that the Association has not prospered more 
largely?” 

“ Answer by Secretary Tyler: “That the difficulty 
has been that where a member has been secured 
in an isolated locality he has not felt much benefit; 
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but that as fast as the membership has been con- 
solidated the interest has increased.” 

Mr. Radford called attention to the general bene- 
fits in the way of legislation, etc., which accrue 
to all the members alike, and thought these bene- 
fits were not duly appreciated. 

Mr. Tanner spoke of the benefits to the one- 
elevator men, who were protected against line ele- 
vators from coming in and crowding them out; 
and said that it was not a good plan to adopt a 
scheme of taxing the terminal members on re- 
ceipts, as this would require more work and pub- 
licity of accounts. 

F. A. McLaughlin of Pana said as a one-elevator 
man that there was an apathy among members 
of that class because they think that the charge 
should be $5 on every elevator rather than to dis- 
ceriminate against the one-elevator owner. 

Motion was made by Mr. Tanner that the annual 
dues of the Association be $5 for each station 
owned or operated by each country shipper and 
3 cents per car shipped by him, and that the annual 
dues for receivers and track bidders be $10 per 
annum. 

Mr. Baxter read letters from the lowa Western 
Association and the Kansas Association, detailing 
their successful methods of collecting dues. 

Mr. Tyler spoke of his experience in operating 
more than one elevator, as bearng on the plan of 
taxing all elevators alike. It is impossible for 
a line eleyator owner to derive as much benefit 
from elevators operated by agents as he can from 
the elevator which he runs himself, and therefore 
it has been thought just that he should not be 
taxed as much for a line house as for the elevator 
he operates personally. 

Mr. Mowry said that the largest expense of the 
Association had been for the benefit of the line 
elevators. : 

Mr. Tanner’s motion to make the dues $5 for 
each station and 3 cents per car shipped was car- 
ried by a rising vote. 

A recess of five minutes was then taken.- 

After recess Mr. Tanner moved to reconsider his 
previous motion and substitute a provision for an- 
nual dues of $8 per station and $10 each for re- 
ceivers and track bidders. Carried. 

H. C. Suttle of Kenney was heard on the motion 
just passed by courtesy of the Association. He 
objected to the new rule on the ground that many 
of the stations were Small. 

Mr, Tanner suggested that the question of what 
was a station be left to the discretion of the sec- 
retary. 

P. Whalen of Cabery said that the buyer who 
puts in a little station between two others and in- 
terferes with the trade of his competitor ought 
to be made to pay for it. The discussion was 
dropped. 

A paper was read by Chas. 8S. Clark on “The Re- 
lations Between the Railroads and Association 
Members.”’ 

Secretary B. S. Tyler read a paper on the “Ad- 
yantages of Steady and Uniform Rates of Ireight.” 
Mr. Tyler said: 


I am glad, indeed, that your committee on pro- 
gram, in assigning to me this topic, “Advantages of 
Steady and Uniform Rates of Freight,” saw 
proper to stop short where it did, and did not add 
“and how to secure them to all shippers.” The ques- 
tion of uniform rates of freight to both shippers and 
railways has been for the past quarter of a century 
or more, and is now, one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems with which we have to deal. 

No nation on the globe has equaled ours in the con- 
struction and equipment of railways. Indeed, we 
might be termed the great railway nation of the world, 
for in 1840 we had only 2,800 miles of road, and to-day 
we have about 185,000 miles, and are building new 
‘lines each year. I have only words of praise 
for those who, by their great executive ability, together 
with their control of almost limitless capital, have 
been able to build these great lines of transportation. 
Our railways have been, and are now, the most potent 
and powerful factors in the development, growth and 
enrichment of our country. They have made it possi- 
ble for our people to open and develop our rich and 
almost inexhaustible mines of ore and coal. They 
have made it both possible and profitable for us to 
utilize our vast forests of timber by converting them 
into valuable and useful articles of merchandise. 
They, too, have made it possible for our farmers, by 
their thrift, economy, intelligence, sobriety and but 
temporary self-denial, to make for themselves, their 
children and their children’s children comfortable and 
valuable homes on the rich and almost boundless 
prairies, which were but a few years ago the hunting 
grounds for Indian tribes, where the vast herds of 


buffalo roamed unmolested, except by an occasional 
raid of these Indian huntsmen. .. . 

Notwithstanding all of this we must not lose sight 
of the great fact that the railway companies of this 
country are precisely what we have made them. We, 
through our constitutional and legislative channels, 
stipulate the terms and conditions upon which railway 
companies, as common earriers, may own, control and 
operate these great highways of commerce. In the very 
nature of affairs we must continue making new terms 
and conditions under which they shall operate, as the 
exigencies of the case may arise from time to time, as 
we move on in the evolution of this great age. 

This question of freight rates enlisted but little 
thought and attention of the people in this country 
during the first three decades. of our railway period, 
In fact, during the period of time between the building 
of the first road in 1830 and the year 1870, we seemed 
to act upon the belief that the more miles of railway 
the better for all. We had concluded that unrestricted 
competition between railways would be the “life of 
trade,’’ and that the old adage of the “survival of the 
fittest’? would be applicable. After the period of time 
just mentioned competition between roads became very 
sharp, and affairs grew from bad to worse as parallel 
lines were being built and operated. About the year 
1883 we were facing a crisis in railroad affairs which 
Was most appalling to the thoughtful and studious 
economist. One railway company after another was 
going into the hands of receivers, and others were 
hastening to the same inevitable doom. Those who 
had money invested in bonds and stocks, whether 
capitalists, employes or widows with their hard earned 
savings, were confronted with the awful spectacle of 
seeing their holdings vanish into nothingness. The 
ordinary grain shipper fared but little better. Com- 
petition between roads became sharp, and ruinously 
low rates, in the form of drawbacks and rebates, were 
given to a few favored large shippers. The ordinary 
shipper was required to pay the full tariff rate while 
the favored few were shipping on a rate so low that 
the roads were being bankrupted. The time had come 
when our ablest legislators were called upon to give 
a panacea for the evils that had arisen from reckless 
and unrestricted competition between railways. 3 

Then it was that a bill was introduced by Senator 
Cullom, the title of which was “An Act to Regulate 
Commerce.”’ Then it was that the most thoughtful 
and ablest minds had concluded that, after all, un- 
restricted competition between railways is not the 
‘life of trade,” but the sure and inevitable road_ to 
bankruptcy if carried to its ultimate result. The Cul- 
lom bill became a law in 1887, and while it was 
drawn with great care and ably discussed, yet from 
the very day it went into effect one hole after another 
was found in it, and patched by one amendment after 
another, until to-day it reminds us of a piece of crazy 
patchwork, : 

As stated in the outstart, I have not been assigned 
to the duty of giving you a cure-all for the evils of 
unsteady and ever-changing rates of freight, but am 
asked to say something in favor of steady and uni- 
form rates. There is not a shipper present who has 
not been caught by the frequent ups and downs in 
rates on grain. Many of you have suffered great 
losses on account of this, coupled with the fact that 
your railway companies would not or could not furnish 
you with cars until after the advanced rates were 
effective upon your shipment. You were then charged 
with the difference in rate on account of being unable 
to secure cars for shipment before rates advaneed. 
Such a loss cannot be averted by the local dealer as 
long as these frequent changes of freight rates go on. 
If, on the other hand, rates of freight were steady 
and uniform to all shippers, then and not until then 
will the shipper feel secure in selling his grain for 
future shipment. 

How to secure steady and uniform rates of freight 
is a problem, the solution of which is attracting the 
attention of the minds of our greatest men, both in 
railroad circles and legislative halls. The railroad 
commissioners from the various states met in con- 
vention at Milwaukee last month. It was agreed by 
them in that convention that the pooling of the earn- 
ings of railroads, if permitted, would be the solution 
of this problem. Those who advocate this way out 
of our difficulty contend that if railroads were per- 
mitted by law to make contracts with each other as 
to their earnings, which is pooling in the full sense 
of the word, that no monopoly could possibly arise 
from such a course. They contend that this course 
would prevent the larger and stronger roads from 
absorbing the weaker and shorter ones, thereby avert- 
ing a monopoly. It seems to me that this step would 
be very dangerous, for the reason that if pooling of 
railroads in their earnings were permitted, this, of 
course, would permit any and all branches of trade 
to do the same thifg, and we can very readily see 
the evil resulting from such general pooling. Pooling 
by railways, and placing the stamp of approval upon 
such a course, is a dangerous precedent to establish. 

Our Interstate Commerce Law should be amended, 
giving our commissioners more judicial authority than 
they now have, and more power to enforce the laws 
and their rulings. The ‘fixed charges,” which are in- 
terest on bonds, operating expenses, and so forth, are 
steady and uniform, practically the same year after 
year. If this is true, and the only legitimate source 
from which the railroad companies can meet these 
“fixed charges’ is from money received for carrying 
passengers and merchandise, why should not the 
charges made for such services be equally steady and 
uniform ? 

These frequent changes in rates are made on grain 
and its products only, and all other classes of mer- 
chandise are carried at a steady and uniform rate, 
rarely ever changing, and, in fact, no changes have 
been made for years except that changes were made 
in certain commodities on account of a recent change 
of classification. If changes on grain and its products 
are necessary from a railroad point of view, why are 
not frequent changes equally necessary on other com- 
modities, and if railway companies maintain a steady 
and uniform rate of freight on these commodities, why 
should they not maintain an equally steady and uni- 
form rate on grain and its products? 


Our Interstate Commerce Law requires railways to 
give ten days’ notice before advancing rates, and three 
days’ notice before reducing rates. This short notice 
is against the best interests of the ordinary shipper 
and favors the larger shipper, who may have 800 or 
1,000 cars for immediate shipment. It gives the large 
shipper an advantage and opportunity for making a 
large profit on account of these frequent changes of 
rates. Under the present law it is possible for them 
to “ring off’ as many as five changes in one month’s 
time. 

To illustrate: On the last day of June the rate is 
on a basis of 20 cents per hundred from Chicago to 
New York. On that day notice of decline is given, the 
deeline being effective July 3d, and on that day a ten 
days’ notice of advance is given, and on July 14th 
another notice of decline is given. On July 18th a ten 
days’ notice of advance is given, and at the expira- 
tion of the ten days, notice of decline is given, and we 
have five changes, no one having violated the law, and 
no good resulting except possibly to a few large 
shippers. : 

As we have the power to make and enforce the law 
fixing ten and three days as just stated, we have 
the same power and equal force to amend this law, 
requiring 60 days’ notice to be given of an advance, 
and 80 days’ notice of a reduction of rates. If this 
were the law the country shipper would be better pre- 
pared to meet the change in rates. In fact, shippers 
and railway companies both would be better off than 
now, were there only two rates per year, namely, a 
summer and a winter rate, the summer rate being 
made lower to meet competition by lake and canal. 

It is hardly necessary that I should point out to you 
the many difficulties that are unavoidable to the 
country shipper under the existing conditions. Suffice 
it to say, however, the country dealer sells 10,000 
bushels of corn for ten days’ shipment. After his sale 
is made notice is given that an advance of 10 cents 
per hundred will be effective in the usual ten days’ 
time. His ten days for shipment expire and he was 
wholly unable to secure a single car for this shipment. 
He immediately takes up the matter with the party 
to whom sold and asks for either an extension of time 
or cancellation. He is promised more time, provided, 
however, he will stand the difference of freight rate, 
which, in this instance, is 56-10 cents per bushel. 
He objects to this, and asks for cancellation, but is 
told that he must pay this difference of freight for 
non-shipment. In either case the loss is the same, and 
as he has the corn he lets the sale stand, makes the 
shipment, pockets the loss of $560, and curses the 
railroad company or its agent for not furnishing cars. 

This is no unusual occurrence, and, as stated, the 
law should be amended, requiring not less than 60 
days’ notice to be given of an advance, and not less 
than 30 days’ notice of a reduction. No good reasons 
can be advanced for frequent and unexpected changes 
of rates on grain and grain only. 

Human nature is the same everywhere, whether 
found in the office of general freight agent or found 
in the grain office. Competition between railroad com- 
panies, if not tempered with reason and judgment, 
ends in ruin and bankruptcy the same as between 
others in other lines of trade. In conclusion, permit 
me to read what A. C. Bird,, vice-president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & (St. Paul Railway, says on 
this subject: “There is no definite standard of reason- 
ableness or of relative reasonableness; there is no 
guide but individual opinion, and there are usually 
as many opinions as interests, and many circum- 
stances and conditions which appeal strongly to one 
interest are repudiated by rival interests. One princi- 
ple must, however, be kept in view—that is, that no 
rates which are subject to frequent or violent fluctua- 
tions can be reasonable. Another is that the only 
approximate test of a rate is comparison. A rate of 
long standing and satisfactory to all concerned may 
suddenly become unsatisfactory and unreasonable by 
comparison with a newly established rate on some 
other article or to or from some other market.” 


At the afternoon session H, A. Foss, the Chicago 
Board of Trade weighmaster, spoke on ‘Chicago 
Board of Trade Weights.” This valuable paper 
will be published in full in a subsequent number 
of the “American Hlevator and Grain Trade.” 

After the presentation of the paper Mr. Foss was 
asked by Mr. Gulshen what course he should pur- 
sue when a Board of ‘Trade firm refuses to account 
for cars of grain shipped them. He replied that 
shippers should demand certificates of weight in 
every instance. 

Question: What percentage of leaks has been 
found in cars received? ; 

Answer: Out of 1,000 cars received we have had 
fully 200 leakages. ‘There is no good, safe, home- 
made car door. 

The feature of special interest at the convention 
was the address by Senator Isaac M. Hamilton on 
the “Warehouse Bill.” Mr. Hamilton’s address was 
attentively and enthusiastically received by the con- 
vention. His speech will be published in full in 
a subsequent number of the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade.” 

At the close of Mr. Hamilton’s address 8S. H. 
Greeley of Chicago was called upon for a speech. 
Mr. Greeley took the floor and counseled the mem- 
bers to consider well important problems of public 
interest. The warehouse question is only one of 
many of the special privilege problems that may 
be a menace to our public institutions. The most 
imuportant of these questions is that of private own- 
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ership of railroads. Special rates of freight, with 
laany firms, are now. their margin of profit. An- 
other power is that of the destruction of a man’s 
credit. It is now impossible for a man to be a suc- 
cessful grain merchant and an honest man. If I 
educate my son to be a grain man I must first 
teach him to be dishonest. We have arrived at 
the same point as the ancient Romanus. The power 
of money secures the majority vote. Representa- 
tive government is a failure and will continue to be 
2 failure so long as the power of money to buy 
legislation continues. The only hope is in the sys- 
tem of direct legislation—the initiative and refer- 
endum. 

Moved and carried that the rules be suspended 
and officers be elected. B. S. Tyler declined the 
nomination for secretary, to succeed himself. TT. 
I. Baxter of Taylorville was nominated and elected 
secretary. 

B. 8. Tyler of Decatur was nominated and 
elected president. ; 

Thomas Costello of Maroa was elected yice-presi- 
dent. 

I. M. Pratt of Decatur was re-elected treasurer. 

The following directors were chosen: J. A. 
Montelius of Piper City, H. N. Knight of Monti- 
cello, J. B. Good of Forsyth and Edwin Beggs of 
Ashland. ; 

Moved by A, Graham of Illiopolis and seconded 
Ly Mr. Tanner that the speech of Hon. Isaac M. 
Hamilton be officially indorsed by the Association 
and be published and scattered broadcast. Carried. 

A paper was read by W. L. Shellabarger of De- 
eaturon “The Milling of White Corn.” This paper 
will be published in the “American Miller.” 

A committee of three members on resolutions 
was appointed by the chair as follows: 

Edwin Beggs, J. W. Radford and J. W. Spellman 
of Lincoln. 

S. 8. Tanner was called upon by the president 
for a speech on “Why We Should Have a Repre- 
sentative on the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion of Illinois.” Mr. Tanner proceeded to flay the 
present Railroad and Warehouse Commission for 
{heir failure to look after the interests of the ship- 
pers. He thanked God that a change of governors 
and probably of members of the Commission was 
certain at the coming election. He advocated send- 
ing a demand to the newly elected governor to ap- 
point a practical grain man on the commission. 

James Dalton of Chicago was called upon for a 
paper on “A Tew of the Troubles of Grain Ship- 
pers As Seen by a Commission Man,” and responded 
with an interesting address. 

T. P. Baxter, chairman of the committee en mu- 
tual fire insurance, reported that while the pro- 
posed arrangement would be adyantageous to the 
Association in lessening the cost of insurance and 
increasing the membership, it was thought inad- 
yisable to establish a new mutual elevator imsur- 
ance company for the reason that mutual compa- 
nies now existing cover the field very thoroughly 
and afford ample facilities for cheap and reliable 
insurance. Furthermore, it was found by the com- 
mittee that the Association should be larger in or- 
der to carry a sufficient line of insurance to assure 
success, and that a new and small organization 
would be likely to be offered the most undesirable 
and unprofitable risks. The committee. therefore 
did not recommend the formation of a mutual in- 
surance company by the MWinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

The committee on resolutions reported the foi- 
lowing: 

Whereas, Fully three-fifths of the entire railway 
freight traffic of the state of Illinois is grain tratlic 
that originates within the state; and 

Whereas, The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission has supervision of transportation, warehouses, 


inspection and terminal facilities in the shipment of 
grain; and : 

Whereas, The proper execution of the state law de- 
mands the experience of a practical grain man, and 
the interests of handlers and producers of grain 
throughout the state of Illinois and the entire West 
would be best conserved by such an appointmeut; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the grain dealers of Illinois in 
convention assembled, do request that an experience 
handler of grain from primary points, familiar with 
the details of the country grain trade, be appointed 
a member of said Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, 


Whereas, It is the unanimous judgment of this As- 
sociation that the present warehouse law works a 
great injury to the producers and handlers of grain, 
not only in this state, but in the entire West; there- 
fore, be it : 

tesolved, That we, as individuals and members of 
this Association, pledge ourselves to use all honorable 
efforts to have the same repealed. 

_Resolved, That the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion hereby tender a vote of thanks to the western 
railroads terminating at Chicago for the discon- 
tinuance of the after-sweeping privilege, and_respect- 
fully request them never to allow such privileges in 
the future; also, be it 

Resolved, That Mr, Foss be commended for his 
efforts in the discontinuing of the after-sweeping of 
ears. 

Resolved, That we extend our sympathy to the rela- 
tives and friends of A. E. Ward, deceased, who was 
a member of our Association. 

Resolved, That we, as members of this Association, 
extend to our retiring president and his associates in 
office a vote of thanks for their etlicient and valuable 
services during the past year. 

All the resolutions were adopted by the conyen- 
tion as presented. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was given to Reynolds 
Bros. for the registry book presented by them, and 
also to H. A. Foss, official weighmaster, for a 
photograph of the group of Chicago grain weigh- 
men, and especially of himself; and to J. F. Zahm 
& Co. of Toledo, for the presentation of an inyoice 
of souvenir pocket match safes. 

Moved that the directors be empowered to draw 
up and have printed such blanks as they may think 
necessary in the collection of dues for individual 
members to sign, promising the payment of the 
same in quarterly amounts. Adopted. 

The convention was then adjourned. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 

H. H. Reynolds represented the Sterling Car 
Loader, Sterling, IlL, and C. W. Dooley and Geo. W. 
Sinclair the Ideal Automatic Car Loader, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 


From St. Louis and the Southwest came: W. Uf. 
IXarns, representing Daniel P. Byrne & Co.; R. L. 
Forester and James Parrott, of Forester Bros.: 


©. H. Clark, New Orleans, representing Hall & Roj- 
inson. 

Cincinnati sent A: C. Gale, of Gale Bros.; W. i. 
McQuillan, representing H. Heile & Sons; Frauk 
A. Maguire, of Maguire & Co.; A. M. Braun, of 
Braun & Kipp; J. W. Van Leunen, of the Van Len- 
nen Co. 

From Toledo: James Hodge, of The Paddock. 
Hodge Co.; F. W. Rundell of W. A. Rundell & Co.; 
CG. nox Jr., representing Reyrolds Bros.; Edw. H 
Culver, chief grain inspector; \W. H. Bergin, of 
Southworth & Co. 

The Chicago weighmaster’s office was represented 
by Chief Weighmaster H. A. Foss, A. BH. Schuyler, 
and the entire force which in a large handsomely 
framed photograph Mr. Foss tock with him to De- 
catur as a present to Secretary Tyler. 


“Some haye greatness thrust upon them’’—the ex- 
perience of Edward H. Culver, Toledo’s herculean 
chief grain inspector. A guard of 50 admiring satel- 
lites were his constant attendants who couldn’t be 
persuaded that this was not the mighty Jeffries. 


Other eastern points were represented by: Jos. 
T. Gehring, Indianapolis, and A. W. Augspurger, 
Farmer City, representing the Cleveland Grain Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; I’. P. Rush and W. H. Cooper, In- 
dianapolis; W. G. Heathfield, of Heathfield, Wash- 
burn & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A very useful article in the shape of a matcbsafe 
was presented to the dealers with the compliments 
of J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo. W. H. Bergin, of 
Southworth & Co., distributed leather covered note 
books and C. Knox Jr., in addition to some very 
handsome calendars for 1900, presented the Associa- 
tion with a leather bound and artistically printed 
and arranged book of registration. 


Everybody attended the ball game on Tuesday 
afternoon, to see that umpire Jeffries gave correct 
and impartial decisions and incidentally quite a 
little business was done in Bloomington and Decatur 
stocks. When the market opened there was a 


sudden slump in Bloomington stock and the longs 


took to cover while the shorts extended their line 
rapidly. In the fifth inning there was a strong 


rally and when Bloomington rose to one per cent 
above par in the ninth, Decatur securities took a 
tumble from which there Was no recovery. Wallace 
Armstrong was one of the heayy holders of Bloom- 
ington stocks and when last seen he had erected a 
temporary booth at the corner ef the grand stand 
and was taking in the Toledo and Cincinnati boys’ 
margins. 

The Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Toledo 
delegates, with Senator Hamilton of Cisna Park, 
were entertained on Tuesday night by Thomas 
Costello and B. Z. Taylor at the Peaceful Valley 
Club on North Street. Prominent business men of 
Decatur were also present and the evening was 
pleasantly passed in speechmaking, music and the 
cementing of the “fraternal bond’ by a goodly loy- 
ing cup, which was neyer allowed to remain long 
dry. 

The Chicago commission men who attended were: 
i. G. Herman and L. B. Wilson, representing Ware 
& Leland; Wallace Armstrong, of W. R. Mumford 
Co.; A. E. Wood, representing H. W. Bailey & Co.; 
J. W. Radford, representing Pope & Hekhardt Co.; 
C. A. Jones, representing Rosenbaum Bros.; Geo. B. 
Dewey, representing the Calumet Grain & Elevator 
Co.; I... H. Babcock, of McReynolds & Co.; D. H. 
Winans, of Hulburd, Warren & Co.; John I. How- 
ard, representing Merrill & Lyon; 8. H. Greeley and 
B. F. Traxler, representing Nash, Wright & Co.; 
J. R. Dalton, of Eschenburg & Dalton; 8. H. Warner, 
of Warner & Wilbur; Jos. J. Lippert, representing 
Henry L. Goeman & Co.; P. A. Stevens, represent- 
ing Wagner Grain Co.; H. M. Paynter of Milmine, 
Bodman & Co.; D: H. Hunt,’ representing Geo, H. 
Listwell & Co. 

The banquet was given, as usual, by the Dorcas 
Society of Decatur and the ladies deserved the high 
encomiums which Toastmaster Tanner in his in- 
troductory remarks bestowed on them. While the 
various courses were served music was rendered by 
the Freeman Bros. mandolin and guitar orchestra. 
Then Toastmaster Tanner, albeit his: introductious 
of the different speakers were just as witty and 
just as appropriate as could be expected from the 
silver-tongued orator of the Association, yet depre- 
sated his appearance before the Association again, 
by the following story of an old darky, who, hay- 
ing dined on rabbit a considerable period of time, 
at length sat him down to some fried chicken and 
thus delivered himself of his former troubles: 

Rabbits young and rabbits cold, 

Rabbits hot and rabbits coid, 

Rabbits tender and rabbits teugh, 

Thank God, we have had rabbits enough. 

The Hon. Isaac M. Hamilton was the first speaker, 
followed by 8S. H. Greeley, Hdw. G. Heeman, 
&. R. Culver and J. F. Howard. Then Sidney 
Warner entertained the dealers with songs, accom- 
panied on the guitar by Freeman Bros. FP. A. 
Stevens, to whom ‘Toastmaster Tanner alluded as 
the James Whitcomb Riley of the Association, gave 
a reading of Ben I<ing’s “If I Should Die To-night,” 
and James Whitcomb Riley’s “The Tree Toad.” 
J. W. Radford explained the modus operandi of 
fluttering around the Board of Trade moth without 
getting one’s wings scorched and B. 8. Tyler, as the 
last speaker and the incoming president, delivered 
a toast upon the subject assigned to him by M*. 
Tanner, “How Sudden Greatness Makes One Feel.” 
Mr. Tyler’s speech brought to a close a very suc- 
cessful meeting. 

Among the dealers present were: 8S. S. Tan- 
ner, Minier; S. C. Taylor, Emmington; Jno. Ink- 
ster, Herscher; J. B. Drake, Kappa; J. P. Woolford, 
Galton; James Delaney, Niantic; J. J. Herb, Eim- 
mington; N. A. Mansfield, Niantic; W. S. Sturgeon, 
Hliott; B. S. Tyler, Decatur; W. B. Newbegin, Blue 
Mound; B. L. 8S. Taylor, T. A. Bone, T. C. Harney, 
Decatur; Thomas Costello, Maroa; Theo. P. Baxter, 
Taylorville; C. P. Cline, Kankakee; Bartley Gulshen, 
Herscher; H. Mowry, Forsyth; J. B. Good, For- 
syth; H. Y. Walton, Mayview; E. HE. Davis, Lake 
City; H. H. Newell, Bloomington; B. H. McFadden, 
Farmer City; A. A. Porterfield, Ivesdale; E. W. 
Crow, Blue Mound; T. 8. Paugh, Lodge; Louis Peck, 
Monticello; J. W. Spellman, Lincoln; A. B. Mean, 
Anchor; ‘A, ©. Duncan, Lintner; Geo. M. Ashmore, 
Lovington; John Sipp, Bourbon; W. O, Mayer, Cen- 
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terville; Wm. Ritchie, Warrensburg; T. L. Bone, 
Bethany; E. W. Briggs, Mansfield; J. M. Tohill, Cas- 
ner; E. W. Jokisch, Boody; C. D. Greve, Garrett; 
J. P. Bache, Ficklin; J. 1. Collins, Garrett; F. 3H. 
McCoy, Dalton City; J. H. Uppenlake, Dalton City; 
M. C. Camp, Bement; Wm. Kleiss, Pesotum; A. 
Ritscher, Taylorville; A. W. Shepard, El Paso; W. 
Stanz, Kenney; Win. Buchholz, Melvin; Geo. 
Ford, Illiopolis; Chas. H. Ruple, Chestnut; BH. 
Hayward, Cropsey; J. H. Eversole, Mayview; J. 
Snyder, East Lynn; Hdwin Beggs, Ashland; L. A. 
Vasey, Leroy; H. C. Suttle, Kenney; E. E. Fleming, 
Springfield; V. Hawthorne, Le Place; A. C. Scott, 
Dalton City; R. W. Noble, Bethany; T. J. Lister, 
Pana; J. H. Williams, Farmer City; Alex C. Durdy, 
Ohlman; Garrett Carstens, Nokomis; 8. E. Bear, 
Bearsdale; V. ©. Elmore, Ashland; F. M. Powell, 
Arthur; C. E. Davis, Cadwell; J. E. Dayis, Pesotum; 
Cc. Cuppy, Kemp; O. L. Parker, Tuscola; J. H. Lloyd, 
Springfield; A. J. Flatt, Leverett; J. M. Greene, Wa- 
pella; J. M. Ledden, Aspur; F. M. Pratt and J. 8S. 
Wiley, Decatur; R. J. Railsback, Hopedale; HE. B. 
Chapman, Casner; T. J. Kiser, Hammond; Wm. 
Callahan, Sabina; A. J. Parke, Hindsboro; 8S. W. 
Smiley, West Ridge; Ross Hockaday, Oreana; J. T. 
Walker, Moweaqua; J. L. Belden, Dalton City; L. W. 
Hay, Milmine; C. B. Munday, Litchfield; C. W. 
Switzer, Atwater; L. B. Harrison, Morrisonville; H. 
Malone, Emery; J. D. McClean, Decatur; Jess 
Wetzell, Horace; F. W. Gilbert, Dana; A. L. Stan- 
field, Edgar; C. H. Failing, Decatur; E. R. Stevens, 
Decatur; A. L. Dumont, Decatur; A. L. Ulrich, 
Springfield; S. S. Neiman, Warrensburg; F. C. Or- 
ton, Lincoln; M. R. Allsop, Maroa; James R. Bar- 
ker, Greenvyalley; H. S. Nichols, Sadorus; H. N. 
Ixnight, Monticello; A. P: Hill, Blue Mound; Chas. 
I’. Crow and O. C. Benson, Fairmount; T. D. Har- 
mon, Villa Grove; F. L. Evans, Decatur; A. B. Smith, 
Rosemond; BW. L. Greenleaf, Jacksonville; F. A. Mc- 
Laughlin, Pana; J. R. Titus, Steward; C. W. Cooper, 
Decatur; A. Graham, Illiopolis; J. Ff. Beall, Niantic; 
P. C. Kearney, Ulrich; P. M. Dunean, Lintner; W. 
T. Bullard, Bullardville; W. W. Denton, Millersville; 
W. H. Seffens, Ivesdale; L. M. Eggleston, Gibson 
City; P. Whalen, Cabery; H. R. Ulrich Jr., Spring- 
field; Z. W. Graff, Middletown; Byron Barbee, Au- 
burn; B. Miller, Millersville; W. Peck, Monticello; 
W. W. Mudge, Harriett; W. L. Dumont, Decatur; 
C. H. Faith, Warrensburg. 
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WEIGHING GRAIN WITHOUT 
SCALES. 


Tred P. Miller of Chetopa, Kan., has now com- 
pleted and published a book which sets forth his 
method of “weighing” grain in car lots without the 
use of track, hopper or platform scales. 

Mr. Miller’s system is based upon the number of 
square inches occupied by a bushel of wheat, or 
other grain, of different test. The user, however, 
does not have to figure this out for himself as the 
book contains tables covering tests from 45 to 51 
pounds to the measured bushel, and cars of per- 
haps every length in use. The complete outfit 
necessary to determine the weight of a carload is 
Mr. Miller’s Book of Weights, one grain tester, one 
trier or sampler, one tape line or 8-foot pole and 
one measuring stick for depth. The price of the 
book. alone is $1.50 and Mr. Miller is prepared io 
furnish such other parts of the outfit as may be 
desired. 

The author of this book has made a study of this 
method of ‘weighing’ wheat for the past 15 years 
and he has compared his figures on over 1,000 
ears of wheat with consignee’s return weights, 
and while not claiming absolute perfection for the 
system, he states that it will give the shipper a re- 
liable check on every car of grain he sends to mag- 
ket. Ifor over 40 years dealers have submitted to 
measurement of their grain by testers used at 
terminals. By basing their measurements on ayer- 
age tests taken by themselves they put themselves 
on a par with terminal methods and are in a posi- 
tion to judge with certainty the correctness of des- 
tination returns. 

Grain men should write Mr. Miller for a cireular 
in which he gives 12 reasons why his “scales” 
should be adopted. 


OHIO GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING. 


The twentieth annual meeting and outing of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association was held at Put- 
in-Bay on June 11-14. About fifty dealers, railroad 
men, etc., were present, most of whom went from 
the central part of the state, via the C., S. & H. 
railroad, which carried them free from Columbus 
and points on its own line. The party arrived at 
the hotel about 6 p. m., on June 11, while the others 
arrived later via the Toledo boat. The weather 
was delightful, and though the season is still early 
at this famous summering ground, the fishing was 
fairly good, the boating as fine as could be, and the 
inter-island steamer trips made perfect by bright 
days and a smooth sea. The outing features were 
therefore up to the highest grade, and were thor- 
oughly enjoyed, although there -was little of the up- 
roarious fun usual on such occasions. 

The formal business of the Association began at 
a session held on the evening of June 11, when 
Secretary McCord read his annual report, Eugene 
©. Wagner of Grove City, president, occupying the 
chair. The report covered the year to June 9 and 
may be summarized as follows: Number of mem- 
bers with dues fully paid up, 64; number with dues 
in arrears, 150; cash received for dues, $211.10; cash 
paid out by treasurer to pay bills, $236.08. The 
work of the year consisted, among other things, of 
bringing before the members and the trade of the 
state the need of supporting and enlisting the sup- 
port of the state’s representatives in Congress in 
favor of the Cullom Bill amending the interstate 
commerce law, and of trying to get new members 
by circularizing, which was not very successful. 
The scoop-shoyel man, owing to a vigorous war 
upon him, is disappearing from the state. Mr. Mc- 
Cord completed his report by a plea for greater 
unity among dealers and also for greater confidence 
of the members of this Association in the working 
powers of its official board. The secretary is al- 
ways ready to take up claims against the railways 
or others and press them without cost to the claim- 
ants, while the arbitration commitiee is ready to 
hear cases of differences between members. “We 
must have an organization,” he said, ‘that will. pro- 
mote fair and honest methods in business, bind 
us together in relations of confidence in each other, 
and in our business affairs eliminate overbidding, 
sharp practices, unwarranted concessions and privi- 
leges and other unmercantile conduct.” The ma- 
chinery to accomplish this is now provided; it only 
remains for the members of the grain trade of Ohio 
to use it and make the most of it. “Our feeble ef- 
forts in the past twenty years have not been in 
yain. We are not strangers, neither are we busi- 
ness enemies, but there is still room for improye- 
ment.” : 


Vice-President H. 8. Grimes of Portsmouth fol-- 


lowed with a strong paper on “Our Organization: 
Its Benefits and Purposes.” This Association was 
organized, he said, in 1880, and has since drifted 
along, doing some good assuredly, but not all it was 
formed to accomplish. Mr. Grimes then proceeded 
to take up in order various drawbacks to the grain 
trade in Ohio, which, it is manifest to reasonable 
men, can be corrected by a firm organization in 
which all live up to its rules and regulations, and 
to show how the influence, mora) and financial, of 
the organization would tend toward harmony where 
these rules are applied to practical business rela- 
tions by the members. The advantages of using the 
secretary and arbitration committee he dwelt upon 
as a most valuable feature of the organization, 
which has been almost wholly neglected by the 
members. Practically no claims have been referred 
to the secretary, in spite of the belief that the rail- 
roads would recognize the Association as a body 
more readily than they would individuals, urgin& 
petty claims, and that the Association “would in 
nine cases out of ten be able to accomplish one 
hundred fold more than the individual could accom- 
plish by himself.” The arbitration committee had 
only one case before it during the year, but it had 
the satisfaction of pleasing both parties and of mak- 
ing a settlement which, if not made, would pevr- 
haps have caused the two dealers to become ene- 


mies. Now; why can’t more cases be adjusted in the 
same way? Concluding, Mr. Grimes said: ‘What 
I have said will, I hope, be carefully considered by 
the members. I can assure you of one thing. You 
have had an active set of officers in the past year, 
more especially your-secretary, who has devoted a 
great deal of time, and, I must say, expense to do 
what he has done; and he has accomplished con- 
siderably more than has been done in former years, 
with all due respect to the gentlemen who have 
held the position that he now occupies. He has 
done this because his whole heart is wrapped up 
in the Association, and he does it because he thinks 
it is to the interest of the members. All that he 
asks is the assistance of all of you, and the Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be heard from, and 
heard from to the benefit of its members in the 
years 1900 and 1901.’ 

The balance of the evening was spent in a general 
discussion and conference for the “good of the 
order.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 12, at 2:30 o'clock, a 
short business session was held, but as a number 
of members had gone away on an inter-island voy- 
age, the session lasted but a few minutes. 

Geo. T. Chamberlain of Columbus moved an 
amendment to the constitution (Sec. 1, Art. III), con- 
solidating the offices of secretary and treasurer. As 
it was shown the change would lighten the work of 
the secretary, the motion was agreed to and the 
constitution so amended. 

H. 8. Grimes of Portsmouth moved that See. 1, 
Art. II of the by-laws be suspended for.one year, 
thus making the only charge for admission to mem- 
bership $3, which is the amount of one year’s dues. 
The section was suspended during the past year. 
Mr. Grimes confessed that though he had made the 
motion, personally he was opposed to it, because he 
thought the Association was worth the maximum 
it would cost under the by-laws, particularly if the 
members would use the secretary as a claim agent, 
as provided by Art. V of the by-laws, in which case 
that officer should be paid for his services. Be- 
sides, those benefits which cost nothing are rarely 
appreciated by the beneficiaries. The suspension of 
the section may bring new members, but it will 
hardly add strength to the organization in the gep- 
eral way that is needed. 

President Wagner favored the motion as haying 
a tendency to enlarge the membership, the annual 
dues of $3 being three times as high as formerly, 
and until the Association begins to do more elabo- 
rate work the dues of $8 each will bring in money 
enough for all purposes and even pay the secretary 
a small salary. . 

J. S. Dewey of Blanchester thought the secretary 
should be paid a reasonable salary if he is to be 
loaded down with claim cases. He thought per- 
haps more claim cases would be sent him if mem- 
bers knew he is paid a salary and they would not 
be imposing on his personal time. 

Mr. McCord said the salary can’t be afforded 
now. Anything that will ircrease the membership 
and so to consolidate it would be more desirable. 
At present it is frightfully scattered all over the 
state. He stated further that the financial question 
is not yet the pressing one, and that the work can 
get along for the present with the amount $3 will 
raise when members all pay up in full. ; 

The motion was carried, and the by-law is sus- 
pended for one year. 

J. P. McAlister moved to amend Sec. 3, Art. II of 
the constitution by making the words “contribut- 
ing members” read ‘associate niembers.” 

H. 8S. Grimes thought associate members should 
have a voice in the business if they pay their dues, 
and moved to amend by striking out of the section 
all after the word “dues.” 

This was accepted, and the motion as amended 
was carried. The section now reads as follows: 

See. 3. Art. Il—Representatives of the different 
railroad lines and fast freight lines, or any person 
recommended by the governing board, may be- 
come associate Members on payment of dues. 

The Association then adjourned. 

The evening and final session was held at 7:30 
o’clock. 

A. E. Clutter of Lima called attention to the fact 
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that the payment of railroad fares by members to 
get to the meetings is a great drawback to getting 
a crowd from his part of the state, the cost being 
$12 to $20, and thought that an effort should be 
made to get some concessions of fares for these 
occasions. The secretary replied by explaining how 
much more difficult it is getting io be to do this, and 
he had little encouragement to offer. 

The election of officers being the stated business, 
Mr. Wagner announced that haying himself during 

_the past year been more or less dissociated from 
the trade, Mr. Grimes, as vice-president, had been 
acting president. He was, therefore, the logical 
candidate for promotion, and he placed him in 
nomination for that office. On motion of Mr. Chut- 
ter, the rules were suspended and Mr. Grimes was 
elected president by acclamation. 

A. Bi. Clutter was in like manner, on nomination 
by E. M. Fullington of Marysville and motion of 
H. S. Grimes, elected vice-president by acclamation, 
and J. W. McCord, on nomination by 8. E. Johnston 
of Grove City and motion of J. 8. Dewey, reélected 
secretary. 

Mr. Grimes was then called to preside. He said 
he felt it was an honor to be at the head of so in- 
telligent a body of men, but he warned them that 
if anything is to be done this year to commend the 
Association, the members must find something for 
the officers to do. He pledged the officers to do all 
in their power to abate grievances, arbitrate differ- 
ences and to collect claims, if these things are re- 
ferred to them for consideration. 

Mr. Clutter and Mr. McCord both returned thanks 
for the honors given them, and pledged the Asso- 
ciation their seryices most heartily and unresery- 
edly. Mr. McCord was especially urgent that the 
members should use his office for the collection of 
claims, and the arbitration committee for the set- 
tling of differences. The committee he thought a 
more competent body to settle differences in a 
natural way than even the courts. 

Papers were then read by BH. R. Woodrow of 
Columbus on “The Distribution of Cars and Rates 
of Freight;” by the secretary on behalf of BE. W. 
Seeds of Columbus, on “The Relation of the Track 
Buyer to the Country Shipper;” by Fred Mayer, of 
J. F. Zahm & Co., of Toledo, on “The Relation of 
the Commission Man and Receiver te the Country 
Shipper;” by C. P. Blackburn of Baltimore on “The 
Relation of the Seaboard or Terminal Buyer to the 
Country Shipper,” and by E.M. Fullington of Marys- 
ville on “The Country Shipper: His Trials and His 
Rewards.” Owing to the crowded condition of our 
columns, publication of these papers is reserved 
until the next issue. 

Mr. Clutter, who was down for an address on 
“The Relation of the Country Grain Deaier to the 
Farmer,” did not prepare a formal paper, but gave 
out of his thirty years’ experience some admirable 
advice to the younger men of the trade on how he 
had managed to gain and hold in all those years 
the confidence and friendship of large numbers of 
farmers in a territory peculiarly requiring tact, good 
judgment and knowledge of human nature. Strict 
honesty and frankness with customers is the first 
essential, and while the appearance of full confi- 
dence in customers is a step toward acquiring their 
confidence, yet all transactions should be strictly 
on a business basis, taking for oneself all the ad- 
vantages of proper caution, as if a contract for 
future delivery is made it should be in writing and 
strictly enforced as against the farmer as he would 
enforee it as against the dealer. He gave many 
personal experiences which happily illustrated and 
emphasized his suggesticns. 

G. A. Lamb of Hooker, speaking of the relations 
of track buyers and shippers, said there should be 
some correction of the present custom of inspection, 
which practically requires the seller to guarantee 
the condition of grain not only at its delivery to 
the track buyer but at point of his delivery to his 
customer. The grain should be inspected “at home,” 
that is, at the point of delivery by the seller to the 
track buyer, and thereafter the track buyer should 
be required to guarantee it at Celivery to his cus- 
tomer in the interior. As it is, the original track 
seller has to guarantee the grain all the way 


through to the ultimate consumer, while the track 
buyer does nothing. The position is lop-sided. 

In the course of a general discussion, Mr. Black- 
burn said the matter of railroad rates is the most 
perplexing of all questions. Efforts are now being 
made in the Hast to remodel the interstate com- 
merce law, and this Association can do something 
in the same direction. What now remains is to get 
our wants and needs into shape to present at the 
next meeting of Congress. 

Both Mr. Dewey and Mr. Clutter thought a com- 
mittee on legislation desirable. Mr. McCord said 
the governing board had watched legislation and 
had prevented some that was inimical to the grain 
men’s interests. 

President Grimes said he would appoint the 
standing committees later. He also proposed But- 
falo as the outing city for 1901; but the matter was 
deferred until the winter meeting at Columbus. 

On motion of Mr. Dewey, a vote of thanks was 
tendered the readers and writers of the papers of 
the evening, 

The meeting closed by the reading of a poem by 
Ii. C. Beach, the “poet laureate” of the Association. 
It was entitled “A Hot Time,” and was unusually 
enjoyed. 

On motion of Mr. Wagner adjourned to meet at 
call of the president. 

Among those present were the following: A. L. 
Gilmore, C. W. Smith, E. R. Woodrow, H. Fitch, 
George T. Chamberlin, BH. C. Beach, I. N. Shelson, 
J. W. McCord, Columbus; J. W. Koester, George 8. 
Shaffer, Dayton; M. W. Silver, John Riley, Frank 
Gallagher, West Jefferson; O. P. Chaney, Canal 
Winchester; C. D. Perfect, E. M. Fullington, W. H. 
Snodgrass, Marysville; Eugene C. Wagner, S. E. 
Johnston, Grove City; H. G. Morgan, Pleasant Cor- 
ners; C. R. Hunter, F. C. Lock, Mechanicsburg; 
H. E. Dubois, J. . McAlister, A. H. Huston, J. R. 
Hern, Cincinnati; Fr. Reichelderfer, Amanda; G. W. 
J.amb, Hooker; J. P. Gundy, Carroll; J. 8. Dewey, 
Blanchester; F. HE. Slabaugh, M. Kelsey, Hebron; 
GC. P. Barthouse, Morrall; Frd. Mayer, of Zahm & 
Co., George J. Blankemeier, F. JX. Stogue, R. L. 
Hummel, Toledo; J. F. Bryant, Frankfort; Charles 
Wilson, Plain City; W. D. Rapp, Sabina; J. M. 
Latham, Hayden; J. E. Pierson, Sunbury; O. S. 


Precount, Thackeray; M. E. Wiswell, Rosewood; 


H. S. Grimes, Theodore Doty, D. B. Hutchins, P: 
H. Harsha, Portsmouth; C. A. Bissell, Henry Har- 
ris, Antwerp; R. Baskerville, Detroit; A. EH. Clutter, 
Tima: A, W. Clark, C. A. Martin, Cleveland; C. P. 
Blackburn, Baltimore; J. G@. Tennant, Fort Wayne, 
jnd. ; 


AN IMPROVED ELEVATOR DRIVE. 


John M. Howard, whose address is 2123 Lambert 
Street, Philadelphia, was granted a patent on May 
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AN IMPROVED ELEVATOR DRIVE. 


1, 1900, covering an improved method of driving 
bucket or other similar endless belt elevators. 

The principal features of the invention are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Instead of the 
power being transmitted through the shaft to the 
pulley carrying the elevator belt, it is applied to 
the inner surface of the rim of the supporting 
pulley or drum by means of a pinion engaging the 
internal gear of the drum. Thus the power is 
applied almost direct to the surface of the carrier 
on the loaded side, and in an approximately direct 
line with the lift or travel of the carrier. 


This method of driving is claimed to be better 
than the ordinary practice of driving one or more 
elevators from the end of a shaft which, owing 
to the variations in power and load, cause more or 
less torsion and twisting of the journal boxes or 
supports, resulting in a considerable amount of 
friction. Mr. Howard claims his method applies 
the power at the point where it will be the most 
effective, and leaves the bearings free to carry the 
load without strain or disturbance of the original 
set. Another feature is the reduction of speed di- 
rectly through the head wheel by applying the 
power to the periphery of the wheel instead of its 
center. 

Our illustration shows the driving mechanism 
geared direct to a small electric motor, the adyan- 
tages of which are obvious where such power is 
available. 

Mr. Howard’s patent covers various modifications 
of the above described tnechanism, including the 
use of friction instead of gear drive, and which 
is capable of automatically applying power to cor- 
respond with the load. Also various brake mechan- 
isms for effectually preventing any backward ro- 
tation of the head wheel. The inventor intends to 
put his device on the market within a very short 
time, and he will doubtless be able to show that 
in actual practice it possesses the various advan- 
tages which he claims for it. 


«_DOTS.AND . DASHES» 


John F’. Upshulte of St. Louis has been appointed 
grain inspector at l’ort Worth, Texas. 


The annual meeting of the American Seed Trade 
Association was held in Chicago on June 12-14. 


The western lines haye given notice that they will 
not deliver grain to their eastern connections until 
their own charges haye been paid. 

The lowest price paid for corn in any state of the 
Union in 1899 was 20 cents in Oklahoma, which 
produced less than 300,000 bushels. 

The Samuel Brown Company, Lafayette, Ind., 
want to engage a foreman for their storage and 
transfer elevator , who thoroughly 


‘ understands 
grading. 


George A. Wells, who has been connected with the 
Northern Grain Company of Chicago, lately with 
office at Omaha, has been appointed secretary 
of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association. He hag 
been in the grain trade since 1894, and is regarded 
as a valuable acquisition by the new Iowa Associa- 
tion, which will now go to work in earnest. 

Bulletin No. 62 of the Maine Experiment Station 
gives a brief account of the origin of the station 
and of its work since 1885. It also includes a list 
of its numerous publications. The bulletin will be 
of interest to those unfamiliar with the station’s 
work, as well as a revelation of the efficiency of 
these stations in general in adding to the store of 
knowledge applicable to local farm conditions. 

The Bradford Oil Company on June 8 at Findlay, 


Ohio, began action against the ‘Lake Erie 
& Western and four other railroad companies 
to enjoin them from enforcing the demurrage 


contract recently entered into by them. The ac- 
tion is commenced to test the validity of the agree- 
ment entered into between the railroad companies 
to collect demurrage on cars left standing in their 
yards after a certain time after their arrival. 
There is great interest in the case, as the demur- 
rage contract affects all branches of trade, and is 
very unpopular. 

It is just as well to remember that the minimum 
carload of the Official Classification Committee is 
40,000 pounds for wheat, corn, rye and barley and 
35,000 pounds for oats. In other words a ecarload 
equals 666-40 bushels of wheat, 714-16 bushels ot 
corn or rye, 833-16 bushels of barley and 1,093-24 
bushels of oats. When the marked capacity of the 
car is less than those above stated, the minimum 
weight will be 10 per cent above the marked capac- 
ity. Don’t load much above that margin for the 
maximum; crippling cars by overloading is not 
profitable as a rule for the shipper. 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


THE CHICAGO ELEVATOR SCAN- 
DAL. 


The state of facts which forms the basis on 
which the committee appointed is investigat- 
ing the state grain registrar’s office is given 
elsewhere in this issue. While some of these 
facts must, until proof is brought, he regarded 
as mere allegations, that will not alter the case 
only so far as it may shift or divide the blame. 
The essential point will remain unchanged: 
that a scandalous state of affairs exists in the 
office which calls for summary treatment when 
the committee reports and the facts are known. 

The warehouse laws of Illinois were framed 
to make a receipt perfectly good and perfectly 
safe. For that purpose safeguards were pro- 
vided through the machinery of public office. 
If the law has been yiolated through the con- 
nivance of public officials the latter should be 
made to pay a penalty equally with those who 
attempted to profit through their carelessness 
or complaisance. The committee is composed 
of honorable men, who will search into the sys- 
tem, or lack of system, which makes possible 
such a scandal as the present one. No doubt 
one conclusion will be that the sooner all such 
offices as those connected with the business of 
the people are separated from politics the bet- 
ter. Until that is done instances of official 
remissness and crookedness must -be expected 
to recur periodically. 

The report of the committee cannot be ex- 
pected for several weeks. Meanwhile all sorts 
of rumors are afloat, some of which are based 
only on surmise. It is not believed by the 
conservative that the committee will at- 


‘ ; aie Fel 
tempt to conceal or palliate what its examina- 


tion reveals. On the contrary, some assert 
that more than one instance of negligence sim- 
ilar to the one in question will be exposed by 
the committee. But it is only fair to all con- 
cerned to await the report of the committee. 


THE PROSPECT FOR WHEAT. 


The winter wheat harvest has already com- 
menced, and as time advances the conviction 
is becoming general that the damage in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and parts of other states 
has not been overestimated. The abandon- 
ment of wheat acreage in the states named, as 
well as in Illinois and California, is almost un- 
precedented. Ohio’s crop can hardly reach a 
quarter of the average yield for the past three 
years. As an offset is the huge crop of Kan- 
sas, and the relatively large crops of Okla- 
homa and Texas. The area of winter wheat, 
June 1, is made 24,908,000 acres, a decrease 
from the area sown last fall of 5,240,000 acres, 
with a possible yield of 323,000,000 bushels. 

The spring wheat prospect is not at all in- 
viting. The rains of the past few days have 
helped matters somewhat, but the general feel- 
ing is that relief has come too late. If the com- 
mon pessimism is realized, there will not be 
much more than half a crop in the northwest- 
ern states. The recent advance in wheat 
seems amply justified. A large shortage in a 
dozen states is a price-making factor that can- 
not be disregarded, though, of course, the local 
tendency where the shortage exists is always to 
lose sight of the aggregate crop and the world’s 


supply. 
THE BUCKET-SHOP BATTLE. 


Perhaps the conflict which is now going on 
should be called a war rather than a battle, 
for it is pretty well settled that one engage- 
ment will not end the conflict. On the one 
hand, President Warren, backed by the Board 
of Trade, is thoroughly in earnest. Even if 
his estimate of the number of bucket shops is 
too large (and 25,000 would mean one for every 
four postoffices in the country), he does not 
overestimate the extent of the damage they do 
to business and to the community at large. He 
holds, and rightly, that the Board of Trade 
should control its own quotations. The essen- 
tial equity of this position is strengthened by 
the fact that the bucket shops want the quota- 
tions simply as a basis of gambling. 

On the other hand, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co, will hardly let go the profitable busi- 
ness it enjoys from its host of bucket-shop 
patrons without as strong a fight as money and 
ingenuity can devise. Of course, the company 
claims that it wants to work in full harmony 
with the Board and that it declines to shut off 
its service from the bucket shops, because, as 
a public carrier, it cannot discriminate against 
anybody. But its desire for harmony with the 
Board and respect for an old decision of an 
Illinois court is probably secondary to its in- 
terest in the financial side of the question. This 
fact, in connection with the circumstance that 
the bucket-shop people have raised a large 
sum for a legal fight, would indicate that more 
than a skirmish is in prospect. Equity, jus- 
tice and moral expediency are on the side of 


the Board’s contention, but it remains to be 
seen on which side the judges think the law is, 
for law and justice are not always in company. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
AND THE PUBLIC ELEVATORS. 


If it were the habit of Americans to expect 
anything serious to come of formal inquiries 
by congressional committees into industrial or 
economic conditions, the value of the testi- 
mony adduced being wholly dependent upon 
the exhaustiveness of the examination of ex- 
pert witnesses by experts, the report of the sub- 
committee on transportation of the late Indus- 
trial Commission on the elevator question 
would be disappointing. But as the testimony 
taken at Chicago last summer contained noth- 
ing new, so the report likewise is without color 
and valueless. In substance, it says the public 
elevator men get the bulk of the grain because 
they pay most for it, and are able to do this 
simply because they are exempt from terminal 
and storage charges. The report dwells also 
upon the testimony of two interior Iowa grain 
dealers, to the effect that the system of track 
buying invented by the elevator interests is 
very beneficent in its results. But that the ele- 
vator men have “other advantages,” as claimed 
by the commission interests, is, the report says, 
a charge based on evidence that is “indirect 
and flimsy,” although in conclusion the report 
ventures to say: “In view of the quite gen- 
eral acknowledgment among railway men that 
discrimination in favor of large shippers is still 
conspicuous, there seems to be a considerable 
probability that the claim that these large ele- 
vators receive favors from the railways in one 
way or another has some basis.” 

As a whole, the report reminds one quite 
strongly of some of the weighty scientific pa- 
pers of the famous Pickwick Club. Rumor has 
it, however, that the Commission is going to 
try it again, and will send another sub-commit- 
tee to Chicago to go over the ground a second 
time. Good witnesses are not expected to take 
to the woods. 


THEILLINOIS WAREHOUSE LAW. 


The new Chicago rule relative to 60-day op- 
tions and the uncanceled receipts scandal in 
the grain office have revived interest in the dis- 
cussion relative to the repeal of the present II- 
linois elevator law. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the effect of the 60-day option 
rule. The framers oi the rule believed it would 
stimulate trading, and it is believed to have 
done so, especially since the storage rate was 
changed to one-fortieth cent per day. But the 
speculator, who is always dodging a delivery, 
is afraid of the short range of the option, be- 
cause, as it is argued, if he must take a deliv- 
ery his stuff then comes into competition with 
that of the public elevator man, who as such is 
able to manipulate the grades, besides having 
the advantage (apparently, at least) of lower 
freight rates than are given to the general pub- 
lic, and is relieved of the storage charge. The 
disposition is, therefore, to keep as far away . 
from cash grain as possible. 

The grain office scandal, for its part, has 
drawn attention to the fact that the official 
safeguards of the grain trade are by no means 
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as perfect as they might be, and as a corollary 
to the main proposition, how to guard against 
another “break” like the recent one of uncan- 
celed receipts, it is being urged that it is “a 
mistake to allow warehousemen to deal in the 
commodities they carry as custodians for the 
people.” The repeal of the elevator law, or the 
feature of it complained of, would not of itself 
prevent a fraudulent manipuiation of receipts, 
but when public and private business is per- 
mitted in the same house the manipulation of 
public grain for private benefit is certainly 
made easier and the temptation to abuse the 
privilege is increased. The public warehouse- 
man places himself, in fact, in the same posi- 
tion as the country elevator man, who issues 
warehouse receipts on stored (?) grain, which 
he ships out of his house as fast as he finds it 
convenient to do so, but without canceling the 
receipts. The system is wrong in theory and 
in practice. 


SUCCESS IN THE GRAIN TRADE. 


The business of handling grain, as a vocation 
or means of making a living or a fortune, is 
not per se different from other lines of busi- 
ness. It requires, as they do, technical knowl- 
edge, good judgment, attention to detail, and 
those other business and personal habits which 
distinguish the successful man in other occu- 
pations and professions. A recent examina- 
tion by Bradstreet’s into the causes of the busi- 
ness failures in the United States for a given 
period disclosed the fact that the much greater 
majority of those failures were due to insufh- 
cient capital and to incompetency. If these two 
causes were subdivided one might find that 
what is now recognized as the national habit 
of hurry to get rich would cut an important 
figure in the total. 

It is this habit which may explain the pecu- 
liar behavior of grain men, whose attacks on 
each other are the sources of most of their 
troubles, at least. of those which may most 
easily be averted. Great and sudden profit is 
always expected to come by depriving one’s 
competitor of his trade. This advantage can 
come only by overbidding and giving away 
profits, overgrading of stuff in the wagon, free 
storage, failure to enforce contracts with the 
farmer, advances without interest, and so on 
ad lib. The grain man examining into the 
causes of failures of his grocer may sum up 
his conclusions with the profound declaration 
that the grocer was an invertebrated fool, yet 
he practiced substantially all the dealer’s 
slovenly business methods, but in a_ slightly 
different way. 

Eliminating the speculative feature of the 
grain business, which need affect the regular 
country dealer no more than it does the grocer, 
there are few lines of business in which suc- 
cess, or at least a good living, may more surely 
be gained than in grain. Yet it is a remarkable 
commentary on the trade that only in those 
states, or sections of states, where successful 
working associations are in existence and have 


control of the trade, so to speak, is country . 


elevator property really held to be a desirable 
possession. Without the paid secretary as 
peacemaker and generat director, the grain 
business is simply no good in a large part of 


the grain producing territory of the country. 
When other lines of business yield a good 
profit, why does not the grain business? 

Mr. Diffenbaugh of Kansas is right. The 
business of the country dealer is rapidly reduc- 
ing itself to a purely merchandising condi- 
tion, and it must be systematized if the dealer 
is to succeed. The business is legitimate, for 
it performs a. necessary ‘service to both the 
farmer and to the railroads as carriers, but 
these parties who are served will not give the 
country dealer a commercial standing. That 
the dealer must make for himself. Mr. Diffen- 
baugh, closing a paper printed in part in 
the “May number, very pointedly suggests 
that what grain dealers cannot, or at least have 
not, accomplished .as individuals, they may ac- 
complish as members of associations. If they 
cannot in that way then there is nothing left 
but to “acknowledge thai the level-headed busi- 
ness man has no place in the grain trade, and, 
Arab-like, should fold his tent and_ silently 
steal away, leaving the farmer and the railroad 
man to work out their own salvation in their 
own way.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION’S 
REPORT. 


The preliminary report of the Industrial 
Commission sub-committee on transportation 
has been submitted to Congress—a modest vol- 
ume of 831 pages, mainly testimony, most of 
which was hardly worth the taking in the man- 
ner it was taken. As the lawyers might say, it 
was all “direct examination,” the fruitful “cross 
examination” being conspicuously absent. 

The Commission managed to discover, how- 
ever, that discriminations still exist, at least the 
witnesses all said so; that they “were probably 
worse during the year 1898 than at any previ- 
ous time,’ and that they are granted in vari- 
ous ways, and “chiefly to large shippers, at the 
expense of small shippers.” ‘This is something, 
but it was perhaps no more than might have 
been expected, that the problem, what to do 
about it, should prove too heavy for the sub- 
committee, who dumped it, with the deluge of 
testimony, on Congress without any recom- 
mendation whatever. The sub-committee does 
indeed admit that the witnesses said recent de- 
cisions of the courts have robbed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of its powers and 
left it with only an “influence which is at pres- 
ent chiefly an educational one’’—a sort of kin- 
dergarten affair, and then with sagest wisdom 
adds: “The conclusion seems clear, from the 
testimony, that the powers of the Interstate 


‘Commerce Commission are decidedly limited, 


probably somewhat more limited than was the 
intention of the framers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act.”- Would it be fair to ask the sub- 
committee what would happen if the powers of 
the Commission were enlarged? 

But the sub-committee certainly are entitled 
to great praise for the one discovery, that “the 
witnesses” make “little complaint on the 
ground that passenger fares are excessive or 
discriminating, although two or three declare 
that our fares are considerably higher than 
those in European countries.” We have no- 
ticed of late that many Americans have been 
going to Europe to do their traveling, but we 


could not understand just why this was so, un- 
til this report appeared. Now all is forgiven. 


THE FOLLY OF STORING. 


The late bull movement in corn was pecu- 
liarly trying to a certain class of country grain 
dealers, who had been tampering with other 
folks’ grain. Quite a number of failures have 
been recorded of late of elevator men who 
sold corn in their houses that did not belong 
to them at under 30 cents, and by hedging on 
wheat got it from both sides of the whipsaw. 

This sort of speculation is very attractive to 
some men, both honest and dishonest, but it is 
getting to be so easy to go broke, to say noth- 
ing of breaking into the penitentiary in some 
states, by this route that “storing” is losing its 
charms for business men, strictly speaking. An 
arrest for fraud as bailee is not an agreeable 
episode in the career of any man, even a bank- 
rupt, careful of his business honor, and men 
are beginning to lose sympathy for their fel- 
lows who put themselves into such a predica- 
ment. For it is wholly unnecessary. The 
farmer understands very well this “storing” 
business and he plays it, whenever he can, for 
“Heads, I win; tails, you lose.” No country 
grain dealer can afford to speculate in this way. 
The speculator as a rule goes broke. If a 
country elevator man would be content to go 
broke “all by his lonesome” it wouldn’t matter 
so much, but he generally takes a few farm- 
ers with him, and that, of course, queers the 
reputation of the dealers. generally. Storing 
is a bad practice, however you look at it, and 
is a good habit to quit. 


The ways and means committee of Con- 
gress will sit during vacation to consider a 
bill to reduce the revenues. The brewers will 
urge a reduction of $1 per barrel on beer, mak- 
ing a cut in the revenue of $33,000,000, or 
nearly half the estimated surplus. The stamp 
taxes amount to $44,000,000. A repeal of those 
on transactions first would benefit trade rather 
than a repeal of those on property. Those on 
transactions are especially burdensome and ir- 
ritating. Keep up the agitation, therefore, for 
their repeal first. Let the beer tax and stamp 
taxes on other commodities come later, and in 
their proper order. Trade restriction should 
be removed first. Ask your congressman to 
vote for your interests in this matter. The 
changes may be made at the next session of 
Congress. 


The railroads are quite right in protesting 
against the practice of certain shippers of mak- 
ing misstatements concerning their shipments, 
and thus securing a better rate than they would 
without lying. And the comment of the rail- 
road journalist that, “The extent to which the 
desire to beat a railroad prevails among mer- 
chants is astonishing and indicates that the 
prevalence of a higher moral tone would be an 
advantage to all concerned,” is also justified, 
perhaps. But the railroads should not forget 
that their own practice of favoring certain pet 
shippers at the expense of all other shippers 
does not tend to correct the evil complained 
of nor conduce to that “higher moral tone” 
which “would be an advantage to all con- 
cerned.” 
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Kansas is neither proud nor boastful. It 
disclaims a 100,000,000-bushel wheat crop. It 
will be only 85,000,000 bushels. 


“Tet us love one another,” sounds pretty, but 
it is awfully hard work when the “other fellow” 
seems to be getting all the stuff. 


If these new farmers’ organizations should 
get a growth in proportion to the size of their 
names, they might make things interesting out 
West. 


At the rate thunder clouds have been break- 


ing over the Chicago Board of Trade during 


the past six months, the atmosphere must he 
getting quite rarefied around there nowadays. 


The opening paragraph of President Harri- 
son’s annual address at Fort Worth suggested 
the thought that some of the dealers who had 
been talking of reforming in the spring failed 
LOeveraceit. 


The University of Wisconsin has established 
a “School of Commerce,” to open at Madison 
on September 26. Young men who are inter- 
ested may obtain information by addressing 
W. D. Hiestand, Registrar, Madison, Wis. 


The newspaper panic caused by a rumor of 
a “hay trust’? seems to have subsided. It ap- 
pears a Brooklyn dealer reorganized his busi- 
ness by incorporating in New Jersey. Appear- 
ances are sometimes deceptive, even in New 
Jersey. 


The Atchison Globe man says: “If you have 
a bad dream about a man, don’t tell him. 
Nearly all men are superstitious.” Particu- 
larly when you dream of a scheme that prom- 
ises to give you all the grain in sight at your 
station. 


If the advance in wheat continues the bucket- 
shop question will not be so acute. The bucket 
shop cannot stand a steady advance in the 
market, and when it occurs the bucket shop 
has only two alternatives—to keep on and 
bust or skip. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
are thrashing over the old straw of the McLain 
case. Nothing new in the way of evidence is 
adduced before the directors that was not 
brought before the court, but the question to 
be decided is whether a given case may not be 
bucket-shopping in the eyes of the Board, even 
if the law cannot reach it. 


That well-known market expert, Dennison 
B. Smith of the Toledo Market Report, with- 
draws for the time “far from the maddening 
crowd” of the bourse to inquire confidentially 
of his readers, “Why is a woman happy when 
her husband has to sit beside the oldést lady in 
the party at dinner?” Well, really, if Brother 
Smith, with his years and experience, falls 


down over a problem of this sort, younger men 
will have to tackle something less heavily 
loaded with brain fog. 


An old scandal is revived by the suit of Benj. 
F, Jenkins against a lot of Chicago politicians 
for $100,000 damages, alleging that he was 
spirited away in order that he might not testify 
at the trial of State Grain Inspector Dwight 
W. Andrews, two years ago. 


The boom in the wheat trade has been a 
great thing for the commission men on the 
Chicago Board. Ten days ago things were 
pretty quiet in the pit. The advance in wheat 
interested the whole country and reached out- 
side, bringing.in foreign orders. 


In the coming autumn and spring several 
hundred varieties of cereals will be planted for 
experimental purposes at the government sta- 
tion at Halstead, Kan. These will be largely 
wheats from the Crimea and other parts of 
Russia, from Siberia and Turkestan. 


Texas dealers will regret to learn of the res- 
ignation of Secretary E. H. Crenshaw of the 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, on May 31. 
Mr. Crenshaw has made a very efficient secre- 
tary, an executive officer hard to find nowa- 
days. He will remain in Fort Worth, and in 


the trade also, so that his advice and counsel’ 


will not be lost to the Association, while as an 
officer he leaves to accept a place with more 
salary attached to it. 


Henry S. Robbins, attorney of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, has brought another com- 
plaint against the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. He has called the attention of the court 


to the fact that E. M. Mulford, manager of the’ 


Western Union, has refused to testify to the 
wire connections of the firm of Adolph J. 
Lichtstern (é,'Co; 


ran to the commission company and their lo- 
cation. 


The committee on inspection of the Chicago: 
Board of Trade has finally decided to recom- 
mend a change in the rules making a “good: 


commercial grade of No. 2 white oats and No. 
2 oats” the basis of speculative trading. This 
change has been agitated for a long time and 


has been the subject of not a little sharp dis- 


cussion. Friends of the change insist that it 
will broaden trade, as the new grade will more 
nearly represent the actual crop each year than 
does the present grade. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Coon Rapids, Car- 
roll County, Iowa, has been sold to a regular 


-line elevator company. The farmers’ company 


that operated it has gone out of business. The 
reasons for the farmers’ failure are not quite 
clear. Some say the elevator worked on too 
small a margin; others that the elevator itself 
was too small. Whatever the reason may be, 
the shareholders found the concern a burden 
too heavy to bear, financially, as one by one 
its original friends deserted it. Those who 
were on the inside might, if so disposed, con- 
fess that grain handling between the farmer’s 
wagon and the consumer is a business sui 


Judge Tuley decided that 
the company should show how many wires it 


generis, which has practically no connection 
with farming, and which cannot be successfully 
conducted by men who do not give it their ex- 
clusive attention or are not educated to it. 


The Texas dealers have troubles peculiarly 
their own, in addition to those peculiar to the 
trade everywhere. The difficulties the officers 
of the Texas Association have to meet are 
therefore doubly exacting. It should be en- 
couraging to them, and to the earnest men 
generally in the Association, that the second 
year’s work, in spite of its discouraging fea- 
tures, closed with the Association in so healthy 
a condition, as appeared at the annual conven- 
tion at Fort Worth on May 14-15. 


Cincinnati spent many millions building the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway in order to have 
a permanent competing line of railway into the 
South. Then it leased the line to an existing 
railway company, which abolished the compe- 
tition. It now asks an extension of said lease 
for 65 years, but without any guarantee to 
shippers that rates will be any fairer than they 
have been to Cincinnati shippers, or even as 
low as those from Louisville. The nerve of 
some people is certainly an awful thing to con- 
template, even from a distance. 


Col. Clark Carr of the Maize Propaganda is 
in Paris and in his glory at one and the same 
time. For his pet scheme of a corn kitchen is 
proving an “immense success.” It is giving 
the versatile French chef an introduction to an 
idea of eatables he did not have before, and 
making quite a sensation with American corn 
goods among the visitors. The gallant colonel 
should prepare to hippodrome his kitchen at 
home after he gets through with Paris and tell 
Americans what they could do with corn on 
their tables if they only knew how. 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has sur- 
prised the squealers. It’s an old trick to plead 
“gambling” when one goes into a deal and 
loses, and, generally speaking, the courts have 
permitted this contemptible sort of pinching 
of the commission houses. In the case of Don- 


‘ovan against Daver, however, the Michigan 


court, affirming the decisions of the Justice and 
Circuit courts, held that an order for an option 
trade was legitimate business, and required 
Daver to pay the commission man’s bill. The 
“baby act” doesn’t go, in Michigan at least. 


“Quod erat demonstrandum” must be the 
verdict of the reader after finishing the third 
number of the series of “Grain Trade Talks,” 
which Ware & Leland, Chicago, have sent out 
to the trade within the past three months. The 
subject of Talk No. 3 is “The Benefit of Or- 
ganization.’ While a great many dealers are 
members and are deriving benefit from their 
state and local associations, yet there is a large 
number, unfortunately, who are not pulling 
with their more clever-headed fellows, and to 
these especially the talk is directed. Like those 
which preceded it, the style is lucid and sub- 
ject-matter interesting, and in addition to its 
main argument it gives a list of all the grain 
dealers’ organizations, besides a list of the. 
leading publications in the trade. Every grain 
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man should read it. If you have not been sup- 
plied with a copy Ware & Leland, Chicago, will 
furnish one. 


The Kansas City grain men, who have so 
long been talking of getting after the local 
railroads for discriminating against that city 
by a local rate loaded with an “arbitrary” over 
the through rate beyond that city, have at last 
actually begun suit in the United States Circuit 
Court against the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co. The complaint is signed by forty-three 
firms. Nowadays, when shippers generally 
seem to have quit fighting that sort of thing 
and to be scrambling each for the best he can 
get, this kind of united action is rather refresh- 
ing; but one wonders what will come of it. 


A familiar scene in the Northwest is a string 
of elevators ranged along the railway track on 
both sides of the station house. This practice 
of building in this juxtaposition is readily ex- 
plainable, of course, but its disadvantages are 
occasionally emphasized when, as recently hap- 
pened at Webster, S. D., a fire breaks out, with 
the wind going a gale “down the line,” and the 
fire cleans out the whole string. If some of the 
old 14-15-puzzle fiends will rise up and tell ts 
how to build a row of elevators along the rail- 
road track so that they will be in line for 
switching purposes and out of line when a fire 
breaks out, that craze will not have been wholly 
in vain. 


Nash-Wright Co., Pope-Eckhardt Co. and 
ten other firms, members of the Chicago 
Board, have filed a petition for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to formulate rules “to 
permit and facilitate contracts between mem- 
bers for the sale and delivery of specific kinds 
of wheat, the completion of said contracts to 
be in all cases the actual delivery of the speci- 
fied grade in even lots of 1,000 and 5,000 
bushels each.” The petition 1s accompanied by 
a strong argument in favor of this new mode 
of trading, which is specifically to be construed 
as not to interdict or interfere with any mode 
of trading now in vogue on the floor. The 
movement has this to commend it, that it is an 
effort to return to “first principles,” and it will 
hardly be urged that a mode of trading that 
contemplates an actual delivery in all cases is 
not something most desirable. 


The association meetings held this month, of 
which reports are printed in this issue, are 
both encouraging and discouraging—encour- 
aging because visibly there are some men who 
are keen enough to look a condition squarely 
in the face; discouraging, because of the patent 
fact that association work appeals forcibly to 
so few men compared with the number who 
should be interested in it. In Ohio, after 
twenty years, the state association is still 
struggling for an existence, so to say, although 
its chances for succeeding seem to-day to be 
better than ever before, practical work being 
the purpose of the organization. In Illinois 
ways and means are still a serious problem. 
But Illinois is coming forward with her pocket- 
book, having discovered that “money talks.” 
By and by Ohio will do the same, and then 
the dealers of both states will wonder why they 


had not confidence enough in a good thing to 
do this long ago. 


The effort of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to teach the farmers to take better care 
of their grain is most laudable. The Texas 
dealers are not likely to succeed, however, 
merely by scholastic methods. Farmers, of 
course, appreciate the beauties of clean grain 
—theoretically—but they do haul dirt to town 
in their grain because dirt pulls down the scale 
on their side. The Texas dealers, like all other 
dealers, will get clean grain only when they 
make it an object for the farmer to haul clean 
grain; that is, when they dock for the dirt in- 
stead of paying cash for it. 


The grain committee of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange, in the Forty-sixth An- 
nual Report of the Exchange, just published, 
presents its annual bouquet to our good friend, 
John O. Foering, chief grain inspector. The 
committee is quite right in saying that “the 
administration of the department has been 
highly satisfactory to the West;” and all deal- 
ers in the West trading at Philadelphia will 
heartily indorse the committee’s “highest 
praise to Mr. Foering for the intelligent and 
vigorous administration of his department,” 
etc. He-deserves every bit of it. 


Shippers at Chicago were recently thrown 
into a panic by reports from Buffalo that stuff 
regularly inspected into vessels at Chicago 
had gone wrong at Buffalo, and there was a 
hurrying eastward of certain special inspectors. 
Then all was still. But the “cat came’ back” 
a few days later, when the loading of a vessel 
for a Lake Erie port was stopped, and after 
special inspectors had looked wise at the grain 
it was ordered taken back into the elevator 
and other grain substituted. These proceed- 
ings are not common, but would seem to sug- 
gest the thought that the screenings side of 
the mixer had been dislocated or set with a 
gap a trifle too broad. In which respect the 
mixer is not wholly unlike the nickle-in-the- 
slot device, which may be set to pay the house 
such a percentage as the house’s conscience 
seems to require for normal action. 


A meeting of grain inspectors has been called 
to be held at Kansas City about July 15. The 
movement originated with the inspectors hand- 
ling grain going abroad through the Gulf 
ports, but a general invitation has been issued 
to all the chief inspectors of the country to at- 
tend the meeting. It is hoped that this may 
prove to be the first step toward such uniform- 
ity of inspection as is really practicable. Of 
course, absolute uniformity of standard, to say 
nothing of identity of inspection of the same 
stuff at different markets, is hardly to be ex- 
pected, but at least something like uniformity 
of the latter might obtain, and certainly the 
practice of grading down the actual quality of 
grain and raising the nominal quality at the 
same time as the grain works its way from the 
farmer’s wagon to the ship’s hold to go abroad 
ought to be put a stop to in the interest of the 
good name of local wheats, say, which are one 


thing at home and quite a different thing when , 


they get to the consumer abroad. 


IN THE COURTS 


Judgment for the plaintiff was rendered by a 
jury in the case of IKknatvold & Brown vs. C. M. 
Wilkinson, Ella Wilkinson and Ira J. Wilkinson 
of Albert Lea, Minn. C. M. Wilkinson was in the 
grain business and failed. He owed Knatvold & 
Brown and was requested by them to give them 
security on a warehouse and lot which he owned, 
but he transferred the property to his brother; 
hence this suit, in which the latter was made a 
defendant. 


The Atchison Grain Company, which formerly 
operated the Santa Fe Hlevator at Atchison, Kan., 
has brought suit against the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Ie Railroad in the United States District 
Court for $128,000. The grain company claims 
damages in the above amount through the violation 
by the railroad of an ofal contract, by the terms 
of which the grain company was to have as low 
rates as were accorded to the most favored patrons 
of the road at Atchison, Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and lLeayenworth, known as Missouri River 
points. 

C. B. Wood of Richmond, Va., sued MeCord & 
IXelley of Columbus, Ohio, for $58.12 damages; in- 
volved in the sale of a ecarload of corn. ‘The 
plaintiff claims that as agent for McCord & Kelley 
he sold for them a carload of corn to the Rich- 
mond Flour and Feed Company of Richmond, Va., 
but that when the car arrived it was found to be 
damp and te contain unsound grains, and the Rich- 
mond firm refused to accept it. He claims he was 
then authorized to dispose of the corn to the best 
adyantage and draw on the Columbus company 
for the balance. This he did, and he now claims 
a balance due him of $38.12. 


C. EH. Monroe was arrested at I'remont, Neb., 
May-18, on the charge of obtaining $16 from the 
Omaha Hleyvyator Company March 1, 1900, as an 
adyance payment on some cori, which it is alleged 
he did not own. He was trying to sell 800 bushels 
of corn at Peterson Bros’. eleyator in Fremont 
under the name of Howard when arrested. The 
papers were about to be signed when Manager 
Huckfeldt of the Omaha Elevator Company came 
in and recognized Monroe as “C. H. Brown.” N. §S. 
Short identified him as J. D. Brown, who obtained 
from lim an advance payment on 1,000 bushels of 
corn on January 31, 1899, and who at the same time 
got some money from Del Moseley on hogs. He 
was committed to jail in default of bail. 


Conrad J. Hrtz sued the Minneapolis Produce 
Exchange for heayy damages, on the allegation 
that he was. driven out of business by the Ex- 
change, and Judge McGee of the District Court at 
Minneapolis decided in fayor of the defendants, on 
the ground that the plaintiff was himself a mem- 
ber of the Exchange, and therefore partially re- 
sponsible for the rule of which he complained. 
The judge took occasion to say that the constitu- 
tion of the Produce Exchange infringes the anti- 
trust law of the state of Minnesota, in prohibiting 
members from purchasing anything from non- 
members at market prices, but compelling them to 
purchase for less, and in prohibiting sales to whole- 
salers not members on any other basis than for 
cash. 

In the case of Henry Slowthower vs. the Me- 
Farlane Grain Co., in the District Court at Guthrie 
Center, Iowa, a verdict was rendered in favor of 
Mr. Slowthower for $2,475. The plaintiff was 
security for H. L. Beam, who was a grain buyer 
for the McFarlane Grain Co., the defendant, at 
Yale, Iowa. It was claimed that Beam-was a de- 
faulter in money of the company to the amount of 
$2,800. Slothower gaye his note secured for the 
amount claimed by the company, and paid it. He 
then discovered that he had been misinformed 
about the matter and sued for the restoration of 
the money he had paid. The jury rendered a ver- 
dict for the amount, less a few hundred dollars’ 
worth of property, which had been turned over to 
Slothower by Beam in the course of the transac- 
tion. 
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The Chicago Belting Company of Chicago has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

C..H. Morse, president of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
of Chicago, was dangerously ill with pneumonia 
last month, but has recovered. 

BE. H. Reynolds, manufacturer of the Sterling 
Car Loader at Sterling, Il., reports a greater num- 
ber of sales for May than any month this year. 

The Calumet Grain & Elevator Co., 169 Jackson 
Street, Chicago, and 57 Pearl Street, New York, 
publish a little booklet entitled “A I’ew Words 
About Speculation.” It is worth reading and you 
ought to ask them to send you a copy. 


The Foos Gas Engine Co., Springfield, Ohio, are 
sending out with their mail an attractively printed 
envelope folder, giving some pertinent points regard- 
ing their Foos Gas and Gasoline Engines, which 
they have been building for 13 years. 


William O. Vilter, secretary of the Vilter Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., sailed the last of April from 


New York City on the steamer Bremen for a 
pleasure trip through Bngland, Germany and 
France. He is expected home in August. 


H. C. Rau has organized the Rau Appraisal Co., 
offices in the Cawker building, Milwaukee, 
Wis. The specialty of the company will be the 
appraisal of mill and eleyator property and the 
furnishing of plans and estimates on power plants. 


with 


“Wheat and How to Handle It” is the title of 
a neat little pamphlet sent out in the interest of 
Montgomery Dock No. 2 at Portland, Ore., by its 
lessees, the Mutual Warehouse Co. It is. an intelli- 
gent and convincing argument on the adyantages 
of shipping wheat to a public warehouse at such 
a point as Portland. 

“Facts on Flax’ is a little booklet of 24 pages 
published by the John Miller Co. of Duluth and 
Minneapolis. In their introduction they say that 
it is “issued for the use and benefit of a large 
clientage who have recently become producers and 
shippers of flaxseed.” Anyone interested in flax 
will be repaid by sending for a copy of this booklet, 
if not already supplied. 

Special Price List No, 15, issued by the Weller 
Mfg. Co., 118 to 126 North Avenue, Chicago, covers 
their improved friction clutches, manila rope trans- 
mission, cast-iron pulleys, etc. -The company an- 
nounce that they are prepared to bid on complete 
equipments of power transmitting, elevating and 
conyeying machinery, their manufacture covering 
these lines very completely. 

Jens Anderson of Walla Walla, Wash., has in- 
vented a grain and seed cleaner and separator 
which he proposes to sell for use in connection with 
thrashing machines as well as in warehouses, It 
will certainly be a happy day for the grain men 
when such a machine comes into general use with 
thrashing outfits and the grain before passing to 
the bagger is relieved of all dust, wild oats, barley, 
ete. 

The Dickey Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis., 
have just purchased from C. H. Adams, the assignee 
of the E. H. Pease Mfg. Co. of that place, the horse 
power and corn sheller manufacturing department 
of that business. They are moving the stock, pat- 
terns, ete, to theix factory and getting ready to 
handle the trade in this line in addition to their 
large grain cleaner business. Mr. W. G. Adams, 
who was treasurer of the Pease Company, goes with 
the Dickey Company. 

The Strong & Northway Mfg. Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., haye enjoyed such an increase in business 
as. to compel them to seek larger quarters. They 
are now located in the building at Nos. 251 and 253 
Third Avenue South, which is a very convenient and 
central location. Offices have been fitted up, new 
machinery added, and the company is in every way 
better prepared to handle its business than hereto- 
fore. The company makes and handles a full line 
of eleyator machinery and supplies. Northway’s 


Four-Roller Feed Mill is also one of their favorite 
specialties. 


Ware & Leland, grain commission merchants, 209 
to 210 Rialto building, Chicago, are reminding their 
friends that another political campaign is at hand 
by supplying them with a little book for the vest 
pecket, called “The Voters’ Argument Settler.” It 
is full of political statistics. 


“During April of this year,” said Secretary I’. L. 
Cranson of the Huntley Manufacturing Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y., recently, ‘we received more orders 
for Monitor Cleaners than during any two previous 
months. Business with us during the first four 
months of the year is generally the dullest of the 
year, “This year shows an increase of 75 per cent 
over any other year’s first four months since we 
have been in business, and for the first time in our 
history we have been compelled to start working 
overtime in April. This year we commenced April 
14 and are now working our force until 10 p. m. 
Inquiries are excellent, and from a recent trip I 
took through Columbus, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Chicago, I am led to expect a phe- 
nomenal increase in business, both among millers 
and grain handlers. In April we received an order 
for forty of our largest Monitor Cleaners, including 
our Monitor Warehouse Separators and Monitor 
Warehouse Clippers. These machines are. to be 
placed in the largest warehouse in the world, now 
being built. This order came to us absolutely with- 
out competition, and is therefore doubly gratifying. 
In fact,” said Mr. Cranson, smiling, ““we may feel 
reasonably satisfied with the present condition of 
the grain cleaning trade.” 


Realizing the importance of being in closer touch 
with their western friends and customers, The 8. 
Howes Co. of Silver Creek, N. Y., the well-known 
manufacturers of ‘the “Eureka” grain cleaning and 
separating machinery, have decided to establish a 
permanent headquarters in Chicago. For this pur- 
pose they have secured a very desirable and com- 
modious suite of oifices at 11 Traders’ Building, 
Chicago. This building is directly opposite the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. The headquarters will be in 
charge of Mr. B. F, Ryer, general western manager. 
Mr. Ryer, on behalf of The S. Howes Co., will take 
pleasure in having any and all who are interested 
in grain cleaning and oat clipping machinery call 
and will give such information as may be desired 
in regard ‘to the Eureka machines. Speaking of 
this new departure in having a western headquar- 
ters, the manufacturers say: ‘‘We have made many 
improvements in our clippers and cleaners and we 
know thiat to-day they stand without a rival- The 
‘Eureka’ was the original of this class of machines 
and was always the standard; but we realized ‘that 
to keep up with ‘tthe advanced ideas of grain hand- 
lers it was necessary to improve. We have spared 
neither money, time nor pains; our one idea, our 
‘hobby,’ we might say, has been to be able honestiy 
to state ‘here are the results of our labor and 
we offer you the very best that can be produced in 
our line.” And we believe we have accomplished 
it.” The S. Howes Co. has, we understand, long 
had in view a western headquarters, and the re- 
sults will no doubt meet their most sanguine ex- 
pectations. The West is an expanding field for 
grain cleaning machinery, and with customary 
sagacity the company has realized its full impor- 
tance and acted accordingly. 


During the twelve months ended April 30 last, 
Newport News exported nearly 82,000,000 bushels 
of grain. This is the highest record for that port 
in twelve months. 


The rice industry has spread from the Crowley 
district in Southwestern Louisiana to Southeastern 
Texas and also more lately to Southern Mississippi. 
In spite of the fact that the land in Mississippi is 
all upland, growers are raising a medium quality of 
Honduras rice. The yield per acre is only about 
an average of six sacks, but the rice is very flinty 
and hard. During the last season in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,500 bags were harvested. A small mill 
is in operation in Bay St. Louis. Artificial irriga- 
tion has not been used at the present time. 


AS TO BUSINESS METHODS. 


[From a paper by W. B. Harrison of McKinney, Texas, 
on ‘‘What Can Our Association Do to Advance the 
Grain Interests of Texas?’ read at the annaal meeting 
of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association at Fort Worth, 
on May 15, 1900. | 


I beg to submit the following, believing what will 
be to the interest of grain in Texas will be that 
which will improve its shipping interests. 

(1) I suggest that the moral hazard in shipping is 
one of the greatest evils we have to contend with. 
We should do all in our power to reduce this risk; 
rebuke all transgressors and report them to the As- 
sociation, thus giving ourselves a reputation that 
the world may know that any contract with any 
member of this Association will be carried out per- 
fectly, and creating that confidence so essential to 
commercial advancement. Among the evils now 
existing, I will mention: Off grades, short weights, 
and shipping one commodity as another taking a 
lower rate of freight and thereby not doing justice 
to honest competitors. 

(2) See that the parties to whom we sell also live 
up to their part of the contract, and report anybody 
to the Association who turns down a shipment on 
account of a decline in the markez after shipment 
is made, and I advise that no member of our Asso- 
ciation shall sell or ship them under any circum- 
stances. 

(8) Make it a rule under no circumstances to 4&c- 
cept a collect message, requiring the party sending 
the message from either end always to prepay the 
same. i 

(4) Make application to the railroad commission 
of Texas to remedy the evil now existing of charg- 
ing 17% cents per hundred pounds freight (or 15 
cents, as the case may be) for oats and corn in the 
same car, when straight cars of each are taken at 
a rate of 12% cents per 100 pounds to common 
points. Also to make us a tariff wherein we can 
ship corn chops in cars with meal at the meal rate, 
instead of at present; chops taking local rate, no 
provision being made by the railroad commission for 
shipping these two commodities together. 

(5) Under ali circumstances avoid selling through 
brokers, as we learn from. experience and from 
what others say in the matter, that most of our 
troubles come from brokers, who are looking al- 
ways after the interest of the home man, which is 
natural. When a broker is used, require a confirma- 
tion from party to whom he sells. 

(6) When shipments are made to prepay stations, 
always require a bank guarantee that drafts will 
be paid on presentation, or decline the shipment. 

(7) I recommend that under no circumstances 
shall any member of our Association ship anything 
subject to inspection, from the fact that we had 
better have our stock at home,than saipped probably 
hundreds of miles away, subject to the influences 
of a declining market and the whims of the pur- 
chaser. Not allowing inspection will influence the 
buyer to deal with responsible concerns. 

(8) Regarding transferring shipments from one 
ear to another en route: The Association should 
take this in hand and see that it is not done, as there 
is always a loss in weight, sacks are torn and in- 
jured, and when hay is shipped the bales are torn 
and rendered unsightly, and frequently this causes 
rejection, : 

(9) Under no circumstances should a bill of lad- 
ing reading ‘Shippers’ load and count,” “wet and 
waste,” “owner's risk,” be accepted by any meim- 
ber of this Association, as the railroad companies 
refuse to pay shortage in sacks and weights or 
damage under these conditions. 

(10) Demurrage—We get a car from the railroad 
company and load and ship the same day at ship- 
ping point. We are allowed three days (86 hours) 
privilege in which to load and ship, and we have 
used only twelve hours. The Association should see 
that we have a credit of twenty-four hours, or two 
days, at destination, giving us‘a total of sixty hours, 
or five days, at destination, to unload free of sery- 
ice after arrival. In other words, we should haye 
six days, let it be consumed at either end. 

(11) Transit—We haye to pay demurrage when 
we fail to ship in time required by railroad com- 
pany, $1 per day. This Association should see that 
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we have good service from railroad companies. If 
the car is not delivered at destination in a reason- 
able length of time, the shipper should have $1 per 
day for delay other than necessary, thus expediting 
shipments in transit and saving rejections on ac- 
count of slow movement. 

(2) For all purchases made from parties not 
members of our Association, I recommend that all 
drafts from these parties be held until shipments 
arrive and are accepted; or to require a bank guar- 
antee, holding the buyer harmless. This wiil influ- 
ence all dealers into the Association. 

(13) Overcharge in freight—I recommend that 
this Association take some step requiring that the 
railroad companies, where an overcharge in freight 
exists, be made to refund same within thirty days, 
instead of six to twelve months, which now seems 
to be the rule. 

(14) Drafts.-I suggest that all drafts made by 
members of this association with B-L attached, 
should be paid on demand, with instructions 10 
banks that they be returned at once if not paid, 
then hold the purchaser for damages, thus estab- 
lishing a high commercial standard for the members 
of this Association. 


BOARD TOCONTROL QUOTATIONS. 


The first gun in a big battle with the bucket shops 
has been fired by the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
telegraph companies engaged in collecting quota- 
tions on the floor of the exchange have been noti- 
fied that the Board will hereafter collect this in- 
formation through its own employes and will trans- 
mit the information so collected from the floor to 
the headquarters of the telegraph companies out- 
side the building. In other words, the employes 
of the telegraph companies will no longer be al- 
lowed the privileges of the floor, to which they 
have been accustomed since 1892. ‘The quotations 
of the Board will reach all the companies second 
hand, as it were, to be retailed by them to their 
customers as they see fit. On this point President 
Warren’s letter to the telegraph companies, an- 
nouncing the change, says: ‘As you will observe, 
this proposed change will in no way impair or 
interfere with the receipt by your customers of 
the complete and continuous quotation of prices 
which they are now receiving, nor will it in any 
way interfere with your continuing in the distribu- 
tion of such quotations to the public.” 

From the foregoing it is not easy to see what 
direct bearing the proposed change has on bucket- 
shopping, but in a subsequent letter President War- 
ren elucidated this point, as follows: ‘After the 
Board is restored to its control of its own quota- 
tions and is placed in a position where it will have 
something to deliver, it will probably seek some 
arrangement with you (the Western Union) and the 
other telegraph companies, that will furnish some 
relief from the present indiscriminate distribution 
of such quotations to lawbreakers.” And he fur- 
ther states that, in the event of a disagreement on 
this point, the controversy may be settled in the 
courts. This, of course, means a long and tedious 
litigation, as the Western Union Company will not 
tamely submit to being ousted from the Board of 
Trade building. 

The new arrangement, as announced in President 
Warren’s first letter, was to go into effect June 1, 
but this was prevented by the injunction suit of 
the Christie-Street Commission Company of IKan- 
sas City, then pending. The Christie-Street Com- 
pany is alleged to be conducting a bucket shop, 
and receives its quotations over the Western Union 
wires. Fearing the loss of its quotations, the 
Christie-Street Company secured from the court an 
injunction restraining the Board of Trade and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company from cutting off 
the market report service of the commission com- 
pany. This injunction was still in force June 1, 
and arguments were being heard in the case, so 
that it was not possible for the Board to put 
the new arrangement for quotations into opera- 
tion on that date. Judge Tuley not having as yet 
given a decision on the case, the status quo of June 
1 still obtains. 


bucket-shop evil has attained to enormous propor- 
tions, and that it seriously interferes with the 
regular business of the Board. To say nothing 
of the diversion of business from the Board, the 
bucket-shop keepers are said to be frequently prom- 
inent bidders on the Board for the purpose of in- 
fluencing quotations, and by liberal buying and 
selling manage to freeze out their customers. “This 
fact of market manipulation,’ said one member, 
‘4s notorious, and justifies the most radical steps 
to cut off the bucket-shop quotations.” 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS. 


[A paper by Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, on “The Relation of the Commission 
Man and Receiver to the Country Shippers,’ read by 
him at the annual meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Association at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, June 13, 1900.] 

The relations between the commission man and 
receiver and the country shipper are, of necessity, 
most friendly, although occasionally unpleasantries 
arise. Both are almost entirely dependent on the 
other. The men engaged in the commission and 
interior shipping business are among the best. They 
are bright, ambitious and upright. Of course, you 
will find some that “need watching,” but if we all 
did more watching’ we might be better off finan- 
cially. Some country shippers place too much con- 
fidence in certain commission men, and commission 
men do the same thing with certain country ship- 
pers. Quite frequently this confidence costs one or 
the other money. There are times when it is nec- 
essary to trust the person you are dealing with, 
but I believe it a wise plan for every dealer when 
shipping to bill grain to his own order, and make 
drafts, attaching bill of lading properly indorsed. 

I remember a case our firm had a few years ago. 
We had been shipping wheat te a certain miller 
for many years, billing same direct, sending him in- 
yoice and allowing him to remit. We received an 
order one day for three cars of wheat. We shipped 
it the same as usual. The remittance did not come 
promptly, but we thought nothing of that. About 
ten days elapsed and instead of a remittance we 
received notice that they had busted; and our three 
cars of wheat had been made into fiour and “gone 
broke” with everything else. We never received 
a cent for the three cars of wheat. Now, I am not 
tryipg to run down the millers, Far from that. 
But am merely telling you this incident to show 
that it does not always pay to have too much con- 
fidence. Since this affair occurred, our firm makes 
it a rule to bill all shipments to our own order. 

Country shippers and commission men are en- 
titled to a fair cempensation for their work, but 
competition is very keen nowadays, and very often 
grain is handled for nothing and sometimes at a 
loss. There may be two dealers at one station; 
also a scoop-shovel man. A fight begins. They 
all pay more for grain than market affords and 
naturally lose money as well as temper. Commis- 
sion men and elevator men in the different markets 
bid country shippers every day. They also get to 
fighting and pay more than they ought. Who gets 
{he benefit? The farmer; and he does not appre- 
ciate it one bit. Of course, it makes us. all feel 
bad to see business getting away from us. because 
one does not pay as much as his neighbor, but, 
really, I believe it is better to do no business at 
all than to do business at a loss. We all have an 
idea that we will lose our customers if we don't 
keep in the “swim;’ but I don’t believe this is true. 
It is perfectly natural for the country shipper to 
sell where he can do the best, but just as soon as 
all country shippers and dealers in the different 
markets are bidding about the same price, the farm- 
ers and dealers will usually trade with the houses 
that have been treating them the best. My idea is 
to quit fighting, and let the smart fellows, who 
want to do a big business for nothing, have things 
their own way for a while. The more goods they 
handle on that basis the bigger their losses, and 
the sooner they will come to their senses. 

Commission men and country shippers should 
watch the quality of grain very closely. Some da 
not. The first-class commission houses employ men 
who do nothing but to look after grain, inspecting 
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Members of the Board of Trade allege that the / saine after the regular inspector has graded it; 


and as inspectors are liable to make mistakes, just 
as we all do, this trackman (as he is called) can 
appeal to the chief inspector, or order the car held 
out, and have the inspection committee called, and 
sometimes the grading is changed. Country ship- 
pers should inspect the farmers’ wheat yery closely 
and be certain that their men are doing so, be- 
cause wheat in bags may not be uniform, even 
though it has been raised on the same farm. While 
commission men frequently work nights, they sel- 
dom buy or sell wheat after dark, and the interior 
shipper should do the same. He ought not to take 
im any wheat by lamplight or moonlight, because 
he may be paying wheat prices for rye. 

There are reliable and trustworthy men in every 
branch of business, and when a shipper loses a 
few ears of grain by shipping to some “snide” 
commission man, because he is bid 1 to 2 cents more 
for grain than the gcods are worth, he is not en- 
titled to much sympathy. Country shippers: know 
the market value of their goods, and when some- 
one “baits” them that way they should figure what 


their “net” is going to be. 


The interests of the commission man and country 
shipper are identical. The more business the com- 
mission man can do, the better both are pleased. 
Commission men are not infallible, and cannot al- 
Ways guess the market. They may sell their con- 
signed ‘grain early and hit the top; and they may 
hit the bottom, as they cannot predicate the future, 
even ten minutes in advance; but when a commis- 
sion man errs in his judgment too often it is time. 
for the shipper to change. As long as your com- 
mission man treats yeu right, stick to him and he 
will stick to you. Panics and conditions are 
liable to arise when you may need him. Country 


shippers ought not to think that their commission 
man is getting rich on every car of wheat he 
handles, because that is impossible. His compen. 


sation is only one-half cent per bushel to start with. 

Strictly commission men are those who have no 
interests in elevators and they are indispensable 
to you, especially during a poor crop year when 
there is so much off-grade grain. The commission 
man submits the samples to all the buyers and gets 
the top prices, whereas the elevator men might 
think they are dailowing all the grain is worth, and 
yet be several cents below what some other buyer 
might think. 

Country shippers (and commission men, too) ought 
to visit one another more than they do. I believe 
that it is a-good idea for grain shippers to go to 
the different markets occasionally, and get ae- 
quainted with the people with whom they are do- 
ing business; see what they look like, and how they 
act, and then you can tell whom you are dealing 
with, and a great many things will look entirely 
different to you. If country shippers and commis- 
sion men will watch their business closely and do 
business on business principles, their relations ought 
to be long, pleasant and profitable, 

To-day it looks as if the country shipper in Ohio 
is going to have very little to do. At least, he 
will not have much wheat to handle. However, 
Ohio has been favored in the last two or three years 
while other states have had poor crops, so that the 
country shippers in Ohio ought not to complain. 
There will undoubtedly be corn and oats for you 
to handle. At least, I hope so. Even if the wheat 
evop is short, I trust that the year 1800 will be a 
profitable one to you all. 


The Maine Experiment Station has issued another 
bulletin (No. 63) giving the results of analyses of 
feedstuffs. These analyses are of feeds on the 
market in February and March last. The station is 
keeping a pretty close lookout for adulterated stuffs, 


The cases against D. O. Clapp and IF. H. Culver, 
grain and stock brokers at Marinette, Wis., who 
were arrested lately, were dismissed. They failed 
with liabilities of $12,000, and jwere prosecuted by 
creditors. A settlement was effected for 37 per 
eent and the prosecution was dropped. Both Clapp 
and Culver are Chicago men, and Clapp was at 
one time of the firm of Clapp & Son, brokers, of 
Wall street, New York, 
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UNCANCELED WAREHOUSE RE- 
CEIPTS. 


A sensation of large magnitude was caused in 
Chicago grain circles May 25, when the details of 
the sale of grain by the Chicago Elevator Company 
without the cancellation of receipts were published 
in full in the morning papers. The Chicago Hle- 
yator Company controlled two elevators, the Wa- 
bash and the Indiana. The president of the com- 
pany is Russell Sage. The directors are Russell 
Sage, George J. Gould, Edgar T. Welles, 8. C. Rey- 
nolds, Dunlap Smith, A. C. Hopkins, and Ernest F. 
Smith. Lloyd J. Smith was manager of the busi- 
ness until February of this year, when he was dis- 
charged. It is estimated that the shortage which 
will have to be made good by the stockholders is 
not less than $250,000. 'The directors of the Board 
of Trade at once declared the Wabash Hlevyator 
irregular. The Indiana was not a “regular” ele- 
vyator, 

At the present writing it is only possible to sift 
and summarize as briefly and as disinterestedly as 
possible the many allegations in circulation explana- 
tory of the scandal, not forgetting that Mr. Lloyd 
J. Smith’s position as a candidate fer public office 
is not without its influence in coloring comment on 
the acts with which he is charged. The status of 
the case, as made public at this writing, before the 
official investigation is made, may, then, be stated 
substantially as follows: 

The directors of the elevator company say that 
Manager Lloyd J. Smith’s indulgence in speculation 
was the cause of their losses, and that his irregu- 
larities had been going on for two years previous 
to the final denouement. Although he had been 
warned repeatedly not to speculate, he did so in 
the name of the company, and the stockholders are 
liable for the losses. The method seems to have 
been about as follows: As grain was received 
warehouse receipts were issued, on which money 
was borrowed from the banks, A. O. Slaughter & 
Co. and Russell Sage being large holders of this 
paper. From time to time grain was shipped from 
the elevators, and by collusion with the state grain 
department the warehouse receipts representing this 
grain were not canceled. Finally, after some 550,- 
000 bushels, partly of corn and partly of wheat, had 
been shipped in this way, the Chicago Hlevator Com- 
pany found itself with $350,000 of warehouse re- 
ceipts outstanding and no grain in store to repre- 
sent them. According to Lloyd J. Smith’s state- 
ment, the amount which the assets of the com- 
pany, including the sale of the Wabash Elevator 
for $148,000, do not cover, will be about $100,000, 
and this the stockholders will be called upon to 
pay. The company had decided to go out of busi- 
ness some months before this final exposure was 
made, 

The most surprising thing, however, is the atti- 
tude of the state grain department in this matter. 
How it could be possible for the officials of that 
department to allow grain to be shipped from an 
elevator without cancellation of the warehouse 
receipts is incomprehensible, except on the assump- 
tion of gross fraud. The law of Illinois provides 
that whoever shall ship grain or other produce 
without the written consent of the holders of the 
storage receipts shall be imprisoned in the peni- 
tentiary for not less than one nor more than ten 
years. Officials of the grain department tried to 
shoulder all the blame onto Chief Clerk Twaddell, 
and promptly discharged him. Twaddell’s state- 
ment, however, shows that a state of affairs bor- 
dering on anarchy has prevailed in the grain de- 
partment for a long time, and that this case is 
simply the culmination of years of mismanage- 
ment, or worse, in which violations of law have 
been reduced to daily practice. 

According to Chief Clerk Twaddell, there. were 
months at a time during which Registrar Daniel 
Hogan did not visit his office in the state grain 
inspection department. He says that the regis- 
trar was absolutely ignorant of all the details of 
the office; that he never in three years of his 
incumbeney even signed his name to a letter in 
his official capacity, and that it became necessary 
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to employ an extra clerk to sign Hogan’s name 
to the receipts, which were being constantly issued 
in large numbers. Registrar Hogan, meantime, 
could usually be found, Mr. Twaddell alleges, at 
the Chicago Athletic Club playing cards with Lloyd 
J. Smith, or at the office of some brokerage firm 
on the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Twaddell further alleges that the Chicago 
Hlevator Company was periodically behind in can- 
celing its receipts. In 1897 it was 350,000 bushels 
behind. There was a shaking up and the short- 
age was made good. ‘hen, in July, 1899, the com- 
pany began to fall behind again. About this time 
the Indiana Elevator was declared by the Board 
of Trade “not regular,’’ which made it more diffi- 
cult to enforce the law. It was an unwritten rule 
of the registrar’s office that receipts were not due 
until the order was completed, which was directly 
contrary to the law of the state, and in effect was 
an habitual violation of law. Hyerybody in the 
office, said Mr. Twaddell, knew that the Chicago 
BDlevator Company was behind, but “it was whis- 
pered about the office among the head men that 
Lloyd J. Smith was our friend and a good fellow, 
and not to be bothered.” 

Registrar Hogan and Lloyd J. Smith deny Twad- 
dell’s charges in toto. But an investigation was 
ordered by Governor Tanner, and Messrs, John J. 
Mitchell, John C. Black, L. A. Walton, J. L. Fyffe 
and Hrnest A. Hamill are the members of the 
investigating committee. It is understood that the 
work of investigation has pertained especially to a 
eareful examination of the books of the registrar’s 
office. The high personal character of the mem- 
bers of the commission, and the vast financial im- 
portance of protecting the integrity of Chicago’s 
warehouse receipts were a sufficient stimulus to a 
searching examination of the condition of the grain 
office. The report of this commission, which has 
lade its examination, will not be filed for some 
time. It is current rumor that more scandal has 
been unearthed, but there is nothing but rumor at 
hand now. 


THE ARGENTINE WHEAT SUR- 
PLUS. 


The exportable surplus of wheat of the Argen- 
tine Republic this year has been placed at 75,000,- 
000 bushels. In 1899 it was 63,000,000 bushels, and 
in 1892 was only 23,000,000 bushels. Shipments 1o 
Hurope since January of this year have been enor- 
mous. In one week 5,000,000 bushels were shipped, 
and for days the average daily shipment amounted 
to nearly 500,000 bushels. At this rate the full 
surplus for this year will be marketed. What ef- 
fect the marketing of this great surplus will have 
on the European price of American grain can only 
be conjectured. The Argentine harvest has been 
exceptionally large, this year, and the farmer of 
that country counts on only one full crop in three, 
but the constantly increasing acreage there may 
seriously affect the world’s prices. 

Land is cheaper and richer in the Argentines than 
in this country. Labor is cheaper. Food is cheap, 
and the climate is so warm that clothing need cost 
but little. Nearly all the wheat fields are situated 
near the coast—or, rather, the “coast”. extends in- 
land 500 miles to the wheat fields, so that the cost 
of inland transportation is low. But in the matter 
of ocean transport the Argentine is at a great dis- 
advantage. To land a cargo of wheat in Europe 
costs the farmer from two to three times as much 
as the cost of laying down an American cargo in 
Kurope. So that, with all their advantage of cheap 
land and labor, the wheat of the Argentines cannot 
undersell that of the United States in Huropean 
markets. 


The usual Farmers’ Field Day at the Maine Hx- 
periment Station at Orono will be hela on June 
19-22. Prof. Chas. D. Woods will supply full in- 
formation. 


Chas. Nelson at Wilcox, Neb., on May 17 sold to 
Duff & Co. 18,000 bushels of ear corn, most of which 
he had held since 1896 and which cost him at that 
time about 10 cents a bushel. 


Points and Sigures.. 


Feed is said to be excessively high in the Klon- 


‘dike, being worth more for a horse going from 


Dawson to the coast than the horse itself. 


The American Farmers’ Union is a new organiza- 
tion licensed by Ulinois to incorporate. The incor- 
poraters are John G. Redmond, Jacob Grimes and 
John F. McGee, all farmers of Vermilion County. 
Mr. Redmond is the temporary president and gen- 
eral organizer and Mr. Grimes will act as general 
secretary and treasurer until the permanent or- 
ganization is effected with headquarters in Dan- 
ville. The purposes of the new organization are 
said to be “to unite the interests of the farming 
class and to control the prices of farm products.” 
The incorporators state that organizers are to he 
placed in the field at once in all of the middle west- 
ern states, and they expect a million farmers. to 
belong to the union and send delegates to a meet- 
ing to be held at Chicago not later than October 15, 
when the organization will be perfected. Then they 
will ask the packers and other “trusts” to join 
hands with them to keep prices on the top shelf. 


The committee of the New York Preduce Ex- 
change appointed to formulate measures calculated 
to restore the “entire cargo,” or tramp steamship 
trade, of that port, that is to say, the grain trade 
of Brooklyn, in which city all the stationary ele- 
vators of New York are located, has made its report. 
The committee favors the abolition of the loading 
charge, aS well as the differential raiiroad rate. 
The committee’s report confirms previous state- 
ments to the effect that while New York’s absolute 
share of the grain exports of the country has not 
declined, her proportionate share of wheat exports 
has declined from 80.65 per cent in 1873 to 58.59 
per cent in 1899, while of corn the proportion has 
declined from 54.66 to 26.73 per cent. The decline 
does not keep pace, however, with the decline in 
Hrie Canal shipments, which as to wheat fell from 
52.35 to 9.75 per cent, and as to corn, from 37.72 
to 1.44 per cent. The railroads’ share of the ton- 
nage of wheat, on the other hand, increased from 
28.30 per cent in 18738 to 48.84 in 1899, while that 
of corn rose from 16.94 per cent to 25.29 per cent. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN. 


Following are the exports of grain reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics for April, 1900, and for the 
ten months ended May 381, 1900, compared with 
same periods, 1899: 


May, 1899. May, 1900. 


BarleypbUle. naire aoe 47,280 969,671 
(COLD, WD UMeets cette ates 16,169,879 18,615,984 
Oats; DUS averctaplora cer steneerie 3,517,871 2,564,035 
EVO, DUS oie items ceiarlrace 723,194 329,585 
(WiEAE, SU iereteldarstsdotercare ats 8,796,927 9,275,922 
Total breadstufts, value. $19,637,508 $23,074,995 
Eleven months ending— 
May, 1899. May, 1900. 
IBarleyy Wot tprreistrs ielletetene 1,952,669 22,531,931 
COLTS MD Unaae aie plataeteien 156,770,412 198,621,355 
Oates Duma ciekenictertel 24,956,976 36,790,175 
Ver Use swicree 9,613,737 2,030,256 
Wheat te ctr cise mes 130,564,054 92,928,227 
Total breadstuffs, value.$2438,$74,049 231,824,050 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets during 
the forty-nine weeks ending June 4, for the last 
three years, according to the Cincinnati Price Current, 
were as follows: 


1899-1900. 1898-99, 1897-98. 

St. OWS cseievesaleces 9,315,000 13,623,000 12,120,000 
Toledo ..... 11,091,000 12,780,000 14,182,000 
Detroit..... 2,788,000 4,625,000 4,700,200 
Kansas City.. 16,780,000 27,969,000: 29,489,000 
Clicinnatigce iste cel nce Re eee 28,000 857,000 

Win tekncsesseernecucte 39,944,000 59,883,000 61,348,000 
CHICAO.. 20.06. eee ev enee 25,406,000 32,755,000 37,578,000 
Milwaukee....... ...... 10,462,000 12,352,000 9,629,000 
Minneapolis .........0.+ 82,230,000 82,628,000 74,598,000 
Duke tiiay tyaeekicten seemless 54,981,000 68,069.000 44,805,000 

SPLINE kassees/oakn weave 173,079,000 195,814,000, 166,610,000 
Total bus., 49 weeks..... 213,023,000: 255,697,000 227,958,000 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


‘The daily range of prices tor cash grain at Chicago 
forthe month ending June 12 has been as follows: 


No. 2 
RYE. 


NO. 2 
OATS. 


No. 2* 
CORN. 


NO.INO.* 
sP.WHT. 


NO. 2* 
R.W.WHT 


2134 Ds 


"ix 
21% (2 


2194 {2844 


5346; 


‘lai, 
55 
a7 


* Nominal price. + Holiday. 3 

During the week ending May 18, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.40@2.50 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $7.00; Hungarian at $0.60@ 
0.70; German Millet at $0.90@1.40; buckwheat at 
$0.90@1.10 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending May 25, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold iat $2.4214@2.50 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $7.00@7.50; Hungarian at 
$0.60@0.80; German Millet at $0.90@1.40; buck- 
wheat, at $0.90@1.10 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending June 1, Prime Contract. 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.42146@2.45 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $7.50; Hungarian at $0.60@ 
0.80; German Millet at $0.90@1.40; buckwheat at 
$1.10@1.30 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending June 8, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.421%4@2.50 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $7.50@8.00; Hungarian at 
$0.60@0.771%4; German Millet at $1.00@1.40; buck- 
wheat at $1.00@1.20 per 100 pounds. 


- VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, June 9, 1900, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Rye, 


Fort William. 
do. afloat... 
Galveston 
do. afloat... 
Indianapolis... 
Kansas City ... 
Milwaukee.. .. 
do. afloat... 
Minneapolis...} 11,388,000 
Montreal....... 455,000 
New Orleans... F 
do. afloat.... 


Peoria. .... ...- 
Philadelphia .. 
Pt.arthur.Ont. 

do. afloat... 


11,228,000 761,000 


13,236,000) 8,005,000} 892,000 


1,150,000| 906,000] "152,000 


Grand Total.| 44,407,000 
Corresponding 
date i899...... 
Weekly Inc....|........-- 
Weekly Dec.... 297,000 


= 


C. E. Monroe, alias J. D. Brown alias C. E. Brown, 
was recently arrested at Fremont, Neb., on a charge 
of obtaining money on false pretenses. It is claimed 
the prisoner is an old offender, who has made it a 
practice to approach grain and stock buyers with 
the statement that he had grain or stock to sell, ob- 
tain a money advance upon the fictitious stuff and 
then start for a new town to repeat the game, 


Barley, 
bu. bu. 
000 : 
39,000 2 
19,000 
000 i 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 

Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc. at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of May, 1900: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Wm. F. Wheatley, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Anicioe: Receipts. Shipments. 
1900. |' 1899. 1900. | 1899. 
Wheat, bushels, 307,351; 1,260,069 358,470 66,300 
Corn, bushels...... 5 2,835.383} 3,594,850) 3,121.905) 3,017,177 
Oats, bushels........ 690,087 805,146 406,277 240,070 
Barley, bushels ae ORDINe Rua «cre Ba dvetaie scone] isla teate cts 
Rye, bushels)... ..ss02-- 30,331 213,044 26,229 128,571 
Timothy Seed, bushels. 1,460 PASSA Pace atesteh occ =< 1,001 
Clover Seed, bushels.... 500. BOD Norrie viatoe «cl leetetatein eietes 
Hay, FOMS sees awe asics 7,007 3,324 1,985 1,261 
MLour, DDISSiececeeseeteee 353,074 402,917 241 064 243,081 


BOS CON—Reported by Elwyn G Preston, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels......5.... 2,234,803/ 1,7 1,223/ 1,612,534) 1,268 864 
Corn, bushels, 2... chins ae 1,096,046] 1,551,252) 961,510) 1,836,812 
Oats, bushels. . 758,270} 934,999 211,290] 448,189 
Barley. bushels 22,483 625 15,492)... ; 
Rye, bushels... 25,000 41,511 16,500). . 

Hay, tons.... 10,480 12,421 |Bls. 8,611 i 
Flour, barrels'...ci.cesces 132,305 127,634 138,915 51,579 


BUEFFALO—Reported by Chas. H. Keep, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


Wheat. bushels..... 2... 9,343,153) 5,768,577 1,098,249} 623,741 
Corn, bushels.. a 2,668,116) 9,815,268) 233,800 101,237 
Oats, bushels... $3%...0....: 2,217,863| 6,289 84% 375.874| 1,268,717 
Barley, bushels Reiicese 47,100) . 400,775) 253,758 131,211 
Rye, bushels., ... 518,637 956,467 152,972 17,000, 
Grass Seed..... ; 31,052 POSS trans aiwsn'lleras cate biac cle 
Blaxseed) cect itonmeaae- 393,000 IO SOO eres cnteaterarsist||ebevere nisi ues ove 
PLAY; OMS xeteracs c's Sensi stiles Sasisiaccel|wsoeert onsale aectecects afioure a argleniste 
Flour, barrels 812,526 Hat Upage arcing 


CHICAGO—Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels..... pose 915,838) 1,024,245) 2,631,217) 1,826,834" 
Corn, bushels........ «+ | 4,831,841) 4,517,358] 8.673.212] 12,323,793 
Oats, bushels...... 6,532,4-0} 11,114,393} 5,111,745] 8,583,865 
Barley, bushels...... 639,850} 313,050 200,680} 278,236 
Rye, bushels). 2.khs. 116,590) 259,584 92,848 368,570 
Timothy Seed, lb... 2,105,826) 1,528,180) 2,129,961) 1,157,357 
Clover Seed, Ib....... aes 134,430) 481,792 266,423 347,22 

Other Grass Seed, lb..... 736,008 825,293] 1,887,699) 1,085,163; 
Flaxseed, bushels......... 113,850 346,410 182,705 88,614. 
Broom Corn, Ib...:-..... 404,240} 478,205 419,325 417,269 
Hay, tons........ Sutoate sae 15,503 15,031 601 561 
Flour. barrels............ 325,694 293,430 270,484 327,159 


CLEVELAND-R8eported by 
Chamber of Commerce: 


F. A. Scott, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels .......... 374,677 417,220; 474,019 240,772 
Corn, bushels ... 847,600 491,754 696,537 221,979 
Oats, bushels .. 892,276 705,336 313,357 


503,193 


Bariey, bushels .. 
Ryeana other cereals, 
Flaxseed, bushels .... soon 
Hay, tons...... 18,759 z 87 
Flour, barrets 64,990 46,000 27,010 


CINCINNATI Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels........... 42.779 42.258 16,771 31,837 
Corn, bushels.... F 443,382 336,165) 197,002 80,634 
Oats, bushels... 234,527) 230,598 52,987 103,620 
Barley, bushels. 20 800) 5,62! 3 4,900 
Rye, bushels ....... 80,832 23,200 12,520 6,314 
Timothy Seed, bags...... Peta pein ts 442 734 
Clover Seed, bags........ 591 104 1,336 231 
Other Grass Seeds, bags . 11,042 2,186 9,855 4,486 
Hay,tons...... Terese ayant 6,949 9,803 4,552 7,059 
Flour, barrels............ 260,811 124,975} 235,725] 100,029 


DETROUT—Reported by F. W. Waring, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 123,148 201,€30 154,823 374,733 
Corn, bushels .... 5 166,705 417,813 84,310 352,879 
Oats, bushels .... 168.647 90,566 12,578 13,597 
Barley. bushels...... 76,641 6.292 TAN Oe Gees 
Rye, bushels ....... 2,556 28,451 1,899 23.065 
TEA Y (CORK cleo wireearee tel ltsa ea imleseres Passi lnc ollcocelabece dhs ccwssels e's 
Flour, barrels ....... - 20,400 23,600 17,600 9,000 


DULUTH-Reported by S. A. Kemp, secretary of the Board 


of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels 2,80! ,056| 1,723,803) 7,875,775] 5,688,463 
Corn, bushels.... 428,412 877,906 696,019] 5,119,602 
Oats, bushels... 172,259 558,046 154,992! 1,787,010 
Barley, bushels.. 43,159 26,189} 256,024) 345,221 
Rye, bushels ..... 24,313 123,212 267,228) 401,436 
Flaxseed, bushels 67,565 97,421 175,294| 866,405 
Flour, barrels 648,125 489,425 861,575| 664,575 
Flour production, bbls.. 41,200 VAG ATS iia ces lcctee [sek ereeies 
GAUVESTON—Reported by Dr. S. O. Young, secretary of 
the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade: 
Wie a iiDSHels: ee orci lee odes ctoaes ee be weenie 411,932) 549,509 
COE DUSMOls seve ee nasties (ee emios ory niall late arniaie ater lineisttrtaloreins [la sie siswnirels 
KANSAS CIT Y—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 
Wheat, bushels .......... 1,173,900 989,950 982,150 553,800 
Oorn; bushels............5 749,250 918,750 468,750 705,750 
Oats, bushels ........ Same 224,000} 182,000) 102,000) 135,000 
Barleyy) DUSHEIS, 6.26 moncinal ae Pacers BOO| eiarreeisici o's 1,600 
Rye, bushels .....05. 3+: 7.150 6,500 1,950 13,000 
Flaxseed, bushels........ 500 12,000 500 7,000 
Hay, TOMB cite cewnce dase 10,380 9,470 5,790 2,960 
LGU DAL LOSe ae rmenoie ct fis «sistas deo hasiesion cine 33,840) 11,280 


MiLWAUKEE-—Reported by 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wm. J. Langson, secretary 


PEORIA~—Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board 


of Trade: 
aaucien Receipts. Shipments. 
1900. | 1899. 1900. | 1899. 

Wheat, bushels.......... 27,300 33.750 14.950 3,250 
Corn, bushels...... nae 718,056} . 909.900} 367,100} 378,150 
Oats, bushels. ...... 960,000} 1,125,650} 916,300) 920,000 
Barley, bushels..... 95, 25( 93,750 48,700 34,500 
Rye, bushels .. ... 19,800 8,450 1,200 1,800 
Mill Feed, tons. 1,48() 120 4,182 3,030 
Seeds, Ib....... 60,000 BOLO | CS a gts statis sseice aes 
Broom Corn 15,00 15,060 15,000 15,000 
Hay, tons..... 4,210 1,820 210 106 
Flour, barrels ....... 85,350 28,100) 82,650 23,1C0 


MINNEAPOLIS-—Reported by G. D. Rogers, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels ..........| 5,476,470| 5,997,430 655,020) 597,490 
Corn, bushels ...........s. 199,650 168,270 153,040) 796,160 
Oats -DUSHGISS js, .t'ee cess 434,180} 971,280 270,260} 1,340,040 
Barley, bushels ....,..... 67,090 27,570 101,770 35,680 
RVC, DUSIOIS ss aise vem sn ae 32,660 40,130 43,300) 68,790 
Flaxseed, bushels ....... 32,680 74,070 87,500) 184,690 
EGY COM is aise vie oe we aeisihn 1,583 1,667 10 23 
Plour, barrvels\...css06 ne 10,530 10,814) 1,223,999) 1,157,418 


MONTREAL—TLeported by Geo. Hadrill, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels........... 2,954,748| 2,062,722) 2,271,575) 1,053,909 
Corn, bushels... Be 2,272,794) 1,490,794) 1,782,008 
Oats, bushels... 775,837 905,484 848,985 
Barley, bushels..... 22 175,649 13,884 
Rye. bushels.... .. 100,893 16,$79 
Flaxseed, bushels. acter bee cone! 
LOWE; | DDS elec = teins 124,644 96,937 95,830 105,502 


SAN FRANCISCO-Reported by T.C. Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Pxchange: 


Wheat, centals ......s0., 631,335 330,482) 440,023 197,953 
Corn, centals .... 15,893 17,942 811 2,639 
Oats, centals...... 56,440 P 

Barley, centals.. 18),750 

Rye, centals..... 3,073 

Flaxseed, sack eect 

Hay, tons...... 9,564 8,897 1,086 678 
Flour, barrels. 152,097 149,214 94,456 73,540 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels . 416,250 405,300 352,260 306,010 
Cora, bushels . 1,018,400) 1,890,750| 2,126,784 993,300 
Oats, bushels.... 1,094,40U} 1,228,800 494.857 265,165 
Barley, bushels. 27,000 13,500 17,45v 1,900 
Rye, bushels.......... 33,000 19,800 47,460 41,800 
GTASS CEOs DACMASESs . aie sill <n esialelamein|lsieis e's 0 siaiawillviele wales eieieil'sieiapin aitte's 
PIA SSed. AMUSMOES we oeiiepillels weistele sor. [sic syste w'o<Alllon aleranres cert winnaalele niet 
ays TOUS tnt a anieeweierie BE 12,389 12,536 4,698 
HBlour, -Darrelsiass 2c sees 115,770 97,555 147,157 128,460 


TOLEDO-—Reported 
Produce Exchange: 


by Denison Bb. Smith, secretary of the 


Wheat. bushels ......... 158,000 865,000) 140,000 546,000 
Corn, bushels .....:...... 1,166,000 959,(00} 1,957,000 754,000 
Oats, bushels... .cccces. 265, 000 304,000 221,000) 261,000 
Barley, bushels, ........ 26,504 102,000 29,500 73,000 
Rye; DUSHEIS ZS. siscscccsce 5,102 107,000 4,300 101,0U0 
Clover Seed, bags........ 1,435 2,088 1,122 3,120 


BlOuUrbarrelsa. 1s we < vel. 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Hy. H. Smith, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 669,985 573,792 606,462 23,763 
Corn, bushels ; ...50<3 6.0% 1,548, 244) 112,780) 1,604,193 458,094 
Oats. bushels<..sicacscecs 737,656} 225,253 271,679 $0,843 
EtVes PUSHEISE netedeeieeeial ns cttisineliscenis.v'« sie Svselnaes wehicees ates 
Flour, barrels... ..:<<0+: 45,036 57,809 13,05 15,319 


Following is Secretary Smith’s report of the re- 
ceipts and shipments of rice at New Orleans for 
the season commencing August 1, 1899, with com- 
parisons for the same period of the preceding sea- 
son: Receipts of rough rice (sacks), 867,678, against 
682,695. Distribution, 889,907, against 643,635. 
Total stock, June 1, 6,085, against 47,6382. Receipts 
of clean rice (barrels), 16,396, against 9,118. Sales 
reported, 215,886, against 146,352. Total stock, June 
1, No. 1, 8,714, against 12,447. No. 2, 117, against 
686 barrels. 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 22 months ending with May as _ re- 
ported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were.as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months, —— —_————_———_ 
99-1906. | 1898-99. | °99-1900. | 1898-99. 

AUSUSH. © dyeesats verge duns 624,375} 666,420) 670,392) 978,790 
September, 1,231,875] 1,212,780) 775,185; 729.806 
October..... 1,168,814) 1,140,280; 348,149) 872,650 
November...... 1,068,698} 769.210) 555,308} 309,824 
December.......... $12,875) 423,980) 494,339) 281,720 
JADUATY see vers ose 174,000 313,200 23 $423 231,619 
February <.......005 259,500 180,960 110,605 107,220 
Marchi. se. 339.750} 313,780) 221,2%5| 380.768 
April 198,750} 271.440 90,953 185,020 
May 206,250} 272,020) 204,890 139,633 
June Rote ee 121,220)... 57,205 
Sly Faresores 175,625 194,129 
Total bushels,........ 6,079,883 | 5.860,915| 3,7064,479| 4,468,384 


Wheat, bushels .......... 702,800} 588,850) 285,982) 398,60 

Corn, bushels ............ 284 750 820,250 256,729 702,925 
Oats, bushels’... 0.008 953,200] 1,755,200 865,398] 1,683,455 
Barley, bushels .......... 517,650 382,700 571,168} 105,824 
Bye}, PUSHES sea... ocak sees 81,900 123,200 65,587) 131,875 
Timothy Seed, !b........ 244,950 379,940) ...0005- 124,630 
Clever Seed, Ib........... 102,500 40,740]... 55,730 
Flaxseed, bushels........ 4,080 ‘OBO rele ce were 580 
Hay SOUR scvas es seceeelers 1,782 1,611 15 £9 
Wiour, barrels... ...5.. <5 328,950 284,500 470,904 341,453 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A. D. Acheson, secre- 


tary of the Commercial Exchange: 


Wheat, bushels.......... 275,433 177,936 632,060 109.904 
Corn, bushels.... 3,613,989] 2,739.317| 4,786,938) 2,084,691 
Oats, bushels..........,.. 1,291,517) 1,147,217 513,463 380,000 
Barley. bushels.......... 3 800 B00G) V. bess Reiss 
Rye, bushels.......... eile detateriece auld ccscoaterestetncn 

Timothy Seed, bags......].......+55 194]. 

Glover Seed Wars... cell 9 Wowie cere ya 

Flaxseed, bushels 1,600. 55,200 

Hay, tons. 8.510 6,510 

Flour, bbls. 3 396,341 45,691 

PIGMT HACK et occas. coc Veins scion ey DP ABS Ils senate Aaebae sees 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 


June 9, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 
For week ending | For week ending 
Articles, June. June 10. | June2. June, 
1909, 1899, 190), 1899, 
Wheat, bushels 2,156,000} 1,241,000} 2,°54,000} 2,032,000 
Corn, bushels 2,100,000} 2,823,000) 3,704,000) 4,128,000 
Oats, bushels. 1,383,000) 1,060,000 72),000} 1,595,000 
Rye, bushels.. 128,000 64,000 70,000 
Barley, bushel 157.000 40,000 154,0u0}.... 
Flour, barrels... 273,700! 280,900) . 417.900 
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_2.GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 

Chas. Henn has enlarged his elevator at Borton, 
Ill. 

W. P. Anderson has repainted his elevator at 
Holder, Ul. 

Fleming & Smith have built a 30,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Osco, Ill. 

Martin Kennedy, Creston, Ill., has added a seed- 
house to his elevator. 


Preparations are being made for building an ele- 
vator at Steward, Ll. 

Geo. Stanbury has re-sided and painted his ele- 
yator at Fairdale. Ul. 

The Neola Bleyator Co. is building a lumber shed 
at Adeline Station, Ill. 


Jesse R. Titus is building an addition on his ele- 
vyator at Flagg Station, Ill. 


John F. Hagener of Beardstown, IL, is building 
an elevator at Bluff Springs. 

E. G. Knight & Son are building a new 50,000,- 
bushel eleyator at Monticello, I. 


A, D. Derrough & Co., Mahomet, Ill., contemplace 
putting a feed mill in their elevator. 


Shrull & Solmans have completed a new 30,000,- 
bushel grain elevator at Pierson, Ill. 


Hay & Stackhouse of Milmine, Ill., have added a 
car loader to their elevator equipment. 


Robinson & Co.’s elevator at Mansfield, Ill, is 
being thoroughly overhauled and repaired. 


The Harristown Grain Co., Harristown, Il., have 
commenced work on a 60,000-bushel elevator. 


Larkin &-Matlood have recently made improve- 
ments on their elevator property at Melvin, I1L- 


The Elliott Elevator Co., Elliott, Il, has  in- 
creased its capital stock from $3,000 to $4,500. 


John Mock of Arrowsmith, Il., has plans for an 
elevator which he is about to build at Ellsworth. 


On July 1 G. W. Madden of Thawville, Ill., will 
again engage in buying grain on his own account. 


The name of the Wabash Tiwansfer Elevator Co. 
of Chi¢éago has been changed 'to R. H. Pratt & Co. 


Porch & Adams of Cabery are building a new 
elevator at Kempton, Ill. Capacity, 80,000 bushels. 


J. L. Snyder is building a 15,000-bushel oathouse 
in connection with his eleyator at East Lynn, Ill. 


Samuel Patterson has succeeded to the grain and 
flour business of the John Dysart Estate at Dixon, 
Ill. 


C. D. Greve has installed a new 14-horse power 
Lewis Gasoline Engine in his elevator at Garrett, 
Ill. 


A. K. Knapp, Yorkville, Dl., has replaced his 
steam engine with a gasoline engine for elevator 
power. 


Geo. Terwilliger & Co. have bought out the grain 
and coal business of L. M. McEwen & Co. at De 
Kalb, 111. 


The grain business of Lichtenberger & Veech at 
Sangamon, Ill., is now carried on by Jas. P. Lich- 
tenberger. 


Beggs & Harrison will! build a new grain elevator 
at Philadelphia, I]. The Union Iron Works has 
the contract. 


Dunaway, Ruckrigel & Co. are rebuilding their 
elevator at Ottawa, Ill., which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


The new million-bushel Merritt Elevator on the 
Calumet River at South Chicago loaded its first 
yessel on May 2i. 


Jones & Banta are building a new oathouse of 
30,000 bushels’ capacity, and also one of 50,000 bush- 
els, at Metcalf, Ill. 


Col. Thrift has just started his new elevator at 
Emery, lll. Capacity, 25,000 bushels. It was built 
by the Union Iron Works. 


John Nelson is enlarging his grain elevator at 
Donovan, Ill. The Reliance Mfg. Co. furnished the 
hecessary hew machinery. 


The Union Iren Works of Decatur, Ill., has the 
contract for a new grain eleyator at Harristown, 
Ill., for Kiefer & Scroggins. 


The Macdonald Engineering Co. are building an 
elevator for 8. W. Allerton at Allerton, Ill. It will 
be of 100,000 bushels’ capacity, equipped with steam 


power plant, shelling and cleaning machinery. It 
is to be ready for operation by August 10. 


The 70,000-bushel elevator being built by the 
Pfeffer Milling Co. at Lebanon, Lll., is expected 
to be completed about July 1. 


The Wabash BPlevator, at Chicago, owned by the 
defunct Chicago Hlevator Co., has been sold to the 
Wabash Railway Co. for $275,000. 


Fred Miller of Galesburg went into the grain 
and lumber business at Duncan, IIl., on June 1, the 
firm name being Miller & Graves. 


Rogers, Bacon & Co., Chicago, are building a large 
elevator at Anchor, Ill., to replace the Middle Divi- 
sion Elevator burned there last winter. 


O. L. Parker is installing a new Atlas Engine 
and Boiler in his elevator at Hays, [ll., also new 
steam plant in his elevator at Humboldt. 


W. B. Mills has been doing a good business at his 
elevator at McNabb, ll. A switch has been com- 
pleted to house so cars can be loaded out. 


Ross Hockaday is building a new elevator of 
50,000 bushels’ capacity at Oreana, sil. The Union 
Iron Works have contract for the machinery. 


The John Walters Co. of Parnell, Ill., have sold 
their elevator at that place to Clegg Bros. of Rice, 
Kan., for $5,000, and will give possession July 1. 


Wm. Kleiss has purchased the interest of J. N. 
Black in the firm of Condon & Black at Pesotum, 
Ill. The firm will hereafter be known as Condon 
& Kleiss. 


Davis Bros. have bought out H. A. Davis at lair- 
banks and Williamsburg, Ill., and are building a 
new elevator at Cadwell in connection with their 
other houses. 


Iaith & Richie are constructing a new 18,000- 
bushel grain elevator at Roberts Switch, Ill. The 
machinery contract has been awaraed to the Union 
Iron Works of Decatur. 


H. Van Beuning & Co. of Emden, IIl., are build- 
ing an addition to their elevator to increase its ca- 
pacity to about 60,000 bushels, thus making it the 
largest elevator in that town. 


The Reliance Mfg. Co. is remodeling the grain 
elevator of Hughes Bros. at St. Anne, IIL, putting 
in new elevators and improving the grain handling 
machinery, making it more serviceable. 


F. 8. Davis of East Lynn, Ill, is building cribs 
in connection with his grain elevator at that place. 
Costello & Crocker are building a new large oat 
warehouse of 70,000 bushels’ capacity at Argenta, 
Ill. 


McReynolds & Co.’s new Elevator A at South Chi- 
cago. loaded its first vessel on June 5. The cargo 
of 95,000 bushels of corn was loaded in less than 
three hours. The house has a capacity of 1,500,000 
bushels. 

The Shearer Grain Co., Weston, Ill., are building 
an eleyator 28x60 feet east of their present one. 
The dumps will be on a level with the street, thus 
doing away with the necessity for an inclined 
driveway. 

It is reported that the officials of the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern Railroad contemplate the building of a 
large grain elevator at Waukegan, Ill. It would be 
placed near the coal docks so boats discharging coal 


could immediately reload with grain, thus saying. 


the trip to Chicago. 


togers, Bacon & Co., Chicago, have incorporated 
with a capital stock of $150,000 and taken over the 
business of the Middle Division Elevator Co. The 
incorporators are H. W. Rogers, James C. Rogers 
and Chas. J. Hurlburt. The business is being ecar- 
ried on under the new name without interruption. 


Cloke Bros. of Piper City, Ill, made an agssign- 
ment last month, with liabilities about $5,000 above 
their assets. Their trouble arose from storing corn 
for farmers when it was 25 and 26 cents a‘bushel. 
Then they sold the corn and shipped it out and 
tried to hedge by buying wheat. Corn went up 
and wheat went down, so that they could not settle 
when the farmers wanted to sell their corn. 


IOWA. 


Langdon, Iowa, is to have a second new ele- 
vator. 

Chas. Counselman & Co. are building an elevator 
at Somers, Iowa. 


A. R. Weaver of Chapin, Iowa, has sold out his 
grain and coal business. 


A third elevator is to be erected at Terril, Iowa, 
by the Kansas City Grain Co. 


E. C. Brewer & Co. is the name of a new grain 
buying firm at Stanhope, Iowa. 


E. R. Wiswell has sold out his grain and im- 
plement business at Rolfe, Iowa. 


The Clinton Heald claims to Aave information 
tu the effect that a man prominently connected with 


the American Cereal Co. anticipates building a large 
grain elevator there. 


W. L. Brown & Son, West Bend, Iowa, have sold 
out their grain and hay business. 


The Kinsella Grain Co. will rebuild their recently 
burned elevator at Blencoe, Lowa. 


The St. Paul Grain Co. will build an elevator 
on the M. & St. L. at Spencer, Lowa. 


The Albro & Isham Elevator at Estherville, Iowa, 
is to be moved to the IM. & St. L. tracks. 


A Hall Grain Distributor will be used in the new 
elevator of the Nye & Schneider Co. at Ricketts, 
Iowa. 


F. M. Ingold’s elevator at Spencer, Iowa, is to be 
moved from the C., M. & St. P. to the M. & St. L. 
tracks, 


Fred A. Davis has sold his grain business at 
Coon Rapids, Iowa, ‘to the St. Paul & Kansas City 
Grain Co. 

Chris Christensen, a grain buyer of Garwin, lowa, 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, showing assets of 
$100 and liabilities of $3,867.48. 


A telephone line has been run from the depot 


- at Imogene, Iowa, to the little town of Solomon, 


for the benefit of the grain men there. 


H. A. Baxter of New Hartford, Iowa, has in- 
stalled a new boiler in the power plant of his 
grain elevator and feed mill establishment. 


Chas. EH. Sanders of Tilton, Iowa, writes the 
Des Moines Register that there is a good opening 
there for a grain and lumber business combined. 


H. Wetzel & Co. are the successors of Frank 
Thoms & Co. in the grain and coal business at 
Minburn, Iowa. Mr. Wetzel was formerly located 
at Lisbon. 


Kirkpatrick & Riggs of Lone Tree, Iowa, write 
us that they will purchase a wagon dump and port- 
able elevator at once for use in addition to their 
regular elevator. 


Work is in progress on Nye & Schneider Co.’s 
new elevator at Dysart, Iowa. The plant consists 
of the elevator, 28x30x36 feet, with a brick office 
and engine house, two large coal sheds, a tank house 
and scale room. 


The Nye & Schneider Co. of Fremont, Neb., have 
placed an order ‘with the Hall Distributor Co. of 
Omaha for fifteen S-inch, 10-duct distributors, to 
be installed in the new elevators which they are 
building on their Mason City, Iowa, line. 


; CENTRAL. 
An elevator is being built at Knox, Ind. 
An elevator is being built at Peterson, Ind. _ 
An elevator is to be erected at Baldwin, Ind. 


EH. F. Sawyer of Tiro, Ohio, is building an ele- 
vator at Prairie Depot. 


W. H. Pugh of Weston is pbuilding an elevator 
at Mark Center, Ohio. 


Emery Thierwechter & Co. are building an ele- 
vator at Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


The elevator at Edgerton, Ohio, has been en- 
larged and thoroughly improved. 


The Bryan Grain Co., Bryan, Ohio, will at once 
commence work on a new elevator. 


Schaeffer & Boroff have succeeded H. F. Schaeffer 
in the grain business at Dayton, Ohio. 


John Anstey of Pompeii contemplates pbuilding 
an elevator at Ola, Gratiot County, Michigan. 


Means & Senour of Boggstown, Ind., have closed 
their elevator until the new corn crop commences 
to move. { 4 


W. M. Reese will build an elevator at Grover 
Hill, Ohio. It will be operaited by U. S. Reese and 
John Powell. 


The Washington Park Feed Co. is a new grain 
firm at Toledo, O. It will be represented on the 
Produce Exchange. 


Work is now well under way on the 350,000-bushel 
elevator being built by the Noblesville Milling Co. 
at Noblesville, Ind. 


The Stockbridge Elevator Co., Stockbridge, Mich., 
has purchased the elevator at Whitmore Lake from 
C. E. Burns of Howell. 


Bennett Taylor has just completed a new ele- 
vator of 40,000 bushels’ capacity at South Raub, 
Ind. The Union Iron Works had the contract. 


The elevator and warehouse of R. G. Coy & Co. 
at Mason, Mich., was entered by burglars one night 
last month and about $200 worth of wool taken. 


Cc. BH. Burns, who recently sold his elevator at 
Howell, has purchased the Delavan Elevator at 
Alma, Mich., and will make that point the head. 
quarters for his bean business. He will also buy 
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rye, oats and ‘barley. The elevator will be enlarged 
and improved. 


C. F. Davidson & Co. contemplate building an 
elevator at Markle, Ind., where they now have corn 
cribs. I. P. Anthony is their local representative. 


Churchill & Co.’s office at Toledo, Ohio, was 
entered by burglars while the clerks were at din- 
ee The safe was forced open and $200 in cash 

aken. 


L. L. Case is building a 13,000-bushel addition 
to his 15,000-bushel elevator at Weston, Ohio. This, 
with Churchill & Co.’s elevator, gives Weston two 
fine elevators. 


Dan Harrington has purchased a site and will 
build a new grain elevator at Audubon, Ind. The 
Reliance Mfg. Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., furnished 
the plans and specifications. 


C. O. Bartlett & Co, of Cleveland, Ohio, are erect- 
ing an elevator and feed mill for Albert Linseeder 
at Liverpool, Ohio. William Orcutt of St. Louis, 
Mich., has charge of the work. 


At Petersburg, Ind., Alexander & Whitelock and 
Frank ‘Bros. & Co. have consolidated as the Peters- 
burg Milling & Grain Co., which has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000. 


The Harry N. Hammond Seed Co., whose seel 
house at Fifield was destroyed by fire on Miay 20, 
will lecate in ‘Bay City, Mich. The company will 
erect a three-story brick building, 60x125. 

Ira Cadwallader is building a new grain elevator 
at West Lebanon, Ind., and one at Marshfield, Ind. 
Capacity, 80,000 bushels each. The Reliance Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has the contract. 


Frank Confare has purchased the interest of his 
partner in the grain firm of Confare & Powell at 
Radnor, Ohio. He will conduct the business un- 
der the name of the Radnor Hleyator Co. 


Rogers & Jordan, a grain firm at Pendieton, Ind., 
suspended business recently with assets of about 
$500 and liabilities of $2,000. A meeting of the 
ereditors will be called and the matter very likely 
settled out of court. 


The Alfred J. Brown Seed Co. of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has contracted with Michigan farmers for 
some 2,000 acres of garden seeds, principally peas 
and beans. They are said to be paying growers 
from 20 to 80 per cent more than last season. 


The B. &°O. Southwestern Ry. has taken out 
a permit to build a $10,000 elevator at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It will be located between Harrison and 
Queen City avenues, and a trestle 700 feet long 
will be built from the main line to the elevator. 


Frank Dickson, who has been in the grain, mill- 
ing and implement business at Whiteland, Ind., and 
vicinity for 380 years, has made an assignment. His 
failure is attributed to the inability of farmers to 
meet their notes this year or to purchase new ma- 
chinery for cash because of the failure of the wheat 
crop. His failure is greatly regretted in his com- 
munity. 


WESTERN. 


D. M. Glasgow, Davenport, Wash., has added a 
line of agricultural implements to his grain busi- 
ness. 


David Zerwekh has succeeded the Wilson Grain 
Co. and Atkinson & Zerwekh in the grain business 
at Seattle, Wa'sh. 


W. M. Thompson will at once build a grain ware- 
house at Genesee, Idaho. This will give that town 
nine grain warehouses. 


The Cascade Cereal Co. will build a warehouse 
on the water front at Tacoma, Wash., for the stor- 
age of wheat and oats. It will be a six-story struc- 
ture, 60x160 feet. 


The Pacific Coast Hlevator Co. was the highest 
bidder at the recent sale of the Shawnee Ware- 
house, Colfax, Wash. ‘The farmers who own a 
warehouse at Guy, near Shawnee, also expect to 
sell. 


David Richardson of Ritzville, Wash., is building 
a grain warehouse at Hatton. The Northern Pacitic 
will make this a billing station on July 1. Mr. 
Richardson will also buy grain this season at Tona, 
Washtuena and Paha. 


Cc. W. Mott, ‘St. Paul, Minn., general emigration 
agent of the Northern Pacific Railway Co., says 
there are good openings for grain elevators at the 
following towns in Montana: Fromberg, Carbon 
County, population, 500; Livingston, Park County, 
population, 3,500; ‘Twin Bridges, Madison County, 
population, 550. 


As was noted Jast month, the late manager of 
the Shawnee Warehouse Co., Colfax, Wash., was 
found guilty of embezzling the proceeds of some 
35,000 bushels of grain. The ‘holders of warehouse 
receipts for this grain agreed to accept 25 cents a 
bushel in settlement from the warehouse company 
The stockholders ‘accepted this proposition and the 


directors decided to raise the amount by selling the 
warehouse and also assessing each share of stock 
$30. 


The Puget Sound Warehouse Co., Tacoma, Wash.. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000 by Ralph B. Smith and Frank L. Shull. The 
company is authorized to build and operate grain 
elevators and warehouses in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. Mr. Smith is manager of the Puget 
Sound Flouring Mills Co. The new company owns 
18 elevators in the Walla Walla wheat district, 
which were formerly the property of the Kershaw 
Grain Co. 


WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA. 


The new elevator at Buffalo, Minn., is nearing 
completion. 


It is reported that a new elevator will be built 
at Donnelly, Minn. 


S. Rasmussen has purchased A. Kletehke’s grain 
business at I[xonia, Wis. 


The Crown Hlevator Co. of Faribault, Minn., is 
building an elevator at Stewart. 


The Finch & Parker Grain Co. of Tracy is build- 
ing an eleyator at Revere, Minn. 

The Farmers’ Eleyator at Faribault, Minn., was 
completed and put in operation last month. 

J. L. Ross & Co. have the foundation in for their 
new cleaning elevator at West Superior, Wis. 

The Minnesota Grain & Produce Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has been succeeded by Kerwin & Loftus. 


Daniel Shearer closed his elevator at Pipestone, 
Minn., recently, but will reopen it about August 20. 
The EK. H. Pease Mfg. 
recent purchaser of a No. 


Co., Racine, Wis., was a 
4 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 


The firm of Fletcher & Brown, Pipestone, Minn., 
has dissolved. Mr. Fletcher continues the busi- 
ness, 

The Marshall County Elevator Co. of Warren, 
Minn., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 


Alf. Henderson of Vernon Center, Minn., has 
sold his elevator to the American Grain Co. of 


Minneapolis. 


The Triumph Grain Co. of Northfield, Minn., has 
been dissolved, and the business is continued by 
A. M. Palen. 


W. H. Greenleaf & Son, Litchfield, Minn., have 
sold out their lumber business, but continue in the 
grain business. 


EK. M. Wallbridge of Northfield, Minn., recently 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, showing liabilities 
over assets of $31,641.20. 


The Phoenix Mill Co. of Minneapolis hag pur- 
chased of C. E. Wood tle flour mill and 20,000 
bushel elevator at Hermann, Minn. 


The Diamond Elevator Co. of Minneapolis is 
building an engine and boiler house, 40x50 feet, at 
Highth Street and Central Avenue. 


W. J. Kinne of Hills, Rock Co., Minn., has pur- 
chased Kelley & Ryan’s grain elevator at Luverne, 
Minn., and will take possession August 1. 


Andrew Thompson of Atwater, Minn., who. also 
had elevators at Litchfield and Smith Lake, is re- 
ported to have failed with large liabilities. 


The Jones Lumber & Mercantile Co. of Black 
River Falls, Wis., has sold its grain elevator to 
Al Hibertson, an employe of the W. W. Cargill Co. 


A. M. Davidson of Sanborn, Iowa, has purchased 
the Farmers’ HBlevator at Wells, Minn. He will 
open it about August 1 and buy live stock as well 
as grain. 


A farmers’ elevator company is being organized 
at Clinton, Minn. The National Blevator Co., it 
‘is reported, has offered to sell them its house at 
that place. 


The elevator at Litchfield, Minn., owned by An- 
drew Thompson of Atwater, has been closed by 
reason of failure, which came as a surprise to the 
dealers of that place. 


The closing of the Martin and the Walbridge 
eleyators at Belview, Minn., has caused the farm- 
ers of that vicinity to talk of organizing a com- 
pany to purchase and operate the Martin Elevator. 


S. H. Grannis of Mankato, Minn., has purchased 
the grain, coal and implement business of J. G. 
Koller at that place. The plant includes a 10,000- 
bushel elevator. Mr. Grannis will take possession 
August 1, 


The Canby Farmers’ Elevator & Supply Co. of 
Canby, Minn., held its annual meeting on May 26. 
During the year ending May L the company pur- 


chased 195,407 bushels of wheat and 22,620 bushels 
of fiax. The old officers and directors were re- 


elected. Sivert Olson is the gentleman under whose 
management the business has proved so successful. 


Honstain Bros. of Minneapolis have secured con- 
tracts for erecting eight elevators on the Tyler- 
Hendricks Branch of the Northwestern Railway. 
Four are for the Sleepy Eye Mill Co., two for Jenni- 
son Bros. of Janesville, and two for the Spring- 
field. Roller Mill Co. of Springfield, Minn. They 
will be of strictly modern construction and about 
20,000 bushels’ capacity each. 


THE DAKOTAS. 
Howard Hogg has sold his elevator at Walhalla, 
N. D., to Wm. Stead of Johnstown. 
The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. 
completed a fine eleyator at Baruett, N. D. 


have 


The Geddes Milling & Grain Co. of Geddes, 
S. D., is incorporating with a capital stock of 
$15,000. 


The new elevator of the Imperial Elevator Co. 
at Edinburg, N. D., is equipped with the Hall Dis- 
tributor, 


A, H. Beet and A. A. Truax of Alexandria, S. D., 
are now owners of the Mundt line of eleyators on 
the Omaha Railroad. 


John Bannon, who has just completed a linseed 
oil mill at Grand Forks, N. D.. has purchased the 
old McCormick Flour Mill and made it a part of 


the plant. 

The Ia Rue-Miller Co. of Devils Lake, N. D., 
have commenced the erection of a 25-000-bushel ele- 
rator, to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. 
It will be equipped with cleaners, ete. 


The Imperial Elevator Co. of Minneapolis haye 
engaged in the milling business at Grand Forks, 
N. D., where they have purchased the Larimore 
Roller Mills. The plant will be remodeled. 


The Ferney Farmers’ Hlevator Co., TFerney, 
Brown County, 8S. D., has been incorporated, with 
a capital stock of $10,000. Among the incorpora- 
tors are August Edwards, Chas. Rossow and W. IL. 
Cook. 
numerous 
Co. will 
Station, 
There is 


In compliance with the request of 
farmers, the Osborn-MeMillan Hleyator 
erect an eleyator this summer at Venlo 
tansom County, N. D., on the Soo road. 
only a small fiat house there now. 


It is reported that at least three of the five ele- 
vators which were burned at Webster, 8. D., on 
May 17, will be rebuilt before harvest. The Em- 
pire Elevator Co. are already at work on their 
house. The Geo. C. Bagley -Hlevator Co. and 8. 
Strong & Co. of Minneapolis also expect to begin 
work of rebuilding soon. 


HASTERN. 


H. J. P. Jefts of Worcester 
store at Quinapoxet, Mass. 


has opened a grain 


Cutler & Brewster are building a store- 


house at Woodbridge, N. J. 


grain 


BH. Alexander is building a grain elevator and 
mill at East Colerain, Mass. 

Belden & Co. have succeeded Jas. H. Belden in 
the grain business at New Britain, Conn. 

©. O. Richardson will erect a building at Sterling, 
Conn., to accommodate his grain business. 


Joseph Dayison and W. A. Mills have engaged in 
the grain and feed business at Monson, Me. 


Robt. McCrea & Son are building an addition to 
their grain establishment at Dalton, Mass. 


A receiver has been appointed for the Brooklyn 
Wharf’ & Warehouse Co. at New York City. 

Wm. L. Ryder and W. H. Carter will open a grain, 
coal and lumber business at Hast Quogue, N. Y. 


J. J. Cushing & Co., Hudson, Mass., are largely 
increasing the capacity of their grain warehouse. 


I’. L. Burr & Co., Ludlow,.Mass., have let the con- 
tract for an addition to their grain store 24x60 feet. 


H. R. Grimes is building a 4,000-bushel grain 
warehouse at the D., L. & W. station, Catawissa, 
Pa. 

The Keefe Grain Elevator, or warehouse, at Wal- 
tham, Mass., is completed. It covers a space 150x 
250 feet. 


Griswold & Adams took charge of their recently 
acquired grain, feed and coal business at Dalton, 
Mass., on June 1. 


BE. G. Gonser of Mt.. Carmel, Pa., has installed 
a gas engine In his warehouse, which will be used 
for operating the grain elevator which he is now 
erecting. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio’s new million-bushel ele- 
vator at Newport News, Va., is now completed, 
with the exception of the placing of part of the 
machinery. It will be in operation by July 1. The 
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GC. & O.’s other improvements at this point are also . 
nearing completion. 

W. H. Kepner, Newport, Pa., has ordered of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. the machinery equipment 
for his new elevator. 

O. B. Tilton is arranging to greatly enlarge the 
storage facilities of his grain warehouse establish- 
ment at Nashua, N. H. 

Cc. A. Lobb & Sons of Deyon, Pa., have been mak- 
ing improvements at their grain warehouse, adding 
an Invincible Cleaner, ete. 


Work is about to be commenced at Niantic, Conn., 
on an elevator for A. R. Manning & Co. It will be 
42x96 feet and 50 feet high at one point. 


EF. S. Hunt intends putting up a building at 
Rutland, Vt., and carrying on a wholesale grain and 
lumber business in charge of E. W. Ward. 


IF, G. Burnham, grain dealer at Holyoke, Mass, 
is about to build an eleyator building 40x90 feet, 
five stories high. It will be mill construction with 
brick walls. ; 

Thirty-five of the thirty-nine members of the 
Grain Handlers’ Union at Springfield, Mass., have 
been granted union wages ($2 per day) by their 
several employers. 

Chas. P. Parmenter is now operating his feed mill 
and carrying on the grain business at Hudson, 
Mass., which until recently was operated under 
lease by the late A. A. Whittemore. 


The extensive seed establishment of George W. 
Park is to be removed from Libonia, Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania, to a point in Lancaster 
County, between Gordonsville and Ronk. 


W. J. Koch & Co., who were erecting a grain ele- 
vator and cereal mill at Harrisburg, Pa., recently 
ordered work stopped and all material sold. The 
Pennsylyania Railroad has secured the property for 
the extension of its yards. 

The fireproof elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., being built 
by the Macdonald Engineering Co. for the Husted 
Milling & Hlevator Co., is well under way. Most 
of the material is on the ground, and it is intended 
to have it in operation by the middle of August. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Portland Hlevator Co. was held at Portland, Me., 
Jast month. The fellowing board of directors wus 
elected: George P. Wescott, Portland; George B 
Reeves, California; Fred E. Richards and Marshall 
R. Goding, Portland; Charles Perey and John W. 
Loud, Montreal. 


SOUTHERN. 
A 10,000-bushel elevator is nearing completion at 
Glencoe, Okla. 


Day & Tannahill of Augusta, Ga., will install 
an oat clipper. 

Geo. C. Graddy of Versailles, Ky., has sold out 
his grain business. 

A. S. Lewis, dealer in grain, ete., 
from Weatherford to Waco, Texas. 


has moved 


The Alliance Milling Ce. is putting up a 50,000- 
bushel steel elevator at Denton, Texas. 


It is reported that a Kansas City firm will build 
a second new elevator at Glencoe, Okla. 


<= Z 
Tom Brooks has retired from the wholesale gro- 
cery and grain business at San Angelo, Texas. 


The Durant Mill & Elevator Co. of Bonhain, 
Texas, has incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 

Henry J. Lamar of Lee County, Georgia, expects 
a yield of 60 bushels per acre from his 45 acres 
of wheat. 

Business men of Brownsville, Tenn., expect to 
put up a grain elevator near the L. & N. depot 
at that place. 


D. H. Thompson is building a grain warehouse 
on a siding of the C. T. & N. O. Railroad, at Waxa- 
hachie, Texas. 

The Texas & Pacific Railroad Co. is still said 
to be making preparations to erect an elevater at 
Westwego, La, 

The company organized by W. M. Brentz and 
W. O. Brackett at Sherman, Texas, has its new 
elevator well started. 

The Rhea-Patterson Milling Co. of Coffeyville, 
IXan., is completing 15,000-bushel elevators at Lene- 
pah and Nowata, Ind. Ter. 

The Morgan Mill & Elevator Co. of Morgan, 
Basque County, Texas, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $15,000. 


It is reported that M. P. Bewley and the Cam- 
eron Mill & Elevator Co., both of Fort Worth, will 
erect elevators at Krum, Texas. 

Moore & Greer, Anna, Texas, have purchased 
from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. a No. 62 Corn- 
wall New Method Oat Clipper, a No. 36 Barnard 


Special Grain Separator, two No. 6 Cyclone Dust 
Collectors, iron work, ete. 


A 15,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Pond 
Creek, Okla., by C. B. Franke. J. H. Moore will 
also build one of 10,000 bushels’ capacity. 


The Iowa Park Lumber & Grain Co. of Iowa 
Park, Texas, have purchased a No. 95 Perfected 
Elevator Separator from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co. 


The B. 8S. Constant Co. has made a shipment of 
grain feeders to W. O. Brackett & Co., Sherman, 
Texas. The order was placed through the Barnard 
& Leas Mfg. Co. 


oO. T. Lyons & Sons of Sherman, Texas, haye 
purchased two Constant Grain Feeders of the B. 8. 
Constant Co. to be installed in their elevator at 
Rockwell, Texas. 


The Gribble-Carter Grain Co. has succeeded C. 
I’. Gribble & Co. in the grain business at Sherman, 
Texas. The company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000. 


T. M. Sleeper, of the Sleeper Grain Co., Waxa- 
hachie, Tex., on June 5, purchased the first carload 
of new wheat marketed in his county. It graded 
No. 2 and sold for 55 cents. 


The Brooks Bros. & Britt Co. of Columbus, Ga., 
has been fincorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000, to do a wholesale and retail grocery busi- 
ness, and to deal in grain, hay, ete. 


Dan D. Dyke, late of Hennessey, has leased J. EB. 
Coyle & Son’s elevator at Perry, Okla. He is mak- 
ing needed repairs on the elevator. Coyle & Son 
are building a 10,000-bushel elevator at Glencoe, 
Okla., but will continue to handle cotton and coal 
at Perry. 


Cottonseed oil mills will be built by the follow- 
ing parties: Imperial Cotton Oil Co., Macon, Miss., 
of which Ernest Lamar of Selma, Ala., is at the 
head. Texarkana Oil Mill & Fertilizer Co., Texar- 
kana, Texas. Cedartown Cotton Oil Co., Cedar- 
town, Ga. Roberson & Jones, Cropwell, Ala. Pearl 
River Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss. Fayette Oil 
Mill Co., Fayette, Miss. Houston Cotton Oil Co., 
Houston, Texas. Manning Oil Mill & Illuminating 
Co., Manning, 8S. C. Rock Camp Oil Co., Morgan- 
town, W. Va. Col. W. M. Clements, Hastman, Ga. 
Farmers’ & Feeders’ Oil & Cotton Co., Sherman, 
Texas, will increase capacity. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


There is talk of an elevator being built at Coats, 
Kan, 


P. D. Smith will build an addition to his elevator 
at St. Edward, Neb. 


An elevator is being built in connection with the 
flour mill at Clifton, Kan. 


Thomas Cochrane of Lincoln, Neb., has purchased 
a No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller. 


EH. McCann is placing a Birchard Crane Spout 
in his elevator at Campbell, Neb. 


The Farmers’ Elevator. at Gaylord, Kan., has 


been sold to a Mr. Nye of Portis. 


Mr. Plumb has retired from the grain firm of 
Cooper & Plumb at Lyons, Kan. 


CG. H. Sitipp is building a grain warehouse in 
connection with his mill at Carrollton, Mo. 


H. O. Barber & Son have purchased W. A. For- 
sythe’s elevator and grain business at Loomis, Neb. 


It is reported that an elevator will be built at 
La Crosse, Kan., by the Thorstenberg Grain Co. of 
Lindsborg. 


The Downie-Wright Mfg. Co. are installing rope 
drives and other machinery in W. H. Ferguson’s 
elevator at Aurora, Neb. 


J. D. Earhart, Partridge, Kan., has installed a 
No. 94 Perfected Elevator Separator, made by the 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


The Central Granaries Co., among other im- 
provements, have placed a Birchard Crane Spout in 
their elevator at Liberty, Neb. 


The name of the S. G. Lamping Commission & 
uel Co. has been changed to the 8. G. Lamping 
Grain & Fuel Co., Fort Scott, Kan. 


V. H. Cooper, who has ‘been in the stock and 
grain shipping business at.Table Rock, Neb., for 
many years, has sold out and will move to Norton, 
Ixan. 


The ‘Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. recently sold 
through the Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, 
Kan., one No. 0 and one No. 1 Cornwall Corn 
Cleaner. 


Fr. A. Derby of Armour, Neb., who recently pur- 
chased the Luckert Elevator at Sabetha, Kan., is 


pbuilding an addition +o it. He will also conduct 


a coal yard. 


Grant Farewell of Crystal Plains, Kan., is re- 
ported as contemplating the purchase or erection 
of an elevator at Harlan, Kan. 


A. H. Rushforth of South Omaha, Neb., informs 
us that he recently completed his new 30,000-bushel 
elevator and. will at once build a hay warehouse 
with a capacity of 1,000 tons. 


The Kinsella Grain Co., Colon; Neb., has recently 
purchased a No. 94 Perfected Elevator Separator 
from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., as have also 
Jaques & Barstow of Ord, Neb. 2 


T. B. Hord is building.an elevator at Central 
City, Neb. The Downie-Wright Mfg. -Co., York, 
Neb., were awarded the contract for machinery, 
which includes a Birchard Crane Spout. 


CANADA. 


The grain firm of Purden & Smart, Brandon, Man., 
has been dissolved. 


H. White & Co. have opened up as grain, seed and 
produce merchants at Shelburne, Ont. 


Alex. Desmarteau has been appointed curator of 
the grain firm of David & Robert at Montreal. 


Edwin Harris, recently of Rockwood, has opened 
up a flour, feed and seed store at Hespeler, Ont. 


The Lowe Farm Elevator Co., Limited, Lowe 
Farm, Manitoba, has applied for incorporation with 
a capital stock of $10,000. 


W. I. Lockhart, grain merchant and ex-member 
of the Ontario Legislature for West Durham, died 
at Bowmanville, Ont., aged 61. 


At a meeting of the Quebec Elevator Company 
held last month, Mr. H. H. Melville was elected 
president and Mr. Victor Chateauvert, vice-presi- 
dent. 


Work has been commenced on the large new ele- 
vator at Meaford, Ont., which the Botsford-Jenks 
Co. of Port Huron, Mich., has the contract for 
building. 


The Canadian Pacific Hlevator at Quebec, which 
has been idle for some time, has been purchased 
by the Hon. Mr. Dobell and will be put into use im- 
mediately, so it is reported. 


The elevator of H. A. Holmes and also the ele- 
vator of the Northern Elevator Co. at Hargrave, 
Manitoba, were destroyed by fire June 7. ‘There 
was about 10,000 bushels of grain in the Holmes 
Elevator, which was partially insured. 


The Van Dusen-Harrington Co. of Minneapolis, 
who succeeded Wm. Beech & Co., with offices fn 
the Grain Exchange Building at Winnipeg, will 
not do a cash grain business in Canada, but will 
simply trade in grain futures, stocks and bonds, 
for which business they have unequaled facilities. 


The Ogilvie Milling Co. have decided to build ele- 
vators at the following points in Manitoba this sum- 
mer: Rathwell, Treherne, Pierson, Melbourne, 
Crandell, Poplar Point, Elm Creek, Indian Head, 
Dominion City, Carroll and Findlay. They also 
expect to build three other elevators at points not 
yet decided on. 


. OURVCAELERS 


We have received calls fiom the following gentlemen prom- 
jnently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
e month: ; 


B. E. Brown, Shannon, Ill. 

M. G. Heald, Logan, Iowa. 

H. M. Lloyd, Sterling, Kan. 

Victor Hector, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

James McGrew Jr., Kankakee, Ill. 

R. F. Snow, of C. O. Bartlett & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. 8. Rider, representing the S. Howes Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 

Louis E. Barbeau, president of The S. Howes Co., 
Silver Creek, N. Y. ; 


It is said the largest belt ever made was turned 
out by a Canadian factory. it measures 3,529 feet 
long and is of rubber, its weight being 9 tons. Tt 
was made for the grain elevator of the Intercolonial 
Railway at St. Johns, N. B. 


The new rule for computing grain storage at Chi- 
cago became effective on May 15. Instead of using 
ten-day periods, as for years, the storage is now ° 
one-fortieth of 1 cent per bushel per day after the 
first ten days, for which the storage is % cent. 
Instead of paying out $12.50 to carry 5,000 bushels 
of grain ten days, the storage will be only $1.25 
for one day if delivered out the next day. This is 
a saving of $11.25 to the commission houses who 
carry grain only over night. After January 1 the 
rate on second storage will be reduced to one-fiftietli 
of 1 cent per bushel per day. 
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Maine reports an abundant hay crop. 


The hay and produce firm of Millard P. Ryley & 
Co. at New York City has been dissolved. 


Fred Newell is building a store at South Seattle, 
Wash., to be occupied by him as a hay, grain and 
feed store. 


Edmonton, Man., reports new hay for sale in 
that market May 30, an unheard-of occurrence in 
that district. 


Ff. L. Palmer is building an addition to his feed 
store at Worcester, N. Y., to be used for his hay 
pressing business. 


J. H. Greer recently sold his hay and grain 
business at Chicago and has gone into the hay 
business at Trowbridge, II1. 


The hay crop of British Columbia this year, ac- 
cording to the report of Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture Anderson, will be unusually large. 


The hay crop in the state of Washington in 1899 
covered 292,025 acres, averaging 2.25 tons per acre, 
and aggregating 657,056 tons, worth $9 per ton, or 
$5,918,504. 


The city officials of Boston are talking of en- 
forcing an old ordinance requiring all hay to be 
inspected and weighed by city inspectors. The ob- 
ject would be to increase the city’s revenue. 


J. M. Pearlstine & Sons, hay and grain dealers of 
Charleston, 8S. C., are now occupying the Bishoff 
Building in that city, which they have overhauled 
and fitted up in the most approved manner for 
their business. 


The Hastern Commission Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000 for the pur- 
pose of conducting a general comiuission business 
in grain and hay. The headquarters will be at 86 
and 88 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A recent report from Livermore, Cal., says that 
about 15,000 tons of last year’s hay are stored in 
the warehouses of Altamont, Livermore and 
Pleasanton, of which betweeen 9,000 and 10,000 
tons are at Livermore. This hay is being shipped 
out at the rate of about 100 tons a day, over half 
of which goes outside the state. 


Nicholas J. Canfield, a vagrant, was arrested, 
charged with setting fire to a ‘hayshed in Charles- 
town, Mass.—the third fire of the kind in March. 
Cantield confessed the crime, but afterward re- 
pudiated his confession, and was released for lack 
of evidence to convict. The three fires, which oc- 
cured in a single week, destroyed property valued 
at $75,000. 


The Mississippi Valley Hay and Storage Com- 
pany’s warehouse at St. Louis, Mo., which was 
nearly destroyed by fire May J, was again attacked 
by flames May 15, about noon, and was burned to 
the ground. The Hay Exchange, adjoining, caught 
fire and was totally destroyed. The loss to build- 
ing and contents is $9,000. Four box cars, two of 
which were loaded with hay, were burned. 


Fire broke out in the hay and seed store of 
Griggs Brothers, at Third and Cedar streets, St. 
Paul, Minn., May 10, and caused a loss on stock and 
building estimated at $10,000, The fire started in a 
pile of baled hay outside of the building. The 
flames burst through a window and soon attacked 
the upper floors of the building. The office build- 
ing adjoining was saved by vigorous work of the 
firemen. Griggs Bros’, loss on stock was $8,000; 
insured. 


The American Hay Company was incorporated 
May 9, under the laws of New Jersey, with princi- 
pal office in New York City. The capital stock is 
$500,000, and the incorporators are: William C. 
Bloomingdale of New York and Joseph Volleommer, 
James Hughes and Herman Intemann of Brooklyn. 
Case & Newkirk of New York are the attorneys. 
Mr. Bloomingdale has been one of the largest deal- 
ers in hay in this country and has controlled a 
large part of the export business of New York and 
Boston. It is understood that the new company will 
take over his business. The plan is to control the 
export trade, as far as possible, by the exclusive 
use of the improved hay pressing machinery, by 
means of which smaller bales are made and 
freights are materially reduced. Mr. Bloomingdale, 
in conversation, said that the new company was in 
no sense a trust, but was an arrangement to se- 
cure more capital in his business. The object is to 


control immense supplies and have the capital at} 


hand to take advantage of opportunities for cheap 
purchasing. To this end depositories are being es- 
tablished at various points in this country, at which 
to accumulate hay when circumstances favor pur- 
chasing, and from which to ship in large quanti- 
ties and quickly, as demand may dictate. A build- 
ing has been erected at Townley, N. J., 
store 1,000 tons; another is planned for Canada, 
close to the line, for storage of Canadian hay. 


The National Hay Association will meet in con- |, 


vention at Baltimore, August 14, remaining in ses- |: 


It is expected that there will be | Later the arrivals became smaller, 


‘ provement 


sion three days. 


a large attendance at this convention. A hall with 


aniple accommodations and centrally located has | 


been secured. Delegates will come from nearly 
every state in the Union and from Canada. ‘The 
headquarters of the Association will be at the Car- 
rollton Hotel. The convention hall is at the corner 


which will |’ 


i 


it 


No. 2, $10.00@10.50; No. 3, $9.50; not graded, $8.00@ 


10.00; Choice Prairie, $9.25@10.50; 
9.50; No. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $6.50. 
$7.50 for poor and $9.00@9.50 for 


No. $8.50@ 
Rye Straw sold at 
choice. Wheat 


} Straw at $5.50 and Oat Straw at $9.00@5.75. The 
‘receipts for the week were 3,483 tons, against 2,401 
‘tons for the previous week. Shipments for the 


of Baltimore and Postoftice avenues, adjoining the |, 


Chamber of Commerce, and 
from the Carrollton Hotel. 


The Hay Inspection Committee on the Cincinnati |: 
land, Ore., 


Chamber of Commerce decided a dispute, May 17, 
between Henry Wolter & Son and the Union Grain 
& Hay Company, over 87 bales of clover hay, 
which was sold too late in the afternoon to be 
taken away by the purchaser the same evening. 


Meantime it rained, and when the hay was taken 


into the warehouse it was found to be wet and 
heated. A claim was made and when it was pre- 


sented the selling firm declared that too long time |}: 


had elapsed between the purehase and the “claim. 
The committee of the Chamber of Commerce de- 
cided that the claim should be allowed by the 
seller, inasmuch as the purchaser of grain and hay 
has 24 hours in which to take it away, and the 
seller is responsible for the goods for that length 
of time unless removed. 


The Planters’ Compress Company, which has 


been rebaling hay for the British troops in South } 


Africa, closed its plant on the Atlantic Dock, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 20. ‘Thirteen presses had 
been in operation, and at one time one hundred 
men were employed, the plant running day and 
night. The eontract between Barber & Co., the 
steamship owners who have been acting as agents 
for the British government since the war began, 
expired and was not renewed. It is said that the 
charge for rebaling was $5 a ton and that this was 
to be advanced to $6. Hay had advanced in price, 
also, and the total expense of handling, warehous- 
ing and freight was so great as to make the South 
African market unprofitable. Added to this was 
the fact that some. 40,000 bales were in store in 
Brooklyn, waiting for a steamer, which was a fur- 


about three blocks |! 


rr 


week were 75 tons, against 145 tons for the previous 
week, <A dull market was experienced for both 
Timothy and Prairie Hay during the week. The 
receipts during the early part of the week were 
liberal and the demand was light from all sources. 
‘but with no im- 
market remained 


in the demand the 


dull to the close. 


BPTUARY — 


B. Lamberson, a prominent seed dealer oe Bar t- 
is dead. 


Dell C. Dodge, head bookkeeper for the 
Northern Elevator Company of Seattle, Wash., 
mitted suicide May 16. 

Mrs. Frederic H. King, mother of Frank I. King, 
the market reporter for C. A. King & Co., died 


Great 
eoim- 


. at Toledo, O., May 13, aged 70 years. 


H. H. Tullis, formerly a wholesale feed dealer at 
Tacoma, Wash., was killed while crossing the rail- 
way tracks at Chehalis, Wash., June 4 


John MeDonald, a well-known grain dealer of 
Frankfort, Ill., died recently, aged 77 years. He 
had been a resident of Will County for fifty years 
and was a prominent Mason. 


A. E. Ward, junior member of the firm of Sale 
& Ward, grain dealers, Champaign, Ll., died +e- 
cently. The grain dealers of Champaign and 


vicinity attended the funeral in a body. 


C. M. Hooper, 
business at St. 


grain 
of 


who was formerly in the 
Joseph, Mo., died suddenly 


‘ apoplexy, at Maitland, Mo., May 25, aged 70 years. 


Deceased leaves a daughter and two sons, Frank B. 


* Hooper of St. Louis and H. W. Hooper of Fortescue, 


ther reason for refusing to make a further contract. | 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 


The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market | 7, 


during the past four weeks, according to the Daily | 


Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending May 19, sales of Choice 
ree Bt ranged at $12.00@13.00; No. 1, $11.00@12.75; 

No. 2, $9.50@11.00; No. 3, $9.50; not graded, $8. 00@ 
10: 50: Clover Hay, $9.50; Choice Prairie, $6.50 
7.00 for State, and $9.50@11.00 for Kansas and Iowa; 
No. 1, $7.75@9.50; No. 2, $7.00: No. 4, $5.00. Rye 
Straw sold at $8.50@9.25 and Oat Straw at $5.50@ 
6.00. The receipts for the week were 3,484 tons, 
against 8,950 tons for the previous week, Ship- 
ments for the week were 123 tons, against 152 tons 
for the previous week. The market for Timothy 
Hay ruled dull during the week. Receipts were 
liberal and the demand only moderate. Iowa Up- 
land Prairie Hay was scarce and the demand good. 
Arrivals of Kansas Prairie Hay were large and 
the demand rather light. 

During the week ending May 26, sales of Choice 
Timothy zane at $12.00@12.50; No. 1, $10.50@ 
12.00; No. 2, $10.00@10.50; No. 3, $9.00@9.50; not 
graded, roe ae No. 1 Clover, $9.50; Choice 
Prairie, $9.25@11.00—outside for fancy Iowa; No. 1, 
$7.00@9.25; No. 2, $6.00@8.50. Rye Straw sold at 
$8.50 and Oat Straw at $5.00@6.00. The receipts for 
the week were 2,908 tons, against 3,484 tons for 
the previous week. Shipments for the week were 
169 tons, against 128 tons fer the previous week. <A 
dull market was experienced for Timothy Hay. 
Kansas Prairie Hay was also dull. Towa Prairie 
Hay was scarce and firm and a good inquiry existed. 

During the week ending June 2, sales of Choice 
Timothy ranged at $12.00@12.50; No. 1, $10.75@12.00: 
No. 2, $10.00@10.75; not graded, $8.00@11.00; Choice 
Prairie, $9.50@9.75 ‘for Kansas and $10.25@10.50 for 
Iowa; No. 1, $7.50@10.00—outside for Iowa; No. 2, 
$6.50. Rye Straw sold at $8.50@10.00, and Oat 
Straw at $5.00@6.00. The receipts for the week 
were 2,401 tons, against 2,908 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 145 tons, 
against 169 tons for the previous week. The market 
for Timothy Hay ruled quiet. The arrivals were 
hat moderate, but the local demand was restricted, 

ocal dealers holding off until the first of the month. 
Kansas Prairie Hay was dull and Iowa Prairie Hay 
quie 

During the week ending June 9, sales of Choice 
Timothy ranged at $12.00@12,50; No, 1, $11.00@11.50; 


Mo. ja 


Charles E. Eaton died in Mason, Mich., 
aged 64 years. Mr. Eaton was formerly engaged 
in the grain business and conducted an elevator 
at Mason for several years, but retired from active 
service some time ago. One brother and two sisters 
survive him. 

George H. Wolf died May 
Mt. Wolf, Pa., aged 78 years. 
gaged in the general merchandise 
Mt. Wolf for forty years, from 1852 to 1802, 
anl accumulated a fortune. His sons, Henry and 
George A. Wolf, succeed him. Two sons and three 
daughters survive him. 


OS) af S| 
May 21, 


11: at his home in 
Deceased was en- 
and grain trade 


Finley D. Brown died suddenly of apoplexy at his 
home in Chicago, June 9. Returning from a drive, 
he remarked that he was tired and would rest be- 
fore dinner. While lying down he died. Mr. Brown 
was born in Vermont and had been a resident of 
Chicago since 1864 and a member of the Board of 
Trade for a third of a century. He leaves a wife 
and six children, four sons and two daughters. 


Charles H. Gibson died in Buffalo, N. Y., June 1, 
aged 65 years. Mv. Gibson was a member of the 
firm of Whitney & Gibson, a prominent Buffalo 
grain commission house, and was a familiar figure 
on the Buffalo Board of Trade. He was born in 
Buffalo in 1835 and had lived in that city all his life. 
His father was a prominent lake captain. Deceased 
leaves a wife and three childrén, a daughter and 
two sons. 

Truman D. Strait 
at his home in Minneapolis, 
was in his 56th year. Mr. Strait 
to the state grain ‘nspector’s office during the 
Clough administration and was with the depart- 
ment for about twelve years, during eight of which 
he was chief deputy inspector for Minneapolis. 
After retiring from office he engaged in the grain 
business at Minneapolis. He had long been a resi- 
dent of Minnesota, having settled in the state in 
1857, and had a large circle of friends. He leaves 
a wife and three children, and a widowed mother. 


William H. Cooper, formerly of 
of Milmine & Bodman, of Toledo, 
denly at his home in New York 
Twenty-five years ago Mr. Cooper was one of tlre 
most prominent grain jmen in Toledo. He had 
charge of the large grain business of Milmine & 
Bodman, and afterward went to Baltimore, Md., 
as resident partner in charge of the Baltimore 
house. Later, when the firm established its main 
headquarters in New York City, Mr. Cooper was 
prominent in its councils. Deceased,was a member 
of the Toledo Produce Pxchange. He leaves two 
sons, Joseph R. W. and George Cooper, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Read. 


from apoplexy 
May 16. He 
was appointed 


died suddenly 
Minn., 


the grain firm 
O., died sud- 
City, May 24. 
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CROP REPORTS 


All through the Southern states, where the wheat 
crop is’ constantly receiving more attention, the 
new crop is reported as being abundant and of 
good quality. 


J. N. Rayzor, president of the Texas Millers’ 
Association, is quoted as saying that he believes 
that Texas will produce 13,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and is the finest quality known in years. Denton 
County will thrash 1,500,000 bushels. 


CALIFORNIA.—Che San Francisco Commercial 
News, June 7, says: In the Sacramento Valley there 
will be a heavy yield to be harvested soon. Har- 
vesting is progressing favorably in the San Joaquin 
Valley, and a good crop is expected. The yield of 
the coast sections and the vicinity of the bay will 
be about up to the average. 


WASHINGTON.—Geo. P. Wright, state grain 
inspector, after a trip through the wheat sections 
of Central and Hastern Washington, said: “Never 
in the history of the state has there been such a 
prospect for a great grain harvest. A crop of 30,- 
000,000 bushels is not impossible, though 25,000,000 
bushels would be a good crop.” 


OKLAHOMA.—A report dated June 9 Says: 
Thousands of reapers are at work harvesting. The 
wheat is very fine. In many sections the yield 
will be forty bushels to the acre, and the average 
for the entire territory will be more than twenty 
bushels. The wheat crop of the territory will reach 
fully 25,000,000 bushels. The oats crop is 15,000,- 
000 bushels. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 5.—During the month 
of May less than half an ineh fell at and near this 
city, while the average for the state was no greater. 
It is the dryest May on record here, and the dryest 
spring ever known. Even with good rains now 
there will be a shortage in crops in many sections, 
especially in such parts as have light soil. The 
farther northwestern part of North Dakota is still 
a sufferer for rain. 

ILLINOIS.—Springfield, June 12: The U. S&S. 
Weather Bureau, Illinois section, reports for the 
week ending June 11, as follows: The hay crop 
sbows a decided improvement during the week, and 
generally a good crop is expected. There has been 
a marked improvement in the condition of wheat. 
It is ripening rapidly and harvesting will soon be- 
gin in the southern district. Corn continues to 
make rapid and healthy growth, and fields are gen- 
erally in a-fine state of cultivation. 


MISSOURL—Wheat condition June 1, 91, against 
97 last month and 57 last season. The decline is 
attributed to Hessian fly, chinch bug and drouth. 
With favorable conditions a fair crop is assured. 
Corn—Condition 94, against 90 last month, and 79 
last season. Ground in excellent tilth, seed germi- 
nating well, and, as a rule, to this date, conditions 
have been unusually fine. Onts—Conditicn 91, 
against 97 last month, and 88 last season. The 
greater per cent of acreage promises a splendid 
yield. 

The Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago, estimates the 
wheat crop, based on the government report, at 
588,000,000 bushels. Statistician Brown, of the 
New York Produce Exchange, makes it 619,000,000 
bushels, of which 278,000,000 bushels is spring and 
341,000,000 bushels winter. The Daily Trade Bul- 
letin makes the yield of oats 761,000,000 bushels, 
rye 24,000,000 bushels, and barley 72,000,000 bush- 
els. The government’s final figures last year were: 
Wheat, 547,000,000 bushels; oats, 796,000,000 bush- 
els; rye, 24,000,000 bushels, and barley, 75,000,000 
bushels. 


As to the probable yield of wheat in Kansas, See- 
retary Coburn of the state board of agriculture 
says: “The crop this year will be the heaviest ever 
known. In 1892 Kansas had 3,800,000 acres of 
wheat and raised 70,000,000 bushels, an average of 
eigliteen bushels to the acre. This year the winter 
wheat acreage is 4,685,819 as estimated by the grow- 
ers, and the average yield will be larger than that 
of 1892. If the yield per acre is the same as in 
1892 the aggregate yield will be 85,000,000 bushels. 
The crop in general was never in better condition.” 
There are other well-informed parties who place the 
total all the way up to 100,000,000 bushels. 


Many of the crop authorities are up in the North- 
west examining the spring wheat conditions. Mr. 
Snow is traveling over the ceftral and northern 
half of the Red River Valley, and has-spent sev- 
eral days around Fargo. THe wired from the Grand 
Forks on June 13: “Wheat spotted; some fairly 
good if rain comes soon; 25 per cent of the crop 
cannot make anything under any circumstances; 
balance will go ten bushels if everything favorable. 
Half the fields show no stooling. Weather clear, 
no rain last night.” <A later dispatch said there 
was a five minutes’ shower there. He also wired: 
“Superintendent Sims of the Minneapolis & North- 
western Elevator Company tells me that general 


| rains at once mght insure half a crop in North and 
South. Dakota.” Another message said: “Early 
sown wheat promises about 30 per cent of a crop 
and is hopeless. Late wheat better, but is not 
stooling and could make eight to ten bushels with 
rain.” 


WISCONSIN.—The state weather and crop re- 
port of June 7 says: Harly plantings of corn have 
come up nicely and made good growth during the 
week, while later plantings have been very slow 
in germinating, on account of the dry weather. In 
sections where the drouth is serious much replant- 
ing will be necessary. In southwestern counties, 
where there has been sufficient moisture, corn is 
reported in excellent condition. The dry weather 
during the week has caused winter wheat and rye 
crops to advance rapidly toward maturity. The 
straw is extremely short, but the heads are gen- 
erally reported of fair size and filling fairly well. 


MANITOBA.—Dr. Saunders, director of the Do- 
minion Experimental Farms, when returning from 
the West a few days ago, was interviewed by the 
Winnipeg Commercial, which gives his views on the 
crop prospects as follows: “Dvr. Saunders stated 
that the West is in fine shape this year in every re- 
spect excepting for the drouth in the wheat belt 
and the prevailing high winds. He thinks that the 
winds have been more injurious than the want of 
rain. At Indian Head he found the young wheat 
blades withered to some extent, but the roots are 
still strong and vigorous. Rain would start growth 
again, and as the crops were put in much earlier 
than usual, they still have a chance to mature in 
good time.” 


NORTH DAKOTA, Bismarck, June 7.—A sum- 
mary of the government crop report issued to-day 
says: “Light to heavy showers of rain have been 
general over the state during past week, and were 
of great benefit. Some reports show that grain 
has been too badly injured to recover, but except 
in scattered places it is now doing well. Flax 
seeding, which has been delayed, is now in prog- 
ress; corn planting is finished, and it is coming up 
nicely. In some places wheat is being plowed up 
and reseeded to flax and barley. Cut worms are 
doing damage in some parts, and all over the state 
weeds are plentiful, and in some places crowding 
the grain. The extent that grain has been damaged 
by the drouth cannot be told yet, but the reports 
are so unanimous as to injury that some must 
have been done.” 


IOWA.—Yollowing is a part of the summary of 
the weekly crop bulletin issued by the Govern- 
ment climate and crop service, dated Des Moines, 
June 11: 

The past week was warm and dry, closing with 
heavy showers, bringing an abundant supply of 
moisture to nearly all parts of the northern and 
central sections of the state. The copious rainfall 
was timely and an incalculable amount of benefit 
will be gained in sections where the lack of moisture 
was threatening serious injury to crops. Corn is 
doing remarkably well in all districts, being more 
than usually well advanced in size, and the condi- 
tions have been favorable for thorough and timely 
cultivation. <A large area of early planted corn has 
been cultivated the second time. The hay crop has 
been materially cut short in the northern and cen- 
tral sections, and the present indications are that 
for the state at large it will fall considerably be- 
low the average. The dry weather was favorable 
for oats and other grain that. had become somewhat 
rank in growth. Some lodging has probably re- 
sulted from the heavy windstorm of the 10th. 


OHIO.—The June 1 report of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives the condition of grow- 
ing crops, aS compared with an average, as follows: 
Wheat, 29 per cent; barley, winter, 47; spring, 73; 
rye, 65; oats, 72; clover, 58; timothy, 64. The wheat 
prospect has been going from bad to worse as the 
season has advanced. Hopes built upon have not 
been realized and as the harvest time approaches 
the true condition is forcibly presented. Wheat has 
been going down, down from month to month, un- 
til June 1 the estimated condition or prospect, as 
compared with an average, is but 29 per cent, 
twelve points lower than the condition shown last 
month, Only ten counties of the state report pros- 
pect at one-half a crop or above; thirty-nine coun- 
ties at one-fourth a crop and below, running as low 
as 3 per cent. The balance of the counties range 
between a quarter and a half prospect, the state 
as a whole being ibut 29 per cent, indicating one of 
the shortest wheat crops since 1866, when but five 
and one-half million bushels were produced. It 
is very doubtful if the present crop will reach 
fourteen million bushels. The condition of winter 
barley is low, having been affected by some of the 
causes that injured the wheat. Spring barley shows 
a much better condition, but not a full average 
because of drouth. Of oats there is a very large 
area seeded, but the dry weather up to the last 
days of May were not favorable to growth, hence 
the crop does not show a high or even average 
condition at this time. Old timothy meadows were 
somewhat frozen out and have been greatly in- 


‘crop will be minus. 


jured by grub worm, damage from this source he- 
ing reported to a greater or less extent from 
eighty-four counties of the state. Young timothy 
was injured by drouth, but the recent rains have 
had a beneficial effect. Old clover was also con- 
siderably frozen out and much has been plowed 
and the ground put in other crops. Young clover 
also suffered from drouth this spring, but has been 
benefited by the recent rains. There will be a large 
acreage of corn. 


The following crop letter was received by Hschen- 
burg & Dalton, Chicago, under date of June 5: Just 
while everybody is giving glowing accounts of the 
crops of the Northwest, I want to now give you 
whait will ‘be the facts that will come to the trade 
in about ten days or two weeks. After getting 
some good rains here I thought we were “in clover,” 
but upon close examination the past two or three 
days I find that the clover is short, and will be 
considerably shorter when the final result comes. 
Wheat and barley are now heading out and the 
straw is not over eight inches high.. The stool will 
not make any head, consequently two-thirds of the 
Corn is very poor and 40 per 
cent will either be replanted or sown to millet for 
hay. Hay will be extremely short. These are the 
actual facts and, rain or no rain, crops will be very 
short.—G. CROSSMAN, Fulda, Minn. 


MICHIGAN.—The Michigan crop report for June 
1, issued by the Secretary of State, is in part as 
follows: Wheat—During the past month the con- 
dition of wheat has continued to decline until, at 


‘the present time, we haye one of the poorest crops 
-of wheat known in the history of Michigan. 


The 
crop had a poor start last fall, climatic conditions 


‘during the winter were unfayorable, and lastly, 


the Hessian fly has infested many fields in such 


'great numbers that the crop is seriously injured. 
|The average condition of wheut in the southern 
‘counties, where 85 per cent of the crop is grown, 


is 40, a decline of 9 per cent in the last month. 
The average condition in the cefitral counties is 56, 
in the northern counties 86, and for the state 49. 
a reduction of 5 per cent. Corm—The acreage of 
corn planted, as compared with 1899, is 100, The 
condition of corn, as compared with an average, 
is $4. Oiats—The weather during May was favora- ~ 
ble for this crop. The condition is 95. Barley—The 
acreage of barley sown in the southern counties is, 
as compared with 1899, 89, in the central counties 
87, in the northern counties 95, and for the state 89. 
Meadows—The condition for the state is 90. 
IKENTUCKY.—The Kentucky e¢rop report for 
June 1, just issued by the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, is in part as follows: The condition of ~ 
wheat has declined from 100 on May 1 to 89 June 
1. The decline is due mainly to ravages of the 
Hessian fly, although some damage is attributed 
to the dry weather prevailing during May. Some 
complaint is made of short heading and where 
growth was rank it is badly lodged and tangled. 
It is estimated that 17 per cent of the acreage Das 
been injured by Hessian fly. The condition of the 
corn crop averages 93 per cent in June. Much of it 
is uneven on account of damage from cut worms, 
but the cultivation is good and the late planting 
is coming forward nicely. The acreage is large, 
the estimate being 103 as compared with last yeav. 
The condition of oat crop June 1 was 91 con- 
pared with average years. The dry weather has 
prevented much growth, but the copious rains at 


close of month may be expected to remedy this. 


Acreage of hemp is 90 as compared with 1899. Lit- 
tle information in regard to condition is available. 
Pastures and meadows were unfavorably affected 
by the dry season in May, and it is feared that 
injury to meadows is past recovery. The condi- 
tion of pastures is 87, and meadows 91, as com- 
pared with average years. 


IXANSAS.—Topeka, June 7: The Kansas Depatt- 
ment of Agriculture to-day issues a bulletin giving 
the results of searching inquiry into ihe state's 
crop conditions on June 2, as learned from ex- 
perienced reporters—growers, millers and elevator 
men in every neighborhood—specially cautioned in 
each instance to make only safe, conservative esti- 
mates. The average condition of winter wheat for 
the whole state is 100.9 per cent, ranging from 52 
in Cheyenne County to 111 in Harper. The coun- 
ties reporting the highest conditions are Harper, 
Ottawa, Leavenworth, Sedgwick, Pratt, Cloud, 
Clark, Barton and Bourbon. In 62 counties haying 
95 per cent of the wheat acreag, or practically the 
wheat field of Kansas, the average condition is 
101.07. Material damage by chinch bugs is not 
reported from any county except Dickinson. In 
Dickinson, Marion, McPherson, Ottawa and Rice 
counties the Hessian fly has been doing harm in 
many fields, more particularly in those of Dickinson 
and McPherson. From many directions stories are 
sent of wheat fields infested with myriads of small 
green lice or flies, but from nowhere are there 
definite statements of their yet being actually harin- 
ful. On the whole it is doubtful if the sun ever 
shone upon a like area of wheat, in a single state, 
more promising than that in Kansas at the begin- 
ning of June, 1900, Corn.—Generally throughout 
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the state the condition and prospects of corn are 
very encouraging. The acreage is reported prac- 
tically the same as last year, with a ccndition of 
93.2 per cent, being 8 points higher than at the same 
date one year ago, and 14 higher than two years 
ago. Oats.—Average condition 88.2. Most of the 
counties having the largest acreages sown repovt 
the best conditions. Alfalfa—In various parts of 
the state alfalfa fields are afilicted by worms, in 
general appearance much like the well-known cut 
worm. Aside from these worms the fields were 
neyer in so good condition. General condition 9s. 
Fifty-four counties show a condition ranging from 
100 to 115. Spring wheat condition, 86; rye, 95; 
broom corn, increase in acreage 5 per cent, condi- 
tion 90; flax and barley area same as last year, con- 
dition 92 and 85 respectively; tame grasses, 97. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT.—Washington, 
D. C., June 11: The monthly report of the statis- 
tician of the Department of Agriculture states that 
as a result of a special investigation relative to the 
winter wheat acreage plowed up or cut for forage, 
the department’s estimate of the area remaining un- 
der cultivation has been further reduced by 1,676,- 
000 acres, the area abandoned, in addition to that 

-‘announced May 10, comprising 581,000 acres in Ohiv, 
79,000 acres in Michigan, 220,000 acres in Indiana, 
348,000 acres in Illinois and 448,000 acres in Cali- 
fornia. This brings the area in winter wheat re- 
maining under cultivation on June 1 down to 24,- 
908,000 acres, a reduction from the area sown in 
the fall of 5,240,000 acres. Notwithstanding this 
further reduction of acreage by the elimination of 
all land entirely abandoned, the condition of winter 
wheat declined during May 6.2 points, the condi- 
tion on June 1 being 82.7, against 88.9 on May 1. 
67.3 on June 1, 1899, 90.8 at the corresponding date 
in 1898, and a ten-year average of 80.7. Preliin- 
inary reports on the spring wheat acreage indicate 
a reduction of about 567,000 acres, or 2.9 per cent. 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Oregon report a reduc- 
tion of 4 per cent, North Dakota and Nebraska of 
5 per cent and Iowa of 6 per cent. In South Da- 
kota and Washington there is an increase of 1 
per cent. The average condition of spring wheat 
on June 1 was 87.3. as compared with 91.4 on June 
1, 1899, 100.9 at the corresponding date in 1898, 
and a ten-year average of 98. Minnesota falls 10, 
North Diakota 17, ‘South Dakota 11, and Wiscon- 
sin 9 points below their respective ten-year aver- 
ages. On the other hand, the ten-year averages are 
exceeded in Nebraska, Iowa, Oregon and Wash. 
ington by 15. 1, 4 and 9 points respectively. The 
total reported acreage in oats exceeds the ‘acreage 
harvested last year by 3.9 per cent. There is an in- 
erease of 16 per cent in Ohio, 28 per cent in In- 
diana, 9 per cent in New York, 3 per cent in Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin, and 1 per cent in Minne- 
sota, Kansas and Nebraska. In no state having 
one million acres or upward in oats is there a re- 
duced acreage, except in lowa, where the shrinkage 
is too insignificant to call for comment. The aver- 
age condition of oats is 91.7, against 88.7 on June 
1, 1899, 98 at the corresponding date in 1898, and a 
ten-year average of 89.8. Of the states having one 
million acres or upward in oats, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska report conditions 6, 6, 19 and 16 
points above their ten-year averages, while New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota report 1, 8, 14, 2, 6 and 10 points re- 
spectively below the mean of their June averages 
for the last ten years. The acreage reported as 
under barley is six-tenths of 1 per cent greater 
than the area harvested last yexr. There is an in- 
crease of 4 per cent in California and Kansas, of 3 
per cent in South Dakota, and of 1 per cent in New 
York. On the other hand. there is a decrease of 4 
per cent in Wisconsin and lowa and of 1 per cent 
in North Dakota, with a very slight reduction also 
in Minnesota. The average condition of barley is 
85.2, against 91.4 on June 1, 1899, 78.8 at the cor- 
responding date in 1898, and a ten-year average of 
88.5. The ten-year averages are exceeded by 10 
points in Kansas and 7 in Iowa, while they are 
fallen short of by G points in Wisconsin and South 
Dakota, 7 in Minnesota, 15 in North Dakota, and 4 
in California. The condition in New York corre- 
sponds exactly with the state’s ten-year average. 
The acreage under rye shows a reduction of 4.1 per 
cent from that harvested last year. Of the two 
principal rye-growing states, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, the former shows a shrinkage of 7 per 
cent and the latter an increase of 10 per cent, the 
enlarged breadth in Pennsylvania being accounted 
for by the sowing in spring rye of some thousands 
of acres sown last fall to winter wheat and since 
plowed up on account of winter-killing. Wisconsin 
reports a decrease of 7 per cent, Kansas of 10 per 
cent and Iowa of 11 per cent, these being the only 
other states having 100,000 acres or upward in rye. 
The average condition of rye is 87.6. as compared 
with 84.5 on June 1, 1899, 97.1 at the corresponding 
date in 1898, and a ten-year average of 89.9. The 
condition figures in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin are 8, 12 and 5 points below the re- 
spective ten-year averages, while in lowa they are 
7 points and in Kansas 22 points above such aver- 
ages. The acreage and condition of clover for the 


country as a whole cannot be satisfactorily de- 
termined, but the changes in the principal states 
have been reported. As regards acreage, Michigan 
and Iowa report an increase of 5 per cent and L[lli- 
nois of 10 per cent, while a decrease of 4 per cent 
is reported from Pennsylvania, of 9 per cent from 
Missouri, 10 per cent from Minnesota, 11 per cent 
from Wisconsin, 21 per cent from Ohio, and 28 per 
cent from Indiana. As to condition, almost all che 
principal clover states fall considerably below their 
ten-year averages, Ohio being 32 points below, [n- 
diana 20, Wisconsin 18, Minnesota 27, Pennsylvania 
24, Illinois 5, Missouri 4, and Iowa 1 below. Michi- 
gap, with 1 above, is a conspicuous exception te the 
rule. 

WEATHER BUREAUS SUMMARY.—Washbing- 
ton, D. C., June 12: Following is a portion of the 
Bureau’s summary of reports for last week: New 
England, Boston—Favorable week; rye heavy crop. 
New York, Ithaca—Week the most favorable in two 
months; wheat, rye, oats, corn and hay improved. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia—Evenly distributed, 
light showers with warm weather have advanced 
crop growth; wheat and rye nearing maturity, 
latter goed crop. Maryland and Delaware, Balti- 
more—Wheat and rye continue promising; more 
rain needed. Indiana, Indianapolis—Numerous 
rains beneficial, but prevented cultivation; fields 
weedy; corn growing rapidly aud promises well; 
wheat in the few fields uninjured is maturing, bar- 
ley harvest begun; timothy and rye heading; clover 
cutting begun in southern portion; hay crop will 
not be heavy. Ohio, Columbus—Weather favorable; 
corn, oats, barley, rye, pastures growing fast; much 
wheat will be cut for hay. Michigan, Lansing— 
Oats, rye, meadows and pastures made splendid 
progress; corn making good stand, cultivation re- 
tarded by wet weather; wheat continues to de- 
teriorate on account of Hessian fly. Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee—Drouth broken in most ‘sections; early 
planted corn doing well; late planted injured by 
drouth: oats and barley in north and central sec- 
tions injured by drouth, elsewhere satisfactory; 
hay crop generally light; winter wheat and rye 
heading, straw short. Minnesota, Minneapolis— 
Scattered local rains 9th beneficial in central and 
southern portions, more scattered in northern por- 
tion; some wheat being plowed under, some heading 
quite low; wheat, rye, barley and flax poor; hay 
poor, but wild hay should improve where rains 
have fallen; late planted corn uneven. lowa, Des 
Moines—Week dry and warm; widely distributed 
showers; severe wind storms caused some damage 
in rank grain fields, but moisture was timely and 
beneficial; corn unusually well advanced and thovr- 
oughly cultivated; hay crop light in larger part of 
state. North Dakota, Bismarck—Drouth only 
partly broken, high winds, followed by killing 
frosts, have done great damage jo all grain; wheat 
poor, thin, and weedy, considerable being plowed 
up and resown to flax and barley; flax and other 
grain not doing well; poor prospect for hay crop. 
South Dakota, Huron—Drouth becoming serious, 
except in extreme southeast counties and limited 
localities, elsewhere much spring wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, principally stool sprouts, materially injured; 
early wheat, rye, and barley jointing and headirg 
short; most of corn doing well; hay less promising. 
Nebraska, Lincoln—Week dry and warm, although 
generally favorable; corn making rapid growth and 
greater portion cultivated first time; small grain 
excellent, except in a few southwestern counties, 
where somewhat damaged by dry weather; hay 
crop continues fine; alfalfa cutting. progressing 
rapidly in southern counties, with heavy yield. 
Kansas, Topeka—Fayorable week for harvest now 
progressing in southern counties and beginning in 
central; corn in fine condition and growing rapidly; 
first crop of alfalfa generally cut, is good except 
where injured by worms; hay grass fine. Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory, Oklahoma—W heat, oats, 
erass and rye being harvested, with good yields, 
fine quality of grain reported; corn being laid by in 
excellent condition. Montana, Helena—Crops will 
be a total failure in Fastern Montana unless rain 
falls soon; irrigated crops look well. Idaho, Boise— 
Weather warm and dry; westerly winds injured 
crops in sections where irrigation was not possible; 
hay harvest progressing; some rust reported in fall 
grain in northern sections, otherwise grain crop 
excellent. 


Secretary Stone, of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
has written the following letter io every member of 
the board: “I am instructed by the Board of Direct- 
ors to ask you to inform me, within ten days from 
date, whether you transact business in your own 
name or in the name of a firm, or in the name of 
a corporation; if in the name of a firm, the style of 
the firm and the names of its members; if in the 
name of a corporation, the corporate name thereof 
and the names of the president and secretary of 
such corporation. indly inform me _ in writing 
upon the above points of inquivy as soon as pos- 
sible.’ The chief object of the inquiry 1s to revise 
the list of members representing corporations, a rule 
of the board requiring the president and secretars 
of all corporations represented on the floor to be 
members. 
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The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis grain quotations. 


Chicage Board of Trade memberships have been 
fluctuating below the $2,000 point. 


Minneapolis is said to be building up a large 
privilege trade, many Chicago operators placing 
their orders there. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce recently 
adopted the rules governing the purchase and sale 
of mill feed which were formulated by the special 
committee appointed for that purpose. 


Beginning the first Monday in July all the grain 
in such private elevators in Milwaukee as are under 
the control of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
will be included in the visible supply figures sent 
out from that city. 


The directors of the Teledo Produce Exchange 
have agreed to the following: Resolved, It shall be 
the custom of this market, in case of fire, that the 
grain or seed in said tire be considered sold for 
owner's account, at adjuster’s price. 


The Montreal Corn Exchange continues to de- 
cline to allow grain to be handled through its ele- 
vators on Toronto inspection, while the Toronto 
shippers are strongly opposed to reinspection of 
shipments made via Montreal being made compul- 
sory. 

Chicago oat traders claim that the inspection of 
No. 2 white is so rigid as to congest the market. 
The plan to lower this grade to take in about one- 
third of the better grade of No. 3 white seems 
to meet with general favor and is likely soon to 
be adopted. 


We are indebted to John O. Fering, chief grain 
inspector of the Philadelphia Commercial Hxchange, 
for a copy of the Exchange’s forty-sixth annual re- 
port. The document consist of 275 pages and con- 
tains the reports of all the committees for 1899 
as well as those of the officers and directors. 


A suit for $50,000 damages has been filed against 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, by A. HW. 


‘Babcock, who claims that for three years he has 


been refused membership in the Hxchange. Also 
that he has been arrested several times for vagrancy 
and trespassing on the Exchange’s property. 


The forty-second annual report of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, covering the trade and commerce 
of Chicago for the year 1899, compiled by Secretary 
Geo, F. Stone, is a finely bound volume of nearly 
400 pages. It will doubtless prove a valuable ref- 
erence book to the some 2,000 members of the 
Board. 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange had a_ special 
meeting last month, at which time the resignation. 
of W. L. Parrish as president was accepted with 
regret, and Wm. Martin of the Northern Grain 
Co. was elected to fill the vacancy. C. A. Young 
was made vice-president. Mr. Parrish tendered his 
resignation because of his having become manager 
of the Van Dusen-Harrington Co.’s newly estab- 
lished office there. 


Superintendent Murray of the Cincinnati Chaim- 
ber of Commerce has made an order that the in- 
spector should not deliver grain samples to those 
not members of the exchange during trading hours. 
This was done to shut off various parties who have 
been having grain billed to them at Cincinnati, then 
calling upon the inspector for their samples and 
making sales to members as they are coming or 
going from the exchange floor and thus receiving 
all the benefits of an exchange membership. 


T. C. Friedlander is secretary of the committee of 
promotion of the proposed new exchange at San 
Irancisco. <A circular letter states the olject to be 
“To maintain a commercial exchange; to promote 
uniformity in the customs and usages of merchants; 
to inculcate principles of justice and equity in 
trade; to facilitate the speedy adjustment of busi- 
ness disputes; to acquire and to disseminate yalu- 
able commercial and economic information: and, 
generally, to secure to its members the benefits of 
co-operation in the furtherance of their legitimate 
pursuits. This exchange should have enrolled in its 
membership all the merchants of the city; ali those 
engaged in shipping. in the handling of grain, hay 
and produce, in the coal and lumber trades, and 
in all branches, both wholesale and retail, of mer- 
cantile pursuits, and, in addition, all the banks, in- 
surance companies, real estate agencies and finan- 
cial institutions of the city.” The present Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of San Francisco has some 420 
members and the Produce Exchatr.ge has 200 mem- 
bers. By uniting these two a membership of about 
550 would be obtained, as some are members of 
both. The title of the new exchange is to be thes 
Merchants’ Exchange. 
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er. Q 
Sires - Casualttes 


The elevator at Southbridge, near 
Mass., was damaged by fire May 26. 

An elevator at Pond Creek, Okla., was blown 
down during a seyere windstorm receutly. 


Worcester, 


Fire slightly damaged the grain sheds at the 
stock yards in Kansas City, Mo., May 31. 


The Wamego Hieyator at Wamego, Kan., was 
damaged by fire to the amount of about $500 May 
31. 

At Belleville, IXan., 
H. T. Crawford’s elevator was burned. 
000; insurance, $3,000. 

The elevator at St. Paul, IKan., is reported de- 
stroyed by a windstorm which swept over that 
section on the night of June 6. 


on the night of June 7, Mayor 
Loss, %$5,- 


An elevator at Pond Creek, Okla., was blown 
down by heavy wind June 7. During the same 
storm hailstones destroyed large areas of wheat. 

E. A. Gray’s elevator on the Lake Erie & West- 
ern Railway at Argos, Ind., was burned to the 
ground early in the morning of May 25. Loss $8,000, 
with $3,000 insurance. 

The elevator of H. Dillenbeck at Sharon, N. D., 
was struck by lightning during a storm the early 
part of the month and burned to the ground. It was 
only partially insured. 


W. W. MeMillan’s grain elevator at Oakville, 
Ont., occupied by the Northern Elevator Co., was 


burned recently, with 8,000 busbels of wheat. Build- 
ing and contents were insured. 


The grain elevator at Luce, Minn., was destroyed 
by fire May 26. About 3,000 busnets of wheat 
were burned. The fire is supposed to have caught 
from a spark from a locomotive. 


On June 10 the old Wabash Elevator at Toledo 
was burned. It was empty and had been vacant 
for several years. It was the oldest elevator at 
Toledo and was built many years ago by IXing Bros. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
grain elevator at Sturgis, Ind., twelve miles north 
of La Grange, Ind., was destroyed by fire, caused 
by a stroke of lightning, May 7. Loss, $10,000. It 
will be rebuilt. 

The Maricle Elevator at Storm Lake, Iowa, was 
burned at 9 o’clock p. m., May 18. The cause is 
unknown, but supposed to be spontaneous combus- 
tion. The loss on building was about $1,000. Grain 
in the bins was damaged by water. 


Barteau & Thompson’s elevator at Zumbrota, 
Minn., was burned at 10:30 a. m., May 21. ‘The 
building contained about 9,000 bushels of grain. 
Hlevator and contents were valued at over $9,000, 
and were insured for $8,000. They will rebuild. 


The Moorehouse Elevator at Glidden, Iowa, was 
burned down May 22 by a fire, which broke out 
about 2:30 p. m. The fire is supposed to have 
originated from a spark fiom a passing locomo- 
tive. The loss was about $20,000; insurance, $9,- 
000. 

The Dundas Milling Co.’s grain elevator at Dun- 
das, Minn., was destroyed by fire May 11, at 1 
o'clock a. m. About $2,500 worth of wheat was 
destroyed. The loss on building and contents was 
about $8,000; insurance on building, $2,500. ‘The 
company will rebuild. 


A corn shelling station at Bosworth, Mo., owned 
by J. A. Walker, was destroyed by fire May 13. 
It was a frame building, and the machinery was 
operated by steam power. Barrels of water were 
provided as a precaution against fire. The loss was 
$5,000; insurance, $4,000. 


Harry N. Hammond’s seed warehouse at Fifield, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire May 20. Origin un- 
known. The loss was £35,000; insurance, $18,500. 
A similar amount of insurance was canceled less 
than two weeks before the fire occurred. The 
warehouse will be rebuilt. 


Wednesday, June 6, Arthur Henderson of Farmer, 
Mo., fell from the top of the new elevator of the 
Dayenport Elevator Co. at Davenport, Iowa, now 
in course of construction, and was instantly killed. 
He fell a distance of 60 feet, landing in the bins on 
the ground floor of the elevator. 


Joseph Sheets fell from a ladGer while at work on 
a new grain elevator at Twenty-fifth avenue North- 
east, Minneapolis, June 1, and died three days 
later. His skull was fractured. Fle was a widower, 
52 years of age, and a brother of Michael Sheets, 
who has charge of the work on the elevator. 


Bready, Love & Tryon’s elevator at Boharm, 
Manitoba, was partially wrecked by the fall of a 
portion of the new addition. The foundation gave 

. way and allowed one corner of the building, which 
was several feet above the ground, to fall, spilling 
about 9,000 bushels of wheat. F. W. Faulkner, the 


company’s inspector, had the grain transferred, 
and very little was lost. 


7 a fire at Hargrave, Manitoba, destroyed 
A, Holmes, the elevator of the 
., some box cars and the rail- 
way station of the C. P. R. In the Holmes elevator 
were 10,000 bushels of wheat. The house of the 
Northern Elevator Co. had but little grain in it. 


The Hisehauser Elevator at Dimmick, Ill., six 
miles north of La Salle, was destroyed by fire May 
20. The elevator contained 30,000 bushels of grain, 
which was a total loss. Three loaded box cars 
also were consumed. The less is estimated at be- 
tween $20,000 and $30,000, with small insurance. 


The grain elevator and storehouse of George H. 
Ketcham & Co. at West End Avenue, New York, 
between Sixty-second and Sixty-third streets, were 
burned on the morning of June 1i. It contained 
about 125,000 bushels of grain and the loss was 
about $140,000. The insurance carried was about 
$75,000. 

Martin & Co.’s elevator and flour mill at New- 
castle, Ind., valued at $16,000, were burned re- 


On June 7 
the elevator of BH. 
Northern Elevator Co. 


cently, resulting in a loss of $6,000, with $1,200 
insurance. The fire was caused by a stroke of 
lightning. Charles Shirk, while fighting the fire, 


was struck on the head by a slate from the roof 
and badly injured. 


Frank Schmidt’s grain elevator at Huey, IIL. 
four miles east of Carlyle, was totally destroyed 
by fire about 3 o’clock a. m., May 16. About 10,000 
bushels of grain were destroyed. The fire is sup- 
posed to have originated from a hot box in the 
machinery. The loss is $9,000; insurance, $7,000. 
Mr. Schmidt will rebuild at once. 


An elevator at Blencoe, Iowa, formerly owned by 
James Cook, and recently purchased from him by 
the Kinsella Grain Co. of Colon, Neb., was entirely 
consumed by fire early in the morning of May 23. 
About 1,400 bushels of corn and three box ears 
were destroyed. The elevator building and ma- 
chinery were insured for $2,500, and there was $500 
insurance on the grain. 


Iremus Perkins’ grain elevator at Lakeville, M:nn., 
was burned June 6 in a fire which destroyed eleven 
buildings in the business portion of the village, in- 
cluding the Lakeville Roller Flour Mill. The fire 
started in the elevator about 2 o’clock a. m. Loss 
on building $2,500; insurance, $1,400. P. E. Gil 
more lost heavily on grain and machinery in the ele- 
vator; insurance partial. 

The shelling mill of the City Grain & Feed Com- 
pany at Columbia, Tenn., was destroyed by fire 
May 25. The fire department confined the flames 
to one building of the plant and saved several 
cars of feedstuff on the track near the mill. The 
total loss on building, machinery and grain was 
$10,000; insurance, $8,200. The fire is supposed to 
have started from a locomotive spark blown into 
a window. The burned building will be replaced 
as soon.as possible. 


James Wilson, a riveter employed on the new 
Great Northern steel elevator at Superior, Wis., 
was killed by a fall May 31. He was working, 
with others, on a scaffolding, 42 feet from the 
ground, and either lost his balance or made a mis- 
step. He fell head foremost, striking a plank, 
which broke under his weight, and landed on his 
head on a wire cable on the ground. Deceased 
was about 35 years of age and leaves a wife, a 
bride of five months. 


C. H. Felker’s grain warehouse at Brockton, 
Mass., fell May 16, and 1,100 bushels of corn were 
thrown to the ground. The entire west end of 
the building fell out. ‘Che pressure of the corn 
separated the joists from the cross beam and 
allowed the floor to sink. The corn then fell with 
a rush and forced the wall out into the street. 
No one was injured; five men who had been stand- 
ing under the fioor a moment before had just 
stepped out of the building. 


Five elevators at Webster, 8S. D., were burned to 
the ground May 17, ina general conflagration. The 
carelessness of an employe of the Standard Oil 
Company, in lighting his pipe and throwing the 
blazing match on a pile of waste in the company’s 
oil and gasoline sheds,.was responsible for the fire. 
It started about 2 p. m., and in two hours had 
consumed property worth over $50,000. From the 
oil tanks the blaze spread to the line of elevators 
adjoining. A brisk breeze was blowing and car- 
ried everything before it. The Farmers’ Union 
Hlevator was the first to go. It was valued at $2,- 
000, and contained 11,000 bushels of wheat and 
500 bushels of flax, partially insured. The Mer- 
chants’ Elevator burned next— 13,000-bushel 
house worth $3,000. and containing 3,000 bushels of 
flax and 4,000 bushels of wheat. The building was 
insured for $1,500 and contents for $2,000. The 
Bagley Elevator had a capacity of 18,000 bushels 
and was valued at $2.500. The loss was 800 bush- 
els of flax and 4,000 bushels of wheat. Strong & 
Co.’s elevator was a 30,000-bushel house, valued 
at $4,500. It contained 7,000 bushels of wheat. 


The Empire Elevator had a capacity of 15,000 
bushels and was valued at $3,500. In it were 
3,000 bushels of wheat and 100 bushels of flax. 
All the elevators were insured. 


Ernest C. Allen was almost instantly killed May 
14 at the Hastern Klevator in Buffalo, N. Y., by 
faliing into an empty grain bin. Allen and an- 
other man were at work shoring up the side of a 
bin.. He climbed to the top for some purpose, lost 
his balance and fell into the bin. He slid down 
the 18 feet of smooth sides head foremost and 
passed through the chute and then fell to the 
ground, 18 feet below. He died in a few moments. 
éijlen was married and lived in Buffalo. 


_ Strong & Co.’s elevator, and Miller Bros. & 
Pagley’s warehouse, at Twin Brooks, 8S. D., the 


latter known as the old Farmers’ Alliance ware- 
house, were destroyed by fire recently. In the 
Strong Elevator there were about 4,000 bushels 
of wheat, all of which was burned. In the old 
warehouse there were about 16 tons of baled hay 
belonging to Joseph Prior. The loss on the Strong 
Elevator is estimated at about $5,000, insured. S. 
Strong states that he will rebuild at once. 


GOMMISSION 


Zahm & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, are now pee ee 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Goldsmith, Wolf & Co. succeed Goldsmith & 
Wolf, grain brokers, at New York City. : 


H. C. Van Duyn, of Champaign, IIL, has opened 
a grain commission office at Paducah, Ky. : 


The Berger-Crittenden Company, grain commis- 
sion, of Milwaukee, have reduced their capital stock 
from $50,000 to $25,000. 


R. W. Harper, a grain commission merchant of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has secured a membership on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 


The Roe-Caswell Grain Co., Detroit, Mich., doing 
a general brokerage business on the Board of Trade, 
have paid their obligations and retired from busi- 
ness. 


The Updike Commission Company has been in- 
corporated at Chicago, with a capital stock of 
$25,000; incorporators, Nelson B. Updike, George 
W. Updike and L. A. Seymour. ; 


Rogers, Bacon & Co. have been incorporated at 
Chicago with a capital stock of $15,000, to deal in 
grain. The incorporators are Henry W. Rogers, 
James C. Rogers and Charles J. Hurlbut. 


The partnership of Botts & Levering, flour, grain 
and general commission merchants at Baltimore, 
Md., has expired by limitation. Mr. Thomas H. 
Botts coninues the business at the old stand, 214 
Spear’s Wharf. 


J. G. C. Lee, chief quartermaster, Chicago, IIL, 
wants bids before July 12 for furnishing oats, corn 
and bran during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1901, at Forts Brady and Wayne, Mich.; Columbus 
Barracks, Ohio; Fort Sheridan and Chicago, IIL, 
and Fort Thomas, Ky. He will furnish blanks if 
applied for. 


Numerous creditors of the bankrupt brokerage 
firm of Kuhn Bros., of 88 La Salle street, Chicago, 
were represented by attorneys in the preliminary 
hearing before the referee in bankruptcy June 8. 
Claims aggregating about $200,000 were filed. The 
purpose of the meeting was to select a trustee for 
the estate. 

The Vandusen-Harrington Co. of Minneapolis has 
succeeded to the grain brokerage business of W. 
Beach & Co. at Winnipeg, Man. W. lL. Parrish, 
the well-known Winnipeg grain dealer, and presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, has given 
up his business to take the management of the 
branch office for the Vandusen-Harrington Co. 


W. L. Gregson & Co. is the title of a new grain 
and provision firm on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
It is composed of W. L. Gregson, president of the 
Chicago Packing & Provision Co., and A. C. Laz- 
arus, who has been with the packing company for 
twelve years. He will be in charge of the’ busi- 
ness of the new firm, while Mr. Gregson will con- 
tinue with the packing company. They will cater 
to export as well as domestic trade in grain and 
provisions. 


The Chicago relief committee have abandoned the 
effort to send a shipload of grain to India, only 
$3,700 having been raised up to May 21, out of $40,- 
000 asked. Of the $3,700 named, L. %. Leiter con- 
tributed $1,000 and four others $960. 


Baltimore exported in April 3,567,621 bushels of 
corn, against 3,190,313 by Philadelphia and 2,067,- 
264 bushels by New York. In the ten months end- 
ing April 1, Baltimore exported 38,722,677 bushels 
of corn; New York, 32,418,388 bushels; Philadelphia, 
27,848,275 bushels and Galveston, 26, 208, 252 bushels. 
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PERSONAL 


O. W. Bishop of Anthony, Ia., is manager of the 
elevator at Round Grove, Ill. 


Elmer Willis is now in charge of the Finch- 
Parker elevator at Tracy, Minn. 


Charles Liquin succeeds O. M. Haney as weigher 
for the Dysart Grain Co. at Dysart, Ia. 


G. H. Goodenough has added grain buying to his 
stock buying business at Langdon, Kan. 


F. 8. Davis of Coon Rapids, Iowa, is now with 
the St. Paul & Kansas City Grain Company. 


Herman Larson of Renville, N. D., has secured 
a position as wheat buyer in Petersburg, N. D. 


Charles Bossard is grain buyer at Oak Centex, 
Wis., for Lytle, Stoppenbach & Co. of Jefferson, 
Wis. 


W. H. Simmons, formerly of Whitewright, Tex., 
is now located at Sterrett, Tex., in the grain busi- 
ness. 


A. J. Campbell has been engaged by the Victoria 
Hleyator Co. to manage their eleyator at Correll, 
Minn. 


James A. Patten has withdrawn from the Middle 
Division Elevator Co. H. W. Rogers & Co. have 
taken his interest. 


Joseph Johnson, who has been elevator agent at 
Dugdale, Minn., is now in charge of the elevator at 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 3 

J. R. Arnold of Colfax, IL, is managing the Mid- 
dle Division Elevator at Cropsey, Ill, during the 
illness of Manager Compton. 


Hans Nielsen, formerly of West Concord, Minn., 
is now manager for the Imperial Elevator Co. of 
Minneapolis, at Larimore, N. D. 


C. P. Downing has succeeded W. M. Sharpnack in 
the management of the Nye & Schneider elevator 
and live stock business at Ute, Lowa. 


W. H. Lake, vice-president of the Reynolds Grain 
Company, the hew company at Port Huron, Mich., 
will continue his connection with Bartlett, Frazier 
& Co. 

L. J. Frazee of Sherburn, lowa, is now in charge 
of the elevator at Esterville, Iowa, which was re- 
cently purchased by Henry Rippe from L. L. Law- 
rence. . 

GC. W. Kerns, proprietor of the elevator at Wash- 
ington, Ohio, has moved to Defiance, Ohio. FF. 8. 
Dean is managing the elevator business at Wash- 
ington. 


John Lauck, who has been in the employ of the 
Lusch-Carton Grain Co., at Ackley, Iowa, since 
1888, has resigned for the purpose of securing a 
much-needed rest. 


A. M. Ingersoll, president and general manager 
of the Tacoma Warehouse & Elevator Company at 
Tacoma, Wash., has returned home after a two 
months’ business trip to the Hast. 


Ff. E. Mills has been appointed manager of the 
Michigan Milling Company’s elevator at Howell, 
Mich. Mr. Mills has been a farmer, and is superin- 
tendent and secretary of the Washtenaw Fair As- 
sociation. 

Joseph R. Phillips, a weaithy grain dealer of 
Hazleton, Ind., was assaulted by highwaymen in 
Evansville, Ind., May 19, and robbed. He was 
beaten into insensibility and his injuries were re- 
garded as very serious. 


Grant Hicks of Brazil, Ind., a grain and hay 
dealer, is said to have disappeared. He went to 
Indianapolis with a carload of hay, sold it, sent his 
wife a check, telegraphed her ‘“‘good-by” and has 
not been seen nor heard from since. 


Fred Jaeger, of the grain firm of Zahm & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is spoken of by a local newspaper 
as the “king bee of the Norwood Avenue Pedro 
Club.” He is also accused ef being “something 
of a fisherman, likewise of a singer,” 


G. W. Maddin, elevator owner of Thawville, Il. 
will sever his connection with the Middle Division 
Pleyator Co., and on July 1 will commence buying 
grain on his own account. Mr. Maddin has been 
in the grain business in that section for twenty 
years. 


W. R. Hennig, who was convicted in the United 
States Court at Chicago some time ago on a charge 
of bucket-shopping and sentenced to one year in 
jail at Ottawa, Ill, is reported to have sailed from 
Tacoma to Cape Nome with an outfit of mining 
machinery and supplies yalued at $100,000. 


Charles Oliver, chairman of the Colonial Com- 
mission, which has charge of the railroads and 
tramways of New South Wales, is in this country 
studying railway construction. He states that in 
Chicago he will pay particular attention to the 


handling of grain by railroads, as New South Wales 
is becoming a grain-producing country, and interest 
is awakening in grain elevators. 


Timothy IL. Woodruff, leutenant-governor of 
New York state, is said to have been financially in- 
terested in grain elevators and warehouses when 
less than 25 years of age, and in 1887, at the age 
of 29, he was proprietor of the Franklin, the Com- 
mercial, the Nye and the Waverly stores, and two 
large grain elevators. He was elected director and 
secretary of the Brooklyn Grain Warehouse Coin- 
pany on the organization of that concern in 1888. 


Joseph. M. Phillips has retired from the Board 
of Trade after 27 years’ membership. He is 72 
years of age and in excellent health, but will retire 
and look after his extensive farming interests in 
Kansas. He bought his first membership on the 
Board in 1878 for $3,100, sold it later for $1,500, and 
bought it back again for $1,150. te has finally sold 
for $1,750. He is known as Capiain Phillips, from 
the fact that he was formerly a captain and pilot on 
Mississippi river steamers. Capt. Phillips is well 
known throughout the West as a grain commission 
merchant and has been quoted frequently as an au- 
thority on crops. 


Thomas D. Cottrell attempted to commit suicide 
June 7, by shooting himself while in a bathroom 
adjoining his apartments in the Newberry Hotel, 
225 Dearborn avenue, Chicago. The bullet entered 
his right temple and came out above his left cheek, 
destroying the sight of his right eye. He will re- 
cover. Mr. Cottrell had been a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade for many years and was very 
active at times as a representative of his brother, 
Hd Cottrell, of New York, who was one of the 
great grain operators of the country. T. D. Cottreil 
recently sold his membership, intending to remove 
to New York by the advice of his physician. He 
had been suffering from nervous trouble for some 
time and is thought to have been insane at the 
time of the shootirg. 


BARLEY 
eZ VAL TT 


Benjamin M. Weil of Hrie, Pa., and other capi- 
talists are said to be interested in a project to build 
a large malting plant either at Milwaukee or Sua- 
perior, Wis. 

Shipments of barley from San Francisco for April 
were 124,301 centals, valued’ at $125,112, as com- 
pared with 14,951 bushels, valued at $18,198 in April, 
1899. The total for the ten months, July to April 
inclusive, was 3,459,210 centals, valued at $3,352,- 
894. 

John F, Dornfeld of Milwaukee, Wis., has se- 
eured a patent on a revoluble malting drum, con- 
sisting of an interior cylinder extending longitudi- 
nally of the drum and a stirring mechanism located 
in the space between the interior cylinder and the 
outer shell of the drum and mounted on bearings 
independent of the drum. 

Cincinnati received 20,800 bushels of barley and 
shipped 38 bushels during May, 1900, as com- 
pared with receipts of 5,625 bushels and shipments 
of 4,900 bushels in May, 1899. The receipts-of malt 
at Cincinnati were 100,799 bushels and shipments 
105,091 bushels in May, 1900, as compared with re- 
ceipts of 93,778 and shipments of 66,501 bushels in 
May, 1899. 

A patent has been granted to W. H. Prinz of Chi- 
cago, assignor to the Saladin Pneumatic Malting 
Construction Company, for a malt drying apparatus, 
consisting of a perforated floor on which malt is 
laid and hot air passed through to dry the malt, the 
passage of the air being controlled by means of 
valves. An apparatus is provided also for dis: 
charging the malt into a conveyor. 

The first carload of new barley to reach San 
Francisco this season arrived there May 16. ‘The 
quality was bright feed and the price 75 cents. It 
was shipped by P. Fabian & Co. of Bethany, Cal., 
and was consigned to M. Blum & Co., who have 
received the first new barley for exght years past. 
This is the earliest date for the receipt of new 
barley at San Francisco in thirty years. 


The Borchert Malting Company has been organ- 
ized at. Milwaukee by Ernest Borchert, formerly 
vice-president of the Pabst Brewing Company, Hans 
Borchert and Joseph Mueller. They will erect at 
once a large independent malting plant on the South 
Side in Milwaukee. The contract has been closed 
with the Galland-Henning Malting Drum Manufae- 
turing Company for a Dornfeld pneumatie malt 
house of 1,000,000 bushels’ capacity at a cost of 
$100,000. The new company has bought also for 
$30,000 from the Pabst Brewing Co. the property 
of the old Falk, Jung & Borchert brewery on South 
Pierce street, which is to be rebuilt and remodeled 


for a malting house. They expect to begin business 
about September 1. 


The first large shipment of barley to Europe from 
Portland, Ore., was made in 1898, and the total ship- 
ments from Oregon during the season of 1898-99 
were 115,426 centals, valued at $138,573. During the 
current cereal year the Oregon shipments haye been 
445,887 centals, worth $366,081. ‘rnis is the more 
encouraging in view of the fact that much of the 
barley last year was unfit for export. This year 
the outlook is more promising and probably double 
the amount of the last cereal year will be exported. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT. 
BARLEY. 

Imports— Sushels. Value. 
PAGAL, SOO! ere po Meriessrastonsaia ea, © 3,263 $1,459 
COT Ue LOO Oem meuniere Ste o cuete 10,267 4,849 
Ten mos, ending April, 1899.... 110,446 53,679 
Ten mos. ending April, 1900.... 189,699 90,977 

Exports— 

April’ BOG rs eas aise Me th alesis 97,363 68,273 
PPPS DOGO aie staiey su, avs) \acele Se ole: i6 1,348,782 663,734 
Ten mos. ending April, 1899.... 1,905,889 1,201,280 
Ten mos. ending April, 1900. .. .21,562,260 10,248,562 


BARLEY MALT. 


Imports— 
PASOV IL 1S OO ray tens i siedeid she wterst ober she 400 
HQ oy Rill Pa B00) ea ae ai A ie Pen 400 
Ten mos. ending April, 1899.... 4,263 
Ten mos. ending April, 1900.... 3,599 

Exports— 
ADE UBOO a caeieiee oct ease Fo 46,060 33,720 
PAPEL OOO Ec iets eee Sata ve whnye es 35,393 23,175 
Ten mos. ending April, 1899.... 352,426 251,745 
Ten mos. ending April, 1900.... 253,452 182,339 


PRODUCTION OF DIASTATIC MALT. 

The problem of securing the best barley for pro- 
ducing highly diastatic malt has been investigated 
recently by Lange, who communicates a paper on 
the subject to the Zeitschrift fuer Spiritus Indus- 
trie. From a large number of experiments which he 
has carried out as far as possible under conditions 
which closely resemble those obtaining in practice, 
he concludes that the light, small, highly nitroge- 
nous varieties of barley are better adapted for yield- 
ing a highly diastatic malt than the heavy, full 
brewing barleys. Delbrueck and Hayduck showed 
that, other conditions being equal, the diastatic 
power of a malt was greater, the greater the dry 
substance of the rootlet, combined with a well de- 
veloped plumule. Strong malt is prepared, not by 
forcing germination with excessive moisture and 
high temperature, but at a moderate temperature, 
with good aeration, not too much moisture, and, 
above all, giving it a long time cn the floor. The 
internal processes of transformation of the endo- 
sperm and of the proteids proceed side by side, and 
should appear to have been conducted to their full 
limits. The mealy part of the corn should be friable 
between the fingers. But the only safe indication 
is obtained by a chemical estimation of the dias- 
tatic power. 


GRAIN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


In a recent circular by the Department of Agri- 
culture we find the following totals of imports and 
exports of breadstuffs (omitting the items reported 
as “other, and preparations of, used as foods’’) and 
confining the figures to grain, flours, etc., for the 
calendar years named, which will be interesting for 
comparison: 


Imports. Exports. 
USO pe hives cin oe 5 ot pL, 861, 721 $112,943,546 
ELSE IRALE e-areleit da eycrets el oe 1,745,114 138,914,053 
ESO ee eck Pam cte sks @.2 6c ah 1,628,053 193,349,194 
TSOSiMe as sitemeter esate » 2,038,249 330,388,879 
SOO Weed aes ars. Safa oleh 1,490,150 270,184,864 


The largest items in the imports were wheat and 
barley. Among the exports wheat (and flour) and 
corn led the list. Im 1895 and 1896 more wheat 
went abroad as flour than as wheat; but since then 
the order has been reversed: 


Year Wheat. Flour. 
POOie ene ee ase tis, ooh $48,805,663 $51,651,928 
UME Pere re sere etee fosters 39,709,868 52,025,217 
Thao edate ot three erste 59,920,178 590,914,347 
SOS Wetectehete eeseie eee Ses 145,684,659 69,263,718 
1899 . 104,269,169 73,093,870 
The corn exports for the five calendar years 
named were as follows: 
Bushels Value. 
HSS ath Witetie cet s mine tetevoxele Sy 27,691,137 $14,650,767 
LAO Boae «late Siateetsieratctel ots 99,992,835 37,836,862 
VSD Te a.s « crisis tensions les 176,916,365 54,087,152 
SO Sai ieie gc avely ehaveitie’s 208,744,939 74,196,850 
DOO atels oo AREE a 80d Ge 174,089,094 68,977,448 


Deliveries of grain at Chicago for the week ended 
April 14 were the largest for any corresponding 
week .for five years, 
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Items from Abtoad 


Spain has lately been importing wheat direct 
from the Danube and Black Sea, buying through 
French commission houses. ; 


The Rochdale Co-operative Corn Mill Society are 
building a grain elevator and cleaning plant, which 
will contain blending machinery, etc. 


Walton Barbeau, son of Louis Barbeau, of the 
S. Howes Company, Silver Creek, N. Y., is in 
London. He will make a tour of the continent. 


The new “Baltic,” or combined grain cargo and 
shipping exchange, is now building in Jeffreys 
Square, St. Mary Axe, London, which is nearer 
to Mark Lane than the old “Baltic.” 


Europe’s consumption of imported wheat for 
the nine months (89 weeks) ended April 30, 1900, 
was 380,520,000 quarters, equal to 244,160,000 bush- 
els, or an average of 6,240,000 bushels per week. 


The total export of Argentine wheat is estimated 
for last crop by a consul on the ground at 1,300,- 
000 tons, say, 47,600,000 bushels, which is 280,000 
tons, or 10,260,000 bushels, less than previous crop. 


A recent strike of grain workers at the Alexan- 
dra Docks, Hull, England, was settled by allowing 
the men an advance of a shilling (24 cents) per day 

-in wages, making their wages equal to about $1.50 
per day. 


The weekly reports of average prices for cereals 
sold in Great Britain having long been unsatisfac- 
tory to those most interested, a movement has been 
started to have the collection and publication of 
weekly prices made by the government. 


The value of the United States exports to Latin 
America (Central and South America, Mexico and 
the West Indies) for the nine months ended with 
March, 1900, included the following: Corn, $661,- 
476; wheat, $67,324; wheat flour, $5,955,338. 


The Bavarian Chamber of Representatives on 
May 25 instructed the government to insist in the 
German Bundesrath upon the raising of the duty 
on barley and oats as high as that upon wheat 
and rye in the projected commercial treaties. 


A Mr. Lilienfeld is trying to organize in Russia 
an “agricultural bank” to make advances to farm- 
ers, and thus enable them to “hold their wheat” 
for higher prices. The project has not met with 
a very cordial support in Russia or elsewhere. 


The installation of automatic weighing machines 
at Waterloo Warehouses, Liverpool, is expected to 
facilitate unloading sf grain cargoes. The elevator 
barges can now handle grain from a ship with 
three hatches at the rate of 100 tons, or 3,600 to 
3,700 bushels, per hour. 


Richard Bennett, of R. Bennett & Co., warehouse- 
men and grain superintendents, Liverpool, is dead, 
at the age of fifty-six years. Mr. Bennett was a 
good example of what a man can do even in 
crowded Liverpool who has capacity and industry; 
for he began with nothing but his hands, at the 
age of eleven years, and closed his career as the 
head of a large and important firm, and a promi- 
nent member of several other large business cor- 
porations. 


The directors of the Sala del Once, or agricul- 
tural society of the Argentine, reports that the 
wheat crop of 1899-1900 was smaller than that of the 
previous year and less uniform in quality. The 
farmers are recommended to pay more attention 
to the class of wheat sown and to the adaptability 
of the different varieties of grain to the several 
qualities of soil. The report confirms the state- 
ment of exports given in a paragraph above. A 
shortage in linseed also is expected, the quantity 
available for export being estimated at 180,000 tons, 
as against 217,713 tons in 1899. The seed exported 
is, however, of much better quality than in 1899. 
The export of corn is not expected to exceed 600,- 
000 tons (24,500,000 bushels), against 1,116,276 tons 
(41,000,000 bushels). 


THE BUCKWHEAT ACREAGE. 


Thirty-five years ago the farmers of our coun- 
try sowed, every year, over 1,000,000 acres in buck- 
wheat. Since then the crop has sometimes been 
larger, sometimes smaller, but, on the whole, the 
acreage and yield have been almost steadily de- 
creasing. In 1898 the acreage was 678,332, only a 
little more than half that of thirty-five years ago, 
and the yield was only 11,700,000 bushels, which 
was just about one-half the yield atthe close of 
the civil war. 

No explanation of this great decline in buckwheat 
raising has been made. It is probable, however, 
that the unreliability of the crop, which is some- 
times large and sometimes small, without any ap- 
parent reason for the variation, has discouraged 
a great many farmers, Another reason for the de- 


cline may be the larger use within the last few 
years of cereal preparations, especially wheat, all 
of which come under the general designation of 
hygienic foods. These preparations have probably 
won many persons from their allegiance to buck- 
wheat cakes. 


FLAXSEED 


The demand for seed flax in Manitoba has been 
heavy this spring and the supply has been ex- 
hausted. A much larger area than usual in that 
province has been seeded to flax. 


With fall flax at $1.25 a bushel and fall wheat 
at 65 cents, it does not require much persuasion 
to induce the farmer to put in flax instead of 
wheat, especially when he finds that flax does 
not exhaust the land but improves it for other 
grains. 


The American Linseed Company has bought the 
Hastern elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capacity 
of 1,000,000 bushels. This company has also Iet 
a contract for an 800,000-bushel steel elevator at. 
Staten Island, to be used in connection with its 
new mill there. 


European demand for fall flax, and also for cash 
flaxseed, is said to be still very active, in spite 
of the high price. It is estimated that about 1,500,- 
000 bushels of next fall’s crop has already been 
sold in the Duluth market, nearly all of it for 
shipment abroad. 


Northern Indiana and Northern Wisconsin will 
be new factors in the flax acreage problem this 
year. In Indiana flax is a new crop, replacing 
winter wheat, which was a failure this year. In 
Wisconsin the normal product of 40,000 to 50,000 
bushels will be largely increased this year, but 
just how largely is not known. 


Guy G. Major, president of the American Lin- 
seed Company, says that the gross business done 
by the company during the past fiscal year was 
$14,000,000, and that for the four months ending 
March 1 the gross business was at the rate of 
$1,500,000 per month. The American Linseed Com- 
pany is eredited with doing 80 per cent of the 
linseed business of this country. 


Northwestern farmers are said to have sold a 
million bushels of flaxseed for fall delivery at 
prices below the present September price. Most 
farmers are satisfied to get $1 a bushel for their 
flaxseed and many are selling it at about that 
figure for fall delivery. But September flax has 
sold at Duluth recently at $1.23, and October at 
$1.1734. So that farmers who sold futures at a 
lower figure have been called upon for margins. 
When the time comes for delivery the farmer can 
bring his flax to market and thus fulfill his con- 
tract; but if prices go very high or individual 
farmers suffer a crop failure, this plan of hedging 
by speculation will be disastrous. 


The Duluth Commercial Record expresses the 
opinion that the outlook for a large crop of tax 
is good, though not so promising as it might be, 
and calls attention to the enormous acreage sown 
to flax this year. Supplies from India and the 
remnant of the Argentine crop are expected to 
satisfy the European market until Russia and 
America begin to ship, which will be about August 
15 for Russia and October 1 for America. It looks 
now as though these two countries would have to 
furnish eight to ten million bushels more than last 
year, and unless Russia comes to the front with 
a greatly enlarged crop, it may be possible to sell 
the entire American surplus at good prices. 


The Minneapolis and Northern Elevator Company 
alone is said to have sold between 35,000 and 40,000 
bushels of seed flax, or sufficient to sow 70,000 or 
80,000 acres, and could have sold more if the seed 
were available. Mr. Sims, the superintendent of 
that company, says that the farmers have a verita- 
ble ‘flax craze” and that the result will be the 
production of an enormous crop of flax this year, 
if conditions are only fairly favorable. Seed flax 
is now worth $2 a bushel, and hard to obtain at 
that, and the average price paid this spring has 
been about $1.75. The demand for seed flax began 
early in February, with the first signs of early 
spring, and it still keeps up. The Elk Valley Farm- 
ing Co. is sowing 2,500 acres in flax, and James 
Russell, formerly division superintendent of the 
Great Northern, is sowing 1,400 acres. Almost 
every farmer in North Dakota is sowing some flax. 


Another meeting of the Georgia Wheat Growers’ 
Association will be held at Macon on July 12. The 
Macon Telegraph contributes $250 to be given away 
as prizes: (1) $50 for best four acres of wheat in 
state at large; (2-9) eight prizes of $25 each for 
next best four-acre tracts in Middle and South 
Georgia. The city of Macon will give a gold medal 
for the best sheaf of Georgia wheat exhibited and 
a silver medal for the next best sheaf. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The construction of a road 60 miles long from 
College Grove to Muncie, Ind., via Richmond, has 
begun. : 


Contracts for a new line from Ottumwa, Ia., to 
St. Louis, will be let this month. It will be known 
as the St. Louis, lowa & Northern. 


The extension of the 8., 8. & S. R. R. from Jeffer- 
son, Texas, to Shreveport, La., is about completed. 
Trains were expected to begin running on June 15. 


Grain rates over eastern trunk roads have been 
and still are “nominal.” At June 1 business was 
accepted at almost any figure offered, owing to 
the pressure of low lake rates. 


Track laying is in progress on the Bismareék, 
Washburn & Great Falls Railway in North Dakota. 
The company expects to have 28 miles finished by 
July 1 and 46 miles by October 1. 


A number of vessels are now ‘being built in 
American, Canadian and English yards to navigate 
between the great lake ports and Liverpool. One 
Clyde vessel has already begun service on Lake 
Superior. 3 


Among the factors favoring the export of grain 
at Boston, with equal rates as New York, is the 
fact that at Boston free storage for twenty days 
is allowed, with insurance paid by the railroads, 
while at New York the storage rate is 4 cent per 
ten days, with insurance paid by owner of the 
grain. 

The grain carrier Ottawa, the biggest vessel ever 
built on Lake Ontario, was launched at the Bertram 
yard at Toronto on May 23. The Ottawa belongs 
to. the Booth Transport Line. She is 257 feet over 
all, 48 feet beam, 25 feet 6 inches deep, and will 
carry over 70,000 bushels of wheat on the canal 
draft of 14 feet. On the upper lake draft she will 
carry over 105,000 bushels of wheat. 


Grain rates from Chicago-Duluth to Buffalo “went 
to pieces” about the middle of May, but began to 
stiffen up at June 6. Nominally, the corn rate from 
Chicago has been 11% to 1%4 cents and 14% cents for 
oats. At Duluth several whalebacks of the Rocke- 
feller line were tied up June 1, apparently with 
a purpose to force a scarcity of bottoms, and a 
corn rate from Chicago of 2 cents is not unlikely. 


The western railroads are trying to have some 
time limit placed* upon “through billing.” There 
have been instances in which through billing has 
not been used for eight months, the western roads 
through all that period having to wait for. their 
freight charges. The effort is to have the through 
billing limited to a reasonable period, so that at 
the expiration of this period the grain must be 
moved and the western roads be able to collect 
their portion of the freight from the eastern lines. 
Receivers also at Chicago have suffered through this 
system by having their advances tied up sometimes 
ninety days during the transfer of western grain 
to eastern roads. There wer® especial hardships 
of this sort last spring. 


The barge G. T. Dave, owned by the Canada At- 
lantic Railway Company, on her first trip this 
season, through the Beauharnois canal, took down 
84,000 bushels of wheat, the draft of the loaded 
barge being nine feet. Upon her second trip she 
came through the Soulanges canal, carrying a load 
of 48,000 bushels of wheat, or 1,440 tons. This 
cargo was a record-breaker, being the largest.ever 
brought down the Lachine Canal. Her draft 
upon this occasion was eleven and one-half feet. 
On a draft of one additional foot she wouid 
earry her limit, about 53,000 bushels, or 1,590 tons. 
A further illustration of the advantages of the 
new locks compared with those now to be abdan- 
doned is the fact that this barge could be lenyth- 
ened by fifty feet, her present length, 181 feet, Lay- 
ing been laid down to suit the old lock. 


A Chicago grain and stock brokerage house, with 
a leased wire to New York, has leased a wire to 
San Francisco, giving it an exclusive wire service 
of 3,000 miles. “Some idea of the profits that such 
firms must obtain by means of their private wire 
services may be gained,’ says the New York Sun, 
“by the fact that the 1,000-mile section of wire from 
New York City to Chicago costs $18,000 annually, 
which would indicate a total for the entire 3,009 
miles of about $54,000. Another form of Wall Street 
wire service that yields large revenue to the ocean 
cable companies is that which is associated with 
the arbitrage trading, based upon simultaneous 
varying quotations for the same stocks in New York 
City and in London. The average time for the 
round trip or for an arbitrage order to London and 
the answer telling of its execution in the market 
there is between four and one-half and five minutes, 
There haye been messages sent under exceptional 
conditions in the record time of three and one-half 
minutes.” 
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‘Oeolesus Decisions 


[Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Elevator and 
Boom Trade’ by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chicago 
ar, 


Bound by Bill of Lading Conditions as to Delivery. 


A carload of corn and oats was shipped from a 
point in Texas to one in Arkansas, a sawmill sta- 
tion, which was so small that there was no agent 
there and prepayment of freight was required. Tne 
two points were on different railroads. The bill 
of lading was issued to a firm. ‘he shipment was 
consigned to one of the members of the firm; not 
to shipper’s order. It was reajly intended for a 
certain lumber company, and the car was left on 
a side track in front of the latter’s business office 
at said station, adjacent to and near the place 
where freight was usually put on and off the trains, 
in fuli and public view. The car remained there 
about a day, when the controller and manager of 
the lumber company, without permission or au- 
thority from the railroad company or the shippers, 
broke open the car and carried away the grain. I[t 
may be added that the bill of lading was attached 
to a draft drawn on the lumber company, which 
was sent to a bank for collection, and which was 
not paid. 

The shippers sought to hold the last railroad com- 
pany liable. But the Supreme Court of Arkansas 
holds, contrary to their contentions (case of Hill 
against the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany, 55 Southwestern Reporter, 216), that it was 
protected by a limitation in the original through 
bill of lading to the effect that switching a car on 
a side track at a station haying no agent should 
constitute delivery. That the last carrier in fact 
received the car from the connecting line on a way- 
bill not showing such limitation and itself issued no 
new bill of lading, the court does not consider 
changed the case. 


Employes Assume Risks from Known Defects in 
Trapdoors in Elevators. 


Russ against American Cereal Company is the 
title of an action brought to recover damages for 
the death of a man who was empioyed in mixing 
feed in the upper story of an elevator and while so 
employed and at work in the place assigned to him 
fell through a trapdoor into an empty bin some 70 
feet deep, sustaining fatal injuries. He was never 
able to make known how the accident occurred. 
But the trapdoor was immediately in front of the 
entrance to the room where his principal work was 
done, and in doing his work he was required to pass 
over this door frequently. 

First, the company was charged with negligence 
in that it had permitted the trapdoor to become out 
of repair and be unsafe by allowing the hinges 
which held it in its place to be unfastened at one 
end and the screws to be removed therefrom, thus 
making the place where the employe had to Work 
unsafe. To this was added the averment that when 
the hinges were unfastened and the screws re- 
moved therefrom, there was not sufficient frame- 
work or support underneath the door to sustain and 
uphold it and keep it from slipping and falling 
through the chute. 

The company in its answer admitted that the 
hinges of the trapdoor were not fastened to the 
floor, but it alleged that they had not been at any 
time during the employment of this man in the mill 
and that the screws from the hinges had been re- 
moved before he commenced work for the com- 
pany and that they remained in the same condi- 
tion during all the time he worked there and thet 
he had knowledge of this fact. Then, too, it pro- 
duced evidence that at the time the man went 
to work for the company his attention was called 
to the fact that the hinges on the trapdoor were 
loose and that it had at one time slipped when an- 
other employe was passing over it. The man had 
worked for the company about three weeks at the 
time he fell. 

By the company it was contended that the risk 
of working about the unfastened trapdoor was one 
of the risks inherent in the original employment of 
the man and was assumed by him. This, when set 
up, was conceded, so far as it related to the condi- 
tion of the hinges, by the other side, but that side 
still maintained that it was not true as to the de- 
fective bearings complained of. 

A judgment for damages was obtained against 
the company; but this the Supreme Court of Iowa 
reversed, holding (S81 Northwestern Reporter, 796) 
that a motion to direct a verdict in the company’s 
favor should have been sustained. Conceding that 
the bearings were as narrow as claimed it points 
out that the evidence showed that they would still 
support any direct downward pressure they were 
called upon to bear, as was undisputed. This being 
true, it says it follows that the accident could not 
have happened had the door remained in place. if 


the door slipped from its place, it was on account of. 


the unfastened condition of the hinges. The risk 
of the door so slipping, was, it holds, assumed by 
the employe when he was informed and knew that 


its hinges were unfastened and that while in that 
condition it had once slipped with another employe. 


Disposal by Warehouseman of Pledged Wheat 
Bought for Grinding. 


A firm engaged in the milling business borrowed 
from a warehouseman some $14,000 and gave notes 
therefor. With this money they bought wheat, and 
stored it in the other party’s warehouse for the 
purpose of grinding it in their mill as they needed 
it. In fact, it was agreed between the parties at 
the time of the loan that the wheat was to be 
stored in the warehouse, and that the warehouse- 
man was to haye a lien on it to secure the notes. 
Thereafter they took out of the warehouse about 
1,800 bushels of the wheat. Then the warehouse- 
man, receiving nothing from this wheat, and be- 
coming uneasy as to the payment of his notes, noti- 
fied them that no more wheat should be taken 
out by them, unless they gave him security for 
his debt. This they did not do. 

Thereupon, the parties made some arrangement 
as to the disposition of the wheat. As to what 
that arrangement was, they, as witnesses, later 
told different stories. However, in the way that 
the balance of the wheat was actually disposed of, 
and the proceeds applied on the notes, it left a 
balance due, for which the warehouseman brought 
suit. The millers set up a counter claim of dam- 
ages, and got a judgment for $3,500. But this the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky reverses, account of 
alleged errors in the trial. 

It was not disputed that the warehouseman had 
a lien on the wheat for his money. Having a lien, 
the court holds that he was not required to release 
the pledge unless his debt was paid or secured. And 
that being so, it maintains that he was not, there- 
fore, responsible to the millers for any damages 
they may have sustained from his refusal to al- 
low them to withdraw any more wheat from the 
warehouse without security. 

Nor does the court stop there. The millers 
claimed as part of their damages the large profits 
they alleged they lost. But, if they were entitled 
to the wheat, the court points out, the rule is 
well settled that, for a refusal to deliver a chat- 
tel, the measure of damages is the fair market 
value of the thing at the time; and it holds that 
the fact that the millers were without means to 
go into the market, and buy other wheat to grind 
in their mill, added nothing to the warehouseman’s 
liability, and was wholly immaterial. In other 
words, it says that the law treats all alike, and 
the measure of damages is the same, whether 
the claimant has credit or is without it. Hence, 
it declares that there was nothing in the case to 
warrant a recovery upon the counter claim for pros- 
pective profits. 

The court further holds, Kinnaird against Dud- 
derrar, 54 Southwestern Reporter, 847, that if, by 
the agreement for the disposition of the wheat in 
question, a third party was, as the warehouseman 
contended, to sell the wheat as agent of both the 
parties, and turn over the proceeds to the ware- 
houseman, then the warehouseman should only ac- 
count for the money he received from such third 
party, and, if this did not pay his debt, he should 
have judgment for the balance coming to him. 
On the other hand, if the agreement was, as the 
millers contended, that the warehouseman should 
sell the wheat, and apply the proceeds to the pay- 
ment of his debt, the court holds that it was his 
duty to use ordinary skill and diligence in doing so, 
aud he was chargeable with all that he realized 
from the wheat, or should have realized by the exer- 
cise of that skill and diligence that men of ordi- 
nary prudence usually exercise in like matters. 


Kansas farmers are calling for farm hands to 
help with the small grain harvest. 


MR. BHAR DOESN’T RELISH HIS DINNER. 


Mr. Bear—‘Here, waiter, take all this d— stuff 


away; I didn’t order it. I hate this kind of fruit, 
and the sight of a ‘Hessian fly’ and a bottle of 
‘extra dry weather’ makes me sick.” 

Waiter—“Sorry, boss, but dat’s all we’s bin 
sarvin’ to folks like you lately. May hab a change 
next week.”—Zahm & Co.’s Circular. 
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INDUCEMENT TO CHANGE THEIR LINE, 

If such things can go on for two years under the 
noses of state inspectors and registrars the public 
wants to know what such officials are paid for, 
while there are hundreds of footpads and burglars 
in the city who would willingly give up their 
dangerous ayocations to embark in such wholesale 
theft where being “called down” by the Board of 
Trade is the only penalty of detection.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


THE ILLINOIS ELEVATOR LAW AND THE SCANDAL, 

The law, which, as it stands, is « direct invita- 
tion to reckless speculation by elevator employes, 
ought to be revised again and the departments of 
the state government haying charge of the grain 
trade ought to be cleaned out. They are incom- 
petent at best, and our kaowledge of the character 
of some of the men serving in them convinces us 
that if the opportunity presented itself they would 
not balk at downright corruption.—Chicago Journal, 


A VOICE FROM THE INTERIOR. 

The Chicago papers delight, as well as do those 
of smaller towns, in making a great sensation out of 
a small affair. A few days ago it was discovered 
that 800,000 bushels of grain had been taken from 
an elevator and the receipts for the same had not 
been canceled according to law. One would sup- 
pose that the whole state was being torn up over 
the affair, which is only a thing for the owners of 
the elevator to settle. They must either have the 
grain or the certificates or pay the difference.—Kan- 
kakee (Lll.) Times. 


THE LAW SHOULD BE OVERHAULED. 

Aside from weaknesses which have resulted from 
vicious legislation of late years, secured through 
the solicitation of influential Chicago warehouse- 
men, the present state system ought to be reason- 
ably satisfactory if it is properly administered. At 
the earliest moment possible there should be a thor- 
ough overhauling ofthe law, that recent and corrupt 
modifications of the system established after years 
of experiment shall be removed. In the whole mat- 
ter there is need of a better grade of politics in the 
state. Poor politics and poor legislation go hand in 
hand.—Springfield (1ll.) News. 


JUDGE KOHLSAAT AND THE McLAINS, 

On the showing made by the prosecution solely, 
Judge Kohlsaat felt called upon to throw the case 
out of court. On his own statement he did. so be- 
cause no crime was proved against the accused. 
Then he drew his own conclusion as to certain 
statements which the prosecution had been allowed 
to make, but which the defense had not had an op- 
portunity to refute. This conclusion was in fayor 
of a censure of the defendants against whom, he 
had already declared, the prosecution had failed io 
make a case. It was such an extraordinary -and 
inexplicable thing for a judge to do, that, in our 
opinion, the newspapers which desire to make much 
of Judge Kohlsaat’s censure will confer a great 
favor upon him by restraining themselves and say- 
ing as little as possible on the subject—Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 


THE USE TO WHICH THE GRAIN OFFICE IS PUT, 

The state grain inspection department really 
ought to be of some use in other ways than in pro- 
viding pleasant berths for various people. Offices 
are not created solely for that purpose.—Chicago 
Post. 

The state grain registrar, it seems, gets a salary 
of $7.50 a day for not saying anything about it-- 
Chicago 'Times-Herald. 

The Board of Trade directors, who are chiefly 
concerned, have not presented the case any too vig- 
orously in their resolution. They might bave in- 
sisted that politics shall be taken out of the grain 
office and that it shall be run on business principles 
only. There is no reason why that office should be 
run by politicians.—Chicago Tribune. 

During the past six months, while Registrar 
“Dan” Hogan has been rounding up Tanner coun- 
ties and Assistant Registrar Rannells organizing 
deals and combinations in the interest of that fac- 
tion, the office they administer has failed in its 
most essential duty of protecting the public on the 
course of trade. A close attention to duty should 
have made such an event impossible.—Rockford 
(I1l.) Gazette. 


The Cleveland Grain Drying Company, HE. C.'Terry, 
was fined $100 on May 25 on a charge of carrying 
on an “offensive occupation.” We was drying spirit 
brewers’ grains. As on a former occasion, when 

| he was fined $50, the prosecution’s witnesses swore 
that an “offensive odor’ came from the drier. An 
| appeal was taken. 
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Issued on May 8, 1900. 

Apparatus for Compressing Hay, Ete.—Cesare 
Luzzatto, Milan, Italy. Filed Noy. 14, 1899. No. 
649,413. See cut. 

Governor for Explosive Hngines.—Chas. M. John- 
son, New. York, N. Y. Filed Sept. 9, 1898. No. 
649,057. 

Grain Conveyor.—Chas. A. Scott, Broughton, Hl. 
Filed Noy. 28, 1899. No. 649,365. See cut. 

Portable Grain Elevator.—Warren HH. Gleason, 
Chelsea, Mass. Filed Jan. 11, 1900. No. 649,103. 
See cut. 

Apparatus for Holding Open Mouths of Sacks.— 
Aug. Klesse, Eckersdorf, and Ernst Bohm, Wlein 


——-> 
— 


MOohlten, Germany. Filed May 24, 1898. No. 649,-. 


315. See cut. 
Issued on May 15, 1900. 


Grain Door.—Eugene Jacquemin, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Tiled June 26, 1899. No. 649,696. See cut. 


Explosive Engine.—Willis J. Woodward and Dan- 
iel Barckdall, Indianapolis, Ind., assignors of one- 


third to Guilford A. Deitch, same place. Filed 
Aug. 21, 1899. No. 649,713. 
Device for Cleaning Grain—Wm. EH. Larmon, 


Alyaton, Ky., assignor of one-half to Hugh Lar- 
mon, Bowling Green, Ky. Filed Dec. 22, 1899. 
No. 649,543. 

Grain Distributer—-R. J. Moulton, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Filed Noy. 10, 1899. No. 649,702. See cut. 

xrain Distributer.—R. J. Moulton, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Filed Feb. 12, 1900. No. 649,703. See cut. 

Distributing Spout for Grain Elevators.—James 
J. Gerber, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed Feb. 12, 1900. 
No. 649,724. See cut. 

Issued on May 22, 1900. 

Dust Collecting Attachment for Pneumatic Hle- 
vators.—-Geo. Beyl, Osborn, Ohio, assignor to the 
Pneumatic Elevator & Weigher Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Filed Oct. 30, 1899. No. 650,038. See cut. 

Feed for Explosion Engines.—Wm. J. McDuff, 
Tilton, N. H. Filed Oct. 5, 1899. No. 650,266. 

Grain Separator.—Geo. A. Long, Antwerp, Ohio. 
Filed March 10, 1898. Renewed Oct. 16, 1899. No. 


- 649,940. See cut. 


Issued on May 29, 1900. 

Coal or Grain Car.—Sidney D. King, Dunmore, 
Pa., assignor to the King Car Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Wiled eb. 20, 1900. No. 650,538. 

Explosive Engine—A. H. Goldingham, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to the De La Vergne Refrig- 
erating Machine Co., same place. Filed Jan. 24, 
1899. No. 650,583. 

Explosive Fngine--Henry Sutton, Melbourne, 
Victoria. Viled July 10, 1899. No. 650,736. 

Gas Engine—John §S. Losch, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa. Filed Oct. 4, 1899. No. 650,789. 

Appliance for Elevating and Discharging Grain, 
Kte.—John Haviland, Northampton, and F. H. 


Haviland, Bournemouth, Eng., and John Farmer, 
Glasgow, Scotland. Filed April 25, 1899. No. 650,- 
719. See cut. 

Gas or Oil Engine.—Hadwen: Swain, San Fran: 
cisco, Cal. Filed Aug. 5, 1898. No. 650,571. 

Gas Engine.—!rederick W. TLoedt, Hamburg, Ia. 
Filed Jan. 30, 1899. No. 650,549. 

Relief Valve for Suction or Blast Pipes.—H. IL. 
Day, Minneapolis, Minn. Tiled Aug. 7, 1899. No. 
650,670. See cut. 

Automatic Weigher.—Jas. B. Schuman, Columbia 
City, Ind., assignor to the Pneumatic Hlevator & 
Weigher Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Filed June 16, 
1899. No. 650,503. See cut. 

{issued on June 5, 1900. 

Bag Fastener.—Alfred Arnemann, Omaha, Neb. 
Filed Feb. 28, 1900. No. 651,128: See cut. 

Endless Belt Conveyor.—James M. Dodge, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Tiled Dec. 1, 1898. No. 651,241. See 
cut. 

Gas Pngine.—lrederick W. Toedt, Hamburg, Ia. 
Filed Aug. 5, 1899. No. 651,216. 


FARMER ARMOUR AND THE 
ACORNS. 


The story is told of P. D. Armour that during a 
recent fall he spent some time on one of his numer- 
ous farms, amusing himself betimes by directing 
the work of the ‘hired hands,” superintending the 
building of corm cribs and barns, and generally 
showing the influence of his early training. The 
people of the neighborhood say he was a shrewd 
horse trader, and fed the fattest hogs that had been 
seen in that section for twenty years. 

Long ago, before Mr. Armour embarked on his 
career as a financier, he entertaincd the theory that 
the best feed for pigs is acorns. Accordingly, as 
soon as he took up farming again he sent out word 
that he would pay a liberal price a bushel for acorns 
delivered in the farmyard. He got enough in a 
week to feed all the pigs around Oconomowoc, but 
he also got a note from the district school teacher, 
which read as follows: : 

“Dear Sir: When you offered to pay cash for 


acorns there were sixty scholars in my school. Now 
the regular attendance is about ten. In the interest 
of education I wish you would suspend your opera- 
tions for a more favorable season.” 

Farmer Armour saw the point and acted accord- 
ingly. 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th Aes month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month, 


TRACK SCALE FOR SALE, 
For sale, a 60-ton, 34-foot Fairbanks Track Scale, 
good as new. Price $250. 
A. K. KNAPP, Minooka, Il. 


ENGINE FOR SALE. 
One 20 h. p, side crank stationary engine in first- 
class shape. Send for description and price. 
DOWNIE-WRIGHT MFG. CO., York, Neb. 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


For sale, a quick-stroke 40-horse power automatic 
engine. Also a lot of different sizes of boilers and 
engines for sale cheap. Address . 

PHILIP SMITH, Sidney, Ohio. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A 14,000-bushel steam elevator in county seat on 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway in Southwestern 
Iowa. Price $2,000. Large territory. Address 

SOUTHWESTERN IOWA, Box 6, care ‘‘Ameri- 
can Hleyator and Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE, 


Tor sale, on reasonable. terms, two elevators do- 
ing good business. Hardware and implement busi- 
ness in connection with one and dweliing house and 
lots with the other. Will sell together or separately, 
Virst-class reason for selling. Could fit out, if de- 
sired, a line of these houses with good central loca- 
tion, telephone connection, etc. 

J. R. MARTIN, Sullivan, 1. 


GASOLINE ENGINES FOR SALE. 


One 7-h. p. Weber Gasoline Engine, $195. One 
10-h. p. Fairbanks-Morse, $325. One 15-h. p. Nor- 
man (Chicago), $250. One 10-h. p. Otto, $275. One 
20-h. p. Springfield, $375. Replaced with Backus 
Engines. Moral: Buy the best at the start. 

BACKUS GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CoO., 171- 
173 Lake St., Chicago. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 

Hleyator 15,000 capacity, horse power, located in 
corn and oats district of Central Illinois. 

Elevator 25,000 capacity, steam power, Cedarburg, 
Wis. 

Elevator 20,000 capacity, steam power, Oconomo- 
woe, Wis. 

Also elevator located on C., M. & St. P. R. R., 
Bonilla, 8. D. Inquire of 

BERGER-CRITTENDEN CO., 49 Chamber of 
Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BIG BARGAINS IN ROLLS AND ENGINES 


A number of double 9x18 and 9x24 roller mills. 

Four 2-pair high and five 3-pair high feed mills. 

Ten 3-roller feed mills, all sizes. 

Twenty gasoline engines, Fairbanks-Morse, Otto 
and other makes, from 2 up to 50 horse power. 

Ten stationary engines and boilers, also three 
fine traction engines. 

All of the above are as good as new. 

Roll corrugating on best machines at big dis- 
count. : 

Write at once for prices on anything in mill or 
eleyator machinery. 

JACKSON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KANSAS MILL AND ELEVATOR. 


For sale or trade, a 60-barrel steam roller flour 
mill, located on railroad, suitable for mill and ele- 
yator combination, facilitating shipment of wheat 
which mill does not consume. Good meal busi- 
ness; large feed trade; flour output wholesaled to 
home business houses and merchants in tributary 
towns. Fair exchange trade. ‘Three railroads, in 
town. Only mill in town, no other near by. About 
$10,000 with clear annual profit of $1,600. Mild 
Kansas winter climate prevents much natural thick 
ice, warranting the addition of ice machine (no ice 
plant in county). This machine would be only ad- 
ditional cost of doubling profits. On account of 


being 75 years old, feel that I am ready to sell or 
trade. Address at once. 

UNDER-COST, Box 6, care “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th rae month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. 


ELEVATORS WANTED, 


Party wants to buy independent or line elevators 
on the line of the Soo Railway. Address : 

MINNESOTA, Box 5, care ‘American Hlevator 
and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. 

A position with some good grain elevator coin- 
pany or commission firm. Age 32, with elevator ex- 
perience and can give good reference. Write to 

M. D. BURKE, Pemberton, Ohio, or §. A. POOL, 
Jackson Center, Ohio. 


WANTED, POSITION AS MANAGER. 


Wanted, position as manager of a good country 
elevator. Understand buying, shipping and feed- 
ing stock. Am 386 years of age and have been in 
the grain business all my life. Address 

B., Box 6, care “American, flevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR RENT. 

A feed warehouse in this city. Best 
Fully equipped with gasoline engine, ete. 
chance for right party. 
quire of 


location. 
Splendid 
For further particulars in- 


EH. E. BAGLEY, Woodstock, Ill. 


WANTED, POSITION AS BUYER. 
Wanted, position as grain buyer by a competent 
elevator man. Seven years’ experience. Perma- 


nent position desired. Minnesota preferred. Ref- 
erences given, Address 
GRAIN BUYER, Box 6, care “Anterican Elevator 
and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. 
POSITION WANTED. 
Wanted, position as manager of elevator and 
grain business. Can handle any elevator. Haye 


had ten years’ experience. 
perate habits. Address 

MANAGER, Box 6, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,’ Chicago, II. 


Am married and of tem- 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 


Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri: 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MIG. CO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BUYERS WANTED. 


Wanted, a few good Rae and hog buyers on 
new line of C. & N. W. R. R. between Belle Plaine, 
Towa, and Fox Lake, ee, Only men of experi- 
ence with good references need apply. State in first 
letter salary wanted, age, married or single, how 
long have bought grain in a regular elevator, where, 
and how soon at liberty to accept. position. Ad- 
dress 

A. J. ZINGRHE, Mer., 
City, Iowa. 


Marquette, on Lake Superior, 


is one of the most charming summer resorts reached 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, good 
hotels and complete immunity from hay fever make 
a summer outing at Marquette, Mich., very at- 
tractive from the standpoint of health, rest and 
comfort. 

For a copy of “The Lake Superior Country,” con- 
taining a description of Marquette and the copper 
country, address, with four (4) cents in stamps to 
pay postage, Geo. H. Heafford, general passenger 
agent, Chicago, Ill. 


HAGERTY & GRABER, 


PEORIA, = ILL., 
contracrors ror crain Elevators and Malt Houses. 


Plans and Estimates Furnished. 
Also Keep a Full Line of Machinery in Stock, such as 


Shafting, Belting, Pulleys, Hangers, Etc.. 


Nye & Schneider Co., Mason 


Fic 


C. H. Matthiessen, President. S. T. Butler, Vice-President. 
Chas. L. Glass, Treas. and Sec’y. 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 


FACTORIES: GENERAL OFFICES: 
Chicago The Rookery, 
Peoria _ $I. Ta. CHICAGO. IE 
Rockford EL: 


The world’s largest consumers of Corn. Daily consumption, 
100,000 bushels. We are always in the market for corn, and 
confine our bids to regular grain dealers. Write or wire us when 
you wish to sell. 


JOS. P. GRIFFIN, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 


SHIPPERSOF WESTERN CRAIN, 


Especially High Grade White and Yellow Corn, 
Also Mixed and White Oats. 


Elevators through Central Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry., C. P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., C. & St. P. Ry. 
Main Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
Write for prices delivered. 


Marshalltown 
Davenport 


GRAIN BAGS—BURLAPS. 


All kinds of Bags, New and Second-Hand. 
ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


W. J. Johnston, is2 sackson'st, chi 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 
ROOFING TO LAST. 


Galvanized and Painted Corrugated Iron. 
H. W. John’s Asbestos Roofing. 


GATE CITY ROOFING & METAL €0., 


416 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 
Write for Prices. 


The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 


168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0., 
MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


E mapnufact- 

ure all gauges 
of corrugated 
iron, either paint- 
ed or galvanized, 
We make Patent 
Cap Roofing, Roll Cap Roofing, 


“wy? 

Crimped Roofing, Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 
We make a specialty of 

Corrugated Iron and Metal Roofing 

for Grain Elevators, 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com-- 


pleted. We have done a large amount of this work in 
the past three years, in fact, we-are the largest manu- 
facturers of this material in the Western States, Write 
us for prices. We can save you money. 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


611 So. Morgan Street, = = = = CHICAGO. 


Eastern Works: NILES, OHIO, 


COMMISSION GARDS. 


[We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a 
bucketshop keeper or irresponsible dealer.] 


HENRY HEMMELGARN. Established 1861. PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN 


H. HEMMELGARN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
ROOMS 317, 318 AND 319 RIALTO BUILDING, 
Adjoining Board of Trade. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Consignments Solicited. Correspondence Invited. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. Reference: DUQUESNE NAT. BANK. 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons, 
HAY, GRAIN 482 FEED, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. HAY A SPECIALTY. 


McREYNOLDS & COMPANY, 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


Western Union Building, CHICAGO. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


ea SSSS BSSESSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSHSHSHSHSHSHS SF 
% % 
ESTABLISHED 1846. % 

; 


DOLD OWL 


CARING & C0, 


% 
GRAIN and CLOVER SEED, = 
TOLEDO, OHIO. ; 
al % 
{ Chicago Board of Trade. 5 
Members { Toledo Produce Exchange, % 
SPECIAL MARKET AND CROP ; 
REPORTS FREE. 
ey ; 
% 
BE FRIENDLY WRITE OCCASIONALLY. % 


SSOS 


1a 
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Ji F. HARRIS, 


No. 1 BOARD OF TRADE, 


CHICAGO, 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, 
Provisions. 


MEMBER 
Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, 
New York Stock Exchange. 


PRIVATE WIRES... 


J. F. ZAHM. F, W. JAEGER. F, MAYER. 
ESTABLISHED 1879. 


JF, ZAHM & C0,, 


GRAIN and SEEDS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


( Toledo Produce Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade, 
New York Produce Exchange. 


MEMBERS: 


Handling consignments and filling orders for 
futures-OUR SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER. 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 


HAY, CRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,070 bushels 
Let us know what you have to offer, 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


CHARLES D. SNow «& Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


MEMBERS 230 RIALTO BUILDING, 


jcHicaGo BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO. 


Our Vest Pocket Market Manual furnished free on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


W. R. MUMFORD CO., 


GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS, MILL FEED. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 528-532 Rialto Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branch Offices: MINNEAPOLIS, MILWAUKEE, St, Lovts, 


PEORIA, BUFFALO. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN YOUR CASH AND FUTURE BUSINESS. 


Grain Dealers, 
WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS. 


If you appreciate Honest Work, Good Treatment and 
Prompt Returns consign your grain to us. 


CALUMET GRAIN & ELEVATOR CO., 


CHICAGO. 
ARTHUR R. SAWERS in charge of receiving business. 


ARDAXKOUR & CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


CONRAD KIPP. 8. K. NEER. J, H. ROYER, 


Greenville Grain Co., 


112 W. FOURTH ST., GREENVILLE, OHIO, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW. 
(CAR LOTS ONLY.) 


Will buy on any railroad and can make shipment via any line. Mill- 
ing wheat a specialty. Write or wire for prices. Will give prompt 
reply. References: Farmers’ National Bank, Greenville Bank Co. 
Dunor Bradstreet. Correspondence solicited. 


DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
REDMOND CLEARY COI. CO. 
Established 1854. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO., 


Commission [erchants, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS....... 


72 Board of Trade, 


Incorporated 1887. 


CHICAGO. 


M. F. BARINGER 


..., SUCCESSOR TO.... 
J. R. TOMLINSON & CO. 


_ «GRAIN AND MILL FEED... 


416-418 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence with millers and grain dealers solicited. Sight 
draft with bills of lading attached honored on all shipments. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO., 
GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


SPOT AND FUTURES. 


CONSIGNMENTS and FUTURES given special 
attention. 
Ask for our “Daily Market Letter and Track Bids.”’ 
Correspondence requested. | 


33 Produce Exchange, * TOLEDO, OHIQ, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L, EVERINGHAM & (0. 


Commission Mlerchants. 
ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 
For Cash and Future Delivery. 

Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICAGO, ILL 


RUMSEY, LIGHTNER & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Feed; Provisions, Seeds. 
Main Office: 226 La Salle St., 


CHICAGO. 
Make all drafts on Main Office. 


Branch Offices: 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MILWAUKEE, 
PEORIA. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. O. Z. BARTLETT 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 CHamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to ordefs from Brewers, Maltsters and 
Millers. 


MILMINE, BODMAN & CO., 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RECEIVERS; SHIPPERS, EXPORTERS, 


Grain and Seeds, 


5 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO. 


401 Produce Exchange, 
NEW YORK. 


i 
W. M. PIMBERIL ae 


WITH 


E. SECKEL & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 78 to 82 Traders’ Building, 
CHICAGO. 


Continental National Bank, Chicago, Establi 
Corn Exchange National Bank, Chigies: 18629 


The Paddock Hodge Co., 


TOLEDO, = = OHIO, 


Owners and Operators 


LARGEST SYSTEM ELEVATORS IN OHIO. 


Special attention given to consignments and futures. 
Write, wire or phone us when you want to trade. 


If you don’t get them ask for our bids, your track, 


Refer to ; 


E. F. LELAND. 


Consign your GRAIN and SEEDS 
and send your orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


200-210 Rialto Building, 
* CHICAGO. 


Fifteen representatives constantly on the floor of 
the Board of Trade, thus insuring prompt execu- 
tion of all orders, and close attention to all 
business entrusted to us. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
DAILY MARKET LETTER, 


EDWARD G. HEEMAN, 


In Charge of Receiving 
Department, 


COMMISSION CARDS, 
ROSENBAUM BROS. 


COMMISSION RECEIVERS 
MERCHANTS, ano SHIPPERS. 


Grain and Seeds. 
Room 77 Board of Trade Bldg.. 


Ca Bose 


RECEIVER AND SHIPPER, 


FEED, GRAIN AND HAY, 
Any Railroad. PITTSBURG, PA. 


P, O. Address, Carnegie, Pa. - 
Reference; Freehold Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CHICAGO. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade. 


JAMES P.SMITH & CO, 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, 


Consignments Solicited. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw, 
358 Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports fur 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 
1863. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


References: / 


CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE, GERMANTOWN JCT., P. BR. R. 


(ea Watlona National Bank, ator Md. Pa. 
{ Gato National Bank, Westminster, M 


<EV> BAL PEAVEY & 60, 


Minneapolis, 
Minn 


References: 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 
Oonsignments Solicited. 
MILLING. WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


WARREN & CO., 


GRAIN... 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Rooms 7 and 9 Chamber of Commerce, 
PEORIA, = ILL. 


IF YOU WANT Full and fresh information as to 


grain freights, east or west; 
accurate and interesting news as to grain markets or finance; 
or money accommodation in an 


emergency. +: WO} J WILL FIND NONE 


On the back of a postal card. For all these things; for attention — 
to inspections, for smallest discounts on off grades; for best 
ultimate net results; and for protection of your interests in every 


way, try 
POPE & ECKHARDT CO...CHICAGO, 


and you will not be disappointed. 
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SEELEY, SON & CO.., 


Fremont, Neb. 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Elevator or 
Mill 
Supplies.... 


WRITE TO 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 

Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING CO., 


800 CLINTON STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Cc 


Van Vleck & Trost, 
Deers, I1l., write: 
“The bar is well named, 
as it is the best thing for 
a wet rail we have ever 
used, and I guess we have 
tried nearly all the appli- 


ances in use.”’ 


CORLISS 
ENGINES. 


Patented Dec, 19, 1899, 


Prevents mixing grain ¢nd is under absolute 
control of operator. ; 

Made of heavy cast iron and No. 12 steel. The 
steel extension is made so as tu be turned when 
worn and get the wear all around. Will wear 
longer than any three on the market. 

Can be made to suit nearly any location with- 
out change of spouting. 

Write for circulars and prices. 


The Chase Method of 


CLIPPING OATS 


Half the Power and 
Half the Shrinkage. 


Saves You 


Write for Descriptive Circular, 


CHASE ELEVATOR CO., 


Architects of Grain Elevators, 


10 Pacific Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A GRAIN SPOUT 


That will load cars without shoveling. It 
is worth its weight in gold. It will save 
you in labor all it costs in less than a 
month, 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY :—LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOMS: 1221-1223 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


DOWNIE-WRIGHT MFG. CO., YORK, NEB. 


ELEVATOR POWER 


FOR LITTLE MONEY. 


Grain men will find upon investigation, that better satisfaction is 
obtained from the 


Ehrsam Economic Water-Tube Boiler 


than from any other steam generator made. It is a quick steamer—requires only 15 or 20 minutes 
to develop working pressure. It is a dry steamer—steam is superheated before reaching the dome. 
It saves fuel. It is self-contained and requires no walling in—only an inexpensive foundation. Com- 
pact—takes small space. Radiates little or no heat and can be set where most convenient. Has 
rocking grate bars. Allnecessary fittings and appliances furnished free. Two styles; 6 to 20 horse 
power. Tested to 220 pounds. It isamoney-saver. Send for booklet and prices. 


J. B. EHRSAM & SONS, ENTERPRISE, KANSAS. 


We are Headquarters for Elevator Supplies of every description. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Send for our I!lustrated Catalog. 


Send for Prices to 


H. SANDMEYER & 00. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


This Gazetteer contains freight agents’ official list of flouring 
mills, elevators, grain dealers, shippers and commission merchants, 
located on all the principal railroads in the United States and Canada. 

It also contains the grading and inspection rules of leading 
markets. 

This is the handiest and most complete list of the kind pub- 
lished. If you do business in this line, you can scarcely afford to be 
without it. 

The volume contains over 200 large pages, in a durable cloth 
binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 


Price Reduced 
From $2 to $1 on 


Grain Dealers’ 


~ AND 
Shippers Gazetteer 
For 1899-1900. 


MITCHELL BROTHERS CO. 


315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Structural Steel Fireproof ., 

Wood and Steel Tank ...... - G RAI N E. L EVATO RS. 

OFFICE AND RAILWAY BUILDINGS, MANUFACTURING PLANTS, STRUCTURAL STEEL, HEAVY MASONRY, DREDGING, DOCK WORK, ETC. 
G.T. SLOAN, Macdonald Engineering Company, 


580 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
Quick-Working Upright .....-. 
We have the most extensive Contractors’ Plant in the country, thoroughly equipped with compressed air, 
EASTERN OFFICE: CENERAL OFFICES: SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
Grain Elevator Contractor.) © CONTRACTING ENGINEERS, 


7 7 | ENGINEERS | 

JAMES STE ART & a 

° CONTRACTORS. 
Combination Quick-Working Storage 

electricity and steam for doing the following classes of work: 
Second National Bank Bldg., Pittsburg. LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS. Codchaux Building, New Orleans, La. 
eee a Aaa aaa aaaaaacaaaae 
Designers and Builders of Wood and Steel 


Plans and Specifications oa Short Notice. 


Grain Handling Machinery. eh. 6 CC RAI N = LEWMATO RS, 


Of any capacity. 
443 South Robey Street, CHICAGO, ILL.) 1454, 1455 and 1456 MONADNOCK BLOCK, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
i SSS 


STEEL STORACE & ELEVATORCONS. CO. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD, 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD COMPLETE 


FIREPROOF STEEL 
ELEVATORS 


TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


10) 


INVESTIGATE OUR 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
SYSTEM. 


te) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


302-308 GUARANTY BUILDING, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CaNADIAN Paciric RatLway Co,’s STEEL ELEvaTor, Fort WILLIAM, CANADA, 1,500,000 BUSHELS. 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steel Storage Tanks 


STEEL ELEVATORS. 


We Build Storage for Any Commodity 
of Any Capacity. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205-206 PLYMOUTH BUILDING, = CHICAGO. 


i 
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GEO, M. MOULTON & CO, 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUCCESSORS TO J. TFT. MOULTON & SON, 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and 


Builders of 
Frame and Steel 
Crain Elevators. 


THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. 


STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


We also pepteast | to build ep lete all kinds of heavy structures, such as Docks, Packing 
lic Buildings, Stock Yards, Ete,, Ete. 


Houses, Pu 


A Few Elevators Built by Us. Bu. cobacity. 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 
Maple Leaf Eleyator, Kansas City, Kan. i O00, ‘0 


HE BARNETT & RECORD CO. has designed 
and built more than one thousand elevators 


Burlington Elevator, St. Louis........... 1,300, 000 

Snterst a Elevator 09. oe p his: *17000'000 with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 
Northern Grain Co. anitowoc S... 500,000 | bushels. Also a large 

W, W, Cargill, Green Bay, Wis.......... 500,000 pa fe es 
Vigo Elevator Terre Haute, Ill........... 500,000 court houses, packing houses, hotels, the GCozad 
Belt Pee eae" ated wis , vaoniee irrigation canal and other like improvements. 
s t Peavey & Oc: x Mingeapots No. toy 17 30.000 As a result of this large experience, it has a 
F, H. Peavey & Co.. Minneapolis No. 2.. 500,000 | thorough, first-class organization and equip- 
Atlantic levator Co., Minneapolis...... 600,000 


ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work 
in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 


604 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


E. H. TROMANHAUSER, 


Architect, Contractor, and Builder of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, and 
Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


Empire Eleyator Co., Minneapolis No. 1...600, 
Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2.. 500, 000 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 


PLANS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


616 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Honstain Bros., 


313 THIRD STREET SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


Contractors and 
Builders of 


Grain 
Elevators. 


Estimates furnished on application for 
Transfer, [Mixing and Storage Elevators. 
The following are a few among the many 
houses built by us: 


Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co., Chicago, 
Bartlett Frazier Co., 

H. Rogers Co., 8t. Li ouis, 

F. H. Peavey &C ‘0.5 Minneapolis, 

$. 8. Linton & Co., 

8S. 8. Linton & Co.; 5 bc 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
650,000 
450,000 


Interstate Grain Co., ss 500,000 
City Elevator Co., sf 400,000 
Security Grain Co., st 400,000 
Royal Milling Co., ‘Great Falls, Mont. 100,000 
Jennison Bros., Janesv ille, Minn., 100,000 
400 Country Elevators from 10, 000 to 50,000 


JOHN S. METCALE CO.. 


ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FURNISHING PLANS AND’ SPECIFICATIONS. 
1075 W. FIFTEENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed by us and under our, 
supervision: 

Burlington Elevator, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me. 
Export Elevator, Buffalo, INGE 
J. R. Booth Elevator, Parry Sound, Canada .. Brother cieriscnts 
Cleveland Elevator Company’ s Elevator, Cleveland, “Ohio.. ode COI TOSnC en GODaR.c 2 
Erie R. R. Transfer & Clipping House, Chicago, DU Sapea ee ea cheisik cea 
Manchester Ship Canal Co.'s Elevator, Manchester, England. 
Burlington Mlevator, Peoria, EWS. [5s.isc sees osc etesiviersissti lsc cine 
Canada-Atlantic Railway Elevator, Paik Lending, wee ae 
Northern Grain Co., Manitowoc, Wis..... iets ac ay 
Union Elevator, East St. (Roun M schism cmn cel ieetakemee seclarceicacs areas. ais-naiae 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, 


§ Am. INST. MIN, ENGINEERS. 
MEMBER) ;WrstERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


.- 1,300,000 
-- 1,000,000 
BG -- 1,000,000 
-1,000,000 
500,000 


Contracting Engineer. 


DESIGNER AND 
CONTRACTOR FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Wood, Steel or Monier Construction. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


541 ROOKERY, 
FIRE LOSSES ADJUSTED. 


CHICAGO. 


C. E. FLORA. L. J. McILLIN. 


RELIANCE MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE RELIANCE GRAIN CLEANERS. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Complete Equipments for Elevators and Mills, 
1521, 1523 BATES STREET, > 4 = INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


FRED GROTENRATH, SONTRACTING 


MILLWRIGHT, 
Ill W. WATER ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS and ESTIMATES 


Furnished on short notice for complete 
power plants of all descriptions. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


One C. 77). einer Gngineering Co, ? 


GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF 


Designers and 
Builders of 


79-81 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, 


Srain Glevators, 
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THE CROWN POINT GRINDING MILL. 
- The Best on Earth 


For Fine Grinding and Easy Running. 
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THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


INCLUDING 


Belt Trippers, 

Power Shovels, 

Spouts, Buckets, Boots, 
Machine Molded Rope 


They are all equipped with our Pat- 
ent Self-Sharpening Burrs, which were 
awarded First Prize and Medal at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition 


Do not dull when running together. 


Sheaves, Grinds OATS perfectly fine and all 
Shafting, Pulleys, grain, damp and dry. 
Shaft Bearings, No heating of grain; no leet motion. 
' You cannot afford to be without one. 
Gearing, 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


‘CROWN POINT MFG. CO,, CROWN POINT, IND. 
J6B. DU TTON’S 


Patent Automatic Grain Seale. 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Friction Clutches, Etc. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK, 


Address 


J. B. DUTTON, (026 and 1028 Scotten Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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$2.50 
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The American Miller, $2.00, 
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The American Elevator & Grain Trade, $1.00, 
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z Two Great Papers Every Month = 
fe 5% 
8 For one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one time. The interests of the milling and $ 
gs grain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these ‘‘silent partners” in your business. & 
* They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line of business in all parts of the world. = 
Ky They record the latest legal decisions and developments affecting your business. “ 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
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Published on the 1st day of every month, at $2 per year, Each number 
contains 80 pages and upward, 
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Published on the 15th of every month at $1.00 per year. Forty-eight 
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It is the great illustrated business magaziae of the flour and cereal mill- 
ing industry. 

It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase of the 
business from the production of the grain to the consumption of the manu- 
factured products. 

The most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the world, Water 
power, steam engineering and all milling topics are handled ed the ablest 


pages and upward in every number, 

It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling and 
handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, handling 
and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and vigorously with all 
questions and usages affecting the welfare of the trade. It enters into the 
details of things sufficiently to be helpful to even the smallest dealer in his 
daily business. 

It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all association 
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* writers in their respective fields. and convention work for betterment of the trade. Ps 
z $2. .50 pays for both papers to one address for one year. : 
x e ° 4 ; 
: Mitchell Bros. Co., Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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The Dayton rane Engine HOWE SCALES AND hte Ale 


Can you get anything better? 


LEADS ALL OTHERS IN Can you get anything as good? 


, a INVESTIGATION 
Simplicity, WILL DETERMINE. 
Economy 

and Durability. 


SIZES FROM 4 to 507 HORSE POWER ; 

Grain Testers, Grain Scoops, Bag 
ee Holders, Car Starters, 

Wagon, ene hi Homer and Grain Scales. Conveying and Elevating Machinery. 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., St. Louis, Kansas Cit Se ey ee oct 
DAYTON, OHIO. Fiinnsayoliay Claveldads BORDEN & SELLECK CO., Chicago, Ill. 


For Particulars Address 
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OONVEYING, Elevating and POW6P- Transmitting Naotinery 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CoO. 
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© GENERAL MACHINISTS Western Avenue, 17th to 18th Streets, Chicago, Ill. |S 
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3? Fs & 
2, Specialties for 2 THE ONLY PERFECT SPIRAL |@ 
> : CONVEYOR; with Flight of One < 
e, Grain Elevators and Mills. Continuous Strip of Metal. iS 

D : ‘de 
Cj > 
22 ra 
4 LINK BELTING. FRICTION CLUTCHES. PILLOW BLOCKS. & 
> SPROCKET WHEELS. JAW CLUTCHES. IRON PULLEYS. Py 
<< COTTON BELTING. COUPLINGS. WOOD PULLEYS. > 
c RUBBER BELTING. FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. SHAFTING. Elevator s< 
€ LEATHER BELTING. GEARING (all kinds). SET COLLARS. << 
© BELT CLAMPS. GRAIN SCOOPS. SWIVEL SPOUTS. <4 
> POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. TAKE-UP BOXES. Boot. P 
> ELEVATOR BOLTS, CodswELL MILLS: TURN HEAD SPOUTS. : P 
<a ~ CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS. ELEVATOR BUCKETS. HANGER WIRE CLOTH. > 
< STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. CONCRETE MIXERS. PERFORATED METALS. se 
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| ae F AIRBANKS- MORSE 
JEFFREY CONVEYING |. 
MACHINERY Gasoline Engines 


= = ARE LIKE = = 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, 


Standard, 
Durable, 
Reliable. 


Thousands of the Scales and hundreds of the 
Engines are used by the GRAIN TRADE. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO,, 


Standard Elevator Buckets, 
For light and medium work in general. 


UR specialties include Chains—all styles; 

Sprocket Wheels, Elevator Buckets, | 
Elevator Boots, Elevator Bolts, Cable Con- 
veyors, Spiral Conveyors, Barrel Eleva-= 
tors, Package Elevators, Sack Elevators, 
Grain Elevators, Shafting, Hangers, Pul- 


leys, Rubber Belt Conveyors. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR SUPPLIES. Cc Ei CAGO. 
For Catalogue address 
THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, St. Louis, Minneapolis. Cincinnati. Cleveland. Kansas City. Indianapolis. Louisville. Omaha. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. Portland,Ore. St. Paul. Denver. SanFrancisco., Los Angeles. 


Send for Special Catalogue “G” showing plans for placing Engines in Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills, etc. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR 


AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Walrath Gas....n 
Gasoline Engines. 


FROM I! TO 100 HORSE POWER. 


Regulation as good as au- 
tomatic steam engines, 

Self-oiling. 

Simple‘in construction. 

Economical in operation. 

Thoroughly made. 

All parts interchangeable 
and_ accessible. 

Every engine tested before 
leaving the shop. 

Adapted to all kinds of 
work and particularly 
well qualified for elec- 
tric light purposes. 


mee 


Manufactured by 
Style D, 20 h. p., double cylinder. 


MARINETTE IRON WORKS MFG. CO., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Chicago Office, 301 Fisher Building. Write for catalog and prices. 


SOSSSOGHSSEGFSHHS OL OL SSSO™S OHSDESSOSE OSS SCE SCHOOOOCO 


2 FERL ES GAS AND 
Be PEERLESS eS OLINE 


THE BEST ELEVATOR AND MILL ENGINE, 


Made throughout in a high grade manner. 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL AND STEADY. 
VERTICAL, Single Cylinder, 2, 4, 6, 8,10 h.p. TANDEM,:Double Cylinder, 10 to 60h. p. 


Weare pleased to quote and send catalogue. 


NoRTHERN ENGINEERING Works, 23 Chene Street, Detroit, Mich. 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


The following extract speaks for itself: 


Los ANGELES, Cau., May 18, 1900. 
Messrs. Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

GENTLEMEN: * * * Each engine had a three hours’ run as atest, and both engines were 
hitched alternately to a Wood propeller pump. The “ ” engine ran the pump at 1,367% 
revolutions and raised 60 miners’ inches of water, using in the three hours 7.76 gallons of gaso- 
line.. The “OTTO” ran the pump at 1.370 revolutions and raised 61 miners’ inches of water, 
using in the three hours 5.08 gallons of gasoline, thus making a can oe 342 per cent. over “the 

‘_——” in the amount of fuel used, besides the extra lift of water. * : 


WESTERN TRON WORKS. \ 


(stGNED) 


Prospective Buyers can have Full Particulars of this test of apniying to 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. C 


Ener CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, — 
313 S. 3rd St. 360 Dearborn St. 1222 Union Ave. (8th and Dougias. 


LAMBERT 
GAS AND 
G4SOLINE 


ENGINES : 


are Most 
Economical 
Because no Fuel is 


consumed while 
engine is idle. te 


Great Strength, 
Simplicity, ; 
Safety and 
Efficiency 


are SEE 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. LAM BERT. } 
The Lambert Gas & Gasoline Engine Co., 


So wy. sect Sales ANDERE. IND. 


vs 


INSURANCE 


on GRAIN ELEVATORS 
ano CONTENTS 


Is furnished at cost by the 


Micters’ NaTIONAL INSURANCE CoO., 


of Chicago. 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 25 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policy-holders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 

Its cash assets, January 1, 1900, amount- 


“ed to $721,927.11; total admitted as- 
sets, $2 708,613 34; net cash surplus, 
$469,382.27; surplus over all liabilities, 


$2, 450,068.50. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all. through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method-of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is up to the required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W.L. BARNUM SEcy. 


Gold Medal 
World’s Fair 1893. — - 


Most popular and reliable 
for 


Grain Elevators, 
- Water Works, 
Electric Plants. 


Volume Governor, Double Ex- | 
{ haust, Air Adjustment to 7 . 
Regulate Mixture. * 


LEWIS ENGIN 


16 Hf 


J. THOMPSON & SONS 
MFG. CO., 


BELOIT, WIS. ~~ 


